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'foreword 


Tho Gandhi an Institute of Studies has, In collabo¬ 
ration with the NCERT, completed an evaluation project of 
educational system of the country# It was a nationwide pro¬ 
ject conducted in seven centres. The focus of the study was 
however on school-going children of the age of 5 1 /2 years to 

i 

1 1 years i The purpose was to find if a certain set of recog¬ 
nised antecedents have any correlation with the educational 

abilities and achievement of the children. The study has 

■ | 

been completed in a record period of time under the able gui¬ 
dance of Dr, B.B.Chatterjee, the Professor of Psychology of 
the Institute, 


The findings of the study aro in a way not at all 
spectacular, they seem to confirm the obvious, Urban boys 

i i 

have, for example , been found to bo bright er than those who 
oome from the rural area. As one travels upward in the pyra- 

i 

midal structure of higher education, the urban boy fairs 

J 

still better and his rural counterpart lags behind, further 

and further. The students who go to a school which have 

.. • 

i i 

better facilities than the others do better than those who 

i 

attend tbs latter. Students, vlioso parents are educated, 

i ■> 

similarly J , L ir better in comparison to those whose parents 

\ 

are "not so lucky. An educated mother, it seems, almost 
always exercises, likewise, a healthier influence on the 
child, as far as his formal education is concerned. 


Tho findings of tho study, as I have said before, 
are in a way very routino and common place. They measure 
the "achieveinent 11 capacities in the traditional areas of 
olass room teaching. Viewed Prom a more fundamental Insight 
however, the data provided by bhia study may reveal more than 
what meets the naked eye. Two things are cJear. It is the 
home, it is the^ neighbourhood, it is the family that thus 
lend all the legitimacy to tho traditional sohool, Xt is the 
urban society which after a school is uprooted from the nj^al 
society helps it to groV its educational curriculum through 
a process of constant urbanization. The children who tome 
from the villages thus fail to copete in the urb^ii egfrools* 

— J ( v 1 i J j II 

The total social milieu raises an inescapable fC|i'fee£ around ■* < 
tla^new school, which is <a prbdup^ of 1 ,^the tota%^^®an ’'soQie.tyj 

■* ^ <1 ■ t d 1 j'' 

and tho so who are a product of the latter naturally do battier* 1 ' 

. ». - 't ■ - 

■ ■ F f fm 


than oths rs . 


■ , . ’' :iK4 . a-)idltRS5'e 1 -of , 
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Tl8S cannot but bo of crucial importance, at a time *■ 
th6 ed u. -.tinuinta of the county oro pleading for an ult.g* 

thsr nev educational .system eeeldng lo 09t " bUsh frGsl1 

nemo of »>Wjwuww. ’ *» r lt ftc ntv ”'' h0 ° 1 18 ^ 

t. bo on olionoltd institution, if the «* o.iuc ft « onal if* 

ia to offor '.orthvhilc opportunities to pooplo of tho rural 

areas os volJ, changes vill have to be mails, not only in th ( 

curriculum oi 1 studios, but also in tho society at largo, 1 

family that protects tbo existing sohool, tho urban society 

that gives it legitimacyi educated parents the help the 

school to survive, all of them vill have to bo reoriented, 

oev educational system vill therefore require a now society 

4o help it grov, He have so long been toying vith n hack 

noyed proposition that a nev sohool vill automatically ureal 

a nev society, The reverse on tho other hand scorns to bo 

true, A nev sooiety is thus the oondition precedent for a 

new school and prob&ljly not Vice versai 


(Jandhian Inotituto of Studies 
Vartmasi 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Gandhian Institute of Studies received an invi- 

tation Iron the NCJDRT bo collaborate in this seven-centre 

< , 1 

study of* the devoiojimaiil n L norms of 1 school going ahildren 
betvean thu uroupa l) 1 / 2 y^ars to 11 ynara around April 

1970. By uLiJout July 1 , 1970, the Varanasi Centre at tho 

■ 1 1 ■‘i 1 

Gandhlan Institute started work on this project. It has 
taken a littlo more than 4 1 /2 years for the project to be 

1 1 

completed and the report, in its final version to he com- 

1 ■ 

pilod. 

\ 

This report is based upon test data collected 
front 31 schools spread all over tho Varanasi district f 16 
of thorn in thB rural areas, and 15 within the aonfinqs of 
the corporation limits of the city of Varanasi. The total 
sample consists of 603 childtfon drfuwn from Grade I, II and 
V, of those 31 schools. Besides the performance of these 
students in two school subject^, viz. Hindi and mathematics, 
data e^bout their performance on a number of psychological 
tests, and thpir .family background factors have been system 
matically collected up.dor uniform conctLtiohSp and have been 
analysed bj* approprinfco statistical techniques. Ths results 
of these anulysos Qro now being presented before the reader. 

3Dvon though tlvj size of the srunplu was not large, 
but tho mas'i of date collected was quite voluminous. Alto¬ 
gether there wore 4l separate variables conceptualized, and 
analysis with regard, to trends of their distributeons,varying 

from one ,^ro ip to anothor, the nature of inter-relations and 
inter- dependencies between them have boon studied in consi¬ 
derable do tail. Sori& oxarciso has beon included to show how 
knowledge of performance in standard and selected psycholo¬ 
gical tests can bp used for predicting success in school sub¬ 
jects like jtiincb and Mathematics. j 

.iSfiiatanca from computer has boon freely utilized, 
for getting the statistical analysis of the mass of 1 data done 
expeditiously. One result of using the computer is bver- 
computationt the computer tends to give more output than ono 
can reasonably afford to include within one report of not too 
bulky a size.. This happened with the present study also. 

A "soloctian from'tho huge mass of computerized results from 
the data analysis hac, beon presented in this Report, It 
hoped, given time and opportunity % somo additional papers 
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would be published by making use of somo of those 
results not included in, tho present study. 


statist:! cal 


The maj or attempt has been to present the pic turo 
as pbjefitivoly as possible- how groups of childrun, drawn 
from 3 grades of 31 schools spread all over Varanasi havo 
porformod in a series of tests - s™° measuring psychological 
functions,' and sons kptxiude ' ability in school subjects. 
There are many aduoational implications of such findingsi 
some' havo b.'in pointed out. Some', tho parent reader may 

find himself• 


j i i i 

Tho roadswill find that in certain ohaptors, ^peoia- 
lly chapters 11 through 16 , conaJ dorablo details, and in 
certain ons.os, even actual distributions, of scores made by 
different groups of childron, have been reproduced. This 
haB been done with a purpose. Tho way this study hus bqon 


conducted, with meticulous attention to sampling, standardized 
instruments, and uniformity of testing conditions, qualifies 
it to serve aa a bench-mark survey aa well 1 . Should there be an 
occasion for a replication'of this atudy after a certain 
period of time has elapsed, the findings of this Report would 
then lend themselves for ready comparison with ’new obaorva- 

i i 

tions. 


This Report ds quite bulky, This hag bpen caused due 
to its attempt at faotiprehensiveneb^. Even then the senior 

i i 

author of the Rejpoht has a feeling that a few more interesting 
implications could have'been pulled out from the mass bf com¬ 
putations that have been carried ou,t, but had to be excluded 
- from the Report, to keep its size from becoming prohibitively 
bulky. 


r 


This Report samples the educational situation at the 

1 1 

primary level as it obtains in the Varanasi district. Ihero 
Will be six more reports paralleling this one- dealing with 

j • * H 

six other areas spread all" over the country, spanning Ranahi 
to Trivandrum, 'and Delhi to Bangalore, It will be now for 
the readers to judge how far, this Report* along with its 
comp anion, volumes from six ,other centres have served,! tho 


cause of educational 

i * 1 1 f 
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research in our country, 
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B.B. Chatter jee 
Honorary Project Director 
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In order to comi-lete this itiv y,? ti ga tion* end then 
write a fairly bulky report uron it, help hed to be sought, 
and obtained! from □ lor".' number of \arsons, all of whom per¬ 
haps cannot la named individually, Pub they have earned grati¬ 
tude of the research team, However, this opportunity may be 
utilised to thank at least «.’ few of them more specifically for 
the valuable contribution they made towards the successful 
completion of this 4^-year project. 


The headmasters and tea chors of the thirty-one pri¬ 
mary schools that constituted the main school sample of this 
study, and a few more schools which comprised the pilot sample, 
have earned our gratitude for the heir and cooperation they 
extended to us in carrying out our study. The various offi¬ 
cials of the education department, the inspectorate of schools, 
and the inspectorate 1 of "irlB s oho ole were always helpful, 
and accorded to us theur valuable cooperation at every stage 
of the study. Ve also cannot forget the .ilncere hospitality 
and welcome we received in all s'chools svrrially from those 
in the remote areas of the district. 


The research team has b^ti very greatly benefited 
from the periodic meetings, the first of which was held at 

r 

Bangalore, and the remaining a 1 Del^i. Honorary Project 
Birectors and staff of the remaining centres had all along been 
very cooperative and aver ready to help in a variety of ways- 
The constant communication that took place between the seven 
centres hu e been a special feature of this research projeot. 

The staff of the Delhi Centre, belonging to NCI3RT 
itself, which happens to be the sponsoring and financing 
for this ambitious seven-centrG research project, had to put 
up with a variety of demands from us, throughout the long 
project period. We recall with gratitude and pleasure, the 
unfailing cheerfulness, courtesy, and helpfulness that charac¬ 
terised the response from one end all of the NCERT, whenever 
approached for soma assistance or fulfilling some special need. 
Dr.(Mr3.) Borin Mehta, Miss Indira Malani, Dr-C^rs.) Murlidhe- 
ran, Mrs. Sn eh lata Shukla , Dr. A .B . L.Srivas tsva , Dr. R.R.Ma thur, 
Mr. (rajwnnl, Mr. Mohan la 1 and Mrs. Bcvli and many others will 
always bo remembered for the warmth and friendliness they 
brought to bprr even upon their routine functions related to 
this research project. ',/e will foil in our duty if we do not 
rcoord our do?,p appreciation of the patient and kindly way 
which Miss Malani made us feel that she was always there ready 
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to shard the trials and tribulatioas th< t Invariably accom¬ 
panied the carrying out of this research ireject Jrum the 

Varanasi CBntre. 

The authorities of tho HCErtT hove earned our grati¬ 
tude for repo Bing their trust by farming out this study, among 
others, to the Gandhion Institute of Studies. 

Our debt of gratitude to Shri n.C. Chanda, Joint 
Director, Computer Center, PEQ, Planning Commission, Wow Delhi, 
and his able staff, is very great. Without the mni'nlficit'nt 
help rendered by Shri Chanda and his staff, this report could 
never have been printed in time. 

A word of thanks is specially due to M/s. Harsh 
Printers of Varanasi: they patiently oarried out whatever 
printing assignments were given to them, always withLn tho 
shortest possible time allowed to them. 

To thaak various persons in the Gandhion Inotitutc, 
including its administrative staff, will be out of place, be¬ 
cause that amounts to thanking one's own self. Iiowovar, let 
us at least mention the ungrudging cooperation given to us by 
Shri Item Awcdh and Shri Manik Chand, drivers of the Institute 
vehioles, who were ever eager to make the task of the project 
teem easier. 

A research project which spanned a period of 4 years 
and 0 monthB, from the day the proposal wes first mooted, to 
the day the final report'was ready, must have benefited from 
a variety pf considarations, adjustments, accommodations and 
assistance from many quarters which will necessarily remain 
unnamed. But it 1 b the pleasant duty of us to record our 
debt of gratitude to all who tried to help. lest, but no i 
the laaBt, thanks are due to Miss'Saroj Mehrotra, Mr. Om 
Prakssh Srivqstava, and Mr. K.M.Gupta, who ably served on the 
research project fox varying periods of time. 


Varanasi 

24 - 12-1974 


B,B,Chatier] ea 
Sheo Sim rath Singh 
Ham Pratap Singh 
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1e lavestigatLon upon thicfa this Heport, 
is based enabled the lesearch tea* to gain valuable 
lirst-hund knonledge about the iiorking ol many prl- 

If 

isry schools spread all over the district ol Varanasi, 
lhe headmasters and teachers ol these primary schools, 
vested aith the responsibility ol laying the educat¬ 
ional foundation of the State, are doing an excellent 
job, in the lace ol meny hurdles and hardships. Die 

I 

Jeport is dedicated to these headmasters end teachers 


ol the primary schools ol the Varanasi .'1 strict. 
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Introduqtion - Mainly Historical 
Gone3 1b of tho Proje ct 

The NCERT, several years ago, had undertaken a large-scale re sea rah 
projeot Jn developmental psyohplog which was entitled "Developmental Norms 

j 

Project for Children of 2g- to 5 years of Age. 11 In order to have a vide 

■ 

coverage of the country, the NCEiRT decided to aarry out this project with 
the collaboration of several departments of psychology and education, spread 
all oT^r the country. In the light of experience gathered from carrying 
out of this fairly big study, covering a number of regions In the country, 
each regional center being looked after by one department of psychology or 
education of a university, the NCERT decided to extend this experiment of a 
collaborative study in which the subject of the study would now be children, 
of % to 11 years. As before, the study would be conducted by a number of 
centres spread throughout the country. The Department of Educational 
Psychology and Ebundatmns of Education of the NGERT would be the co-ordina¬ 
ting centre. Of course, the NCERT would finance the entire project, 

i 

NGEHT, accordingly, started negotiations with several prospective 
Departments of Psychology and of Education, of aertain universities and 
research institutions) who might agfee to start a centre eaoh fbr carrying 

i 

out the .study in the region around each centre, 

N t 

In this connection, the first exploratory letter was written to 
the Gandhian Institute on April 7, 1970, In tills first letter on this 
subject, certain basic points were spell^^ put, which turned out to provide 
the future structure of th^ entire study, and -are therefore ^ worth reprodu¬ 
cing here; 


1, This study would-be somewhat in the nature of continuation of, 
as well as extension of, the earlier study on the developmental norms of 
children, of the age group years to 5 years, 

( i 

£. In this new project, the target sample will be sohool going 

■ i 

children belonging to the age group to 11 years, i 

i J 

3, In this new projeot, the major orientation will be towards 
elucidating the nature and extent of relationship between a number of 
independent variables pertaining to the school and home, and the dependent 
variables of sohool achievement and cognitive development of the child. 

The major interest being in the^ 'consequent variable of school achievement 1 . 
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it was hoped that ths findings of tho study vould Jiulp fco l iri.pit>V’j education 
In the sohool 1 , 

4, It i;as hojiad that tho pooled findingo from thw iliiToront 
collaborating centres will land thomsolvos to the davolapngnt of 'norms 1 fox 
this age group gf children. Of course, the,/ would perhaps bo mtiro like 
regional norma f rathor than national norms, 

i 

5. CartaJn amount of Ooxibllitj was to bo mado built-in foatuie 

p 

of the studies to bg conducted by the difforont contrus, at tho somo tiro 
maintaining a, csommunality and continuity of thomo and rosoarch do sign for 
each of the separate studios to bo oarriod out by each of tlio collaborating 
centres. This was to be insured in tho -following nunnori 

(a) Thoro will bo a coro set gf variablao- lndopondont and. 

dependent- that will bo common to all ogntrog collaborating to carry out the 
study. 


(b) In addition to those core set of -variables j oach oontre will 
be free to include some more variables- both independent and dopondont- 
to be studied. 


I-b is naturally oxpeatod that tho ohoioo of thogo additional - 

variables will bo reflnotlvo of tho research intoroat of particular controsi- 

one oentro may lito to explore nnro thoroughly homo and parental vurlablog 

and their impact upon children 1 b development and aohlovemont. Another ' 

oentre may llte to oonoontrato on tho intrioaoios of tho processes that a ro '? 

related to tho cognitive functioning of giving children. T™ or taro > 

oontrea may like to share oortain variables among thorn, which other centres ’ 
may not study at all. 

6 . 16 onsuro still groat or continuity, comparability, and i 

ztTrr 01 ■“ 7 ' “ *■ **—«. •»*«»»i ctr., > 

*! ° £ •* W—W Potato,, *, mdatu i 

' ■" " * w “ u •* —I- *.«. s 

,L» r ’ 11 "“ iu " 10 ~ “>» i| »t tu,««»«, lt ,on i 

r r.™: * - - - -r*«-—-r ! 

7 - In lino with onsurdng a common framoworV for 0 +,^j * . 

conducted by different oentro a tnn1 a i & studios to bo 

by other contras. If feasible. ’ ^P 0 ' 1 ^ 00ntM to 1,00(1 

eating with * each^o thor ’ ^ WlWatlo e controa would be oommuni* 

■**«, in economise L erfbrtTd T*™ * W - *>P -ch 

ottba studios aorosa the centres .^ r °*>**°°*, **& also maximi*, comparability' 

U, _t- 


I el it- 1 o,'ifli'W'idi ,! ?UV A 


S | ( 


JT,J 
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9. The Delhi centre would also assume the important role of 
coordination among various centres. 


10 * Holding of periodic meetings of the Honorary Project Directors 
and Project siaff was envisaged. In these meetings progress at various 
centres would be discussed, new time schedules laid down, and all technical 
aspects of the carrying out of the projects by the various collaborating 
centres would be disoussed in great detail and decisions would be made on 
questions of importance. 

Hie rosponso on the part of the Department of Psycho logy-and 
Education to this offer to collaborate in this nationwide project, sponsored 
and financed by such a prestigious, national-level organization ad the NGERT 
was Immediate and enthusiastic. The author of this report wrote, in a letter 
dated,.April 23, 1970 s 


"In my personal and professional vievj this is a very 
welcome proposal indeed, for a number of reasons. 

Hie subject matter is of great importance, In western 
countries, such norms have been painstakingly establi¬ 
shed, aftor years of olaborate research. We havo 
nothing liko EblPp Vineland Maturity Scale, or Arnold 
Gesaell'c Developmental N 0 ims for our own country. 
l ? or n particular ago, what fhould we expect our children 


to normally achieve, in terms of physical, mental and 
moral dovolopmont, will over romain a matter of fanay 

w i 

and personal predilootion until wo establish these 
nqima on tho basis of schontifia studies. this is 
what this project has as its major goal.! 1 


1 % 




i 


A draft proposal* in baroat outline, was prepared and submitted to the NCEHT. 

1 i i 

A more olaborato outline was next prepared and 1 submitted. ' In these earlier 

i r 

proposals, as well as lator modifications the roof j the underlying idea re ma in— 

i 

od constant: this study on bhe no lifts of the developmental process undergone 
by tho typipal Indian sohool^oihg child j despite its focus oh the relation¬ 
ship between school and homo environmental factors on tho one hand, and level 
of achievement attained on tho other provide^ a splondid opportunity also ' - > 

for studying tho child personality as a whole to a considerable extent. And, 
therefore, tho Varanasi aontre would like to frame a resoardh design whiofi 
will entail studying a largo number of variables which w^ro known to be 
rolatod to various aspectp of the tpt a l personality of child^ghitivtr, 
affective and oonativo, Of oourso, thp overall soopo of the ^ study will sot 
limits to tho number of variables to be included for studying: an active 

t t 1 ‘ 1 1 1 

attempt to optimize on the select ion of variables covering all the three 

r i v r A k 

areas of development of the child personality-cognitive, affootive and 
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oonative, characterised the design that was originally framed, and modifier 
tlons and revisions that were made, from time to time, consequent upon 
discussions held with members of other oolaborating centres, and also 
in the light of experience gathered from preliminary try-outs and pilot 
studies. 

i 

i 

The first meeting of the Honorary Dirootors of the collaborating 
centres, took pl&de in late June, 1970> at Bangalore. In this meeting, 

I * 

a few members of the project teams whiah had already startod functioning, 
■auoh as Delhi and Bangalore centres, also participated, Dy that time, 
the eituatioh with regard to which oentres would collaborate in this 
project had sufficiently crystallized, It turned, out that thero would bo 
7 collaborating centres altogether, including the Delhi Centro, which, 
besides functiiJhlng as a regular centre, wmld also carry out tho no loss 1 

important task of coordination among all the collaborating centra a. 

1 » * 

H 

Hie meeting that was held at Bangalore on Juno 25-26, 1970 

can be considered to be crucial. In that It laid down fairly detailed 

and durable frame™* fcr the overall plan of attack on tho present study, 

and also laid dovm ground rules fov oxoeutlng tho plans fbttmlatod by the 
different centres', 


- Some detail about thia rather otfrolal meeting has boon summarised f 
and presented in Table 1^., ,, 


i 


1 

V 

1 

I 1 

."I 


l E E aftflp t te eigj ^ajrf tha Bangaittre m,w.w 

> H 

„ ti . 0ut ° arUar - visions were made at the Dangakl 

meeting, a clear Uhderetarding of which will fnn-m-i- a $ 

over-riding orientation of the entf™ ! ^ors.andlng th, 

ion or the entirp sown^centro study, along with it a ^ 

scope and coverage. Bicuig flrn B lt0 

-mago arg briefly eununariEod bolow. 

*“ “• *—*- ■»*» .* 

As e^rly aa 1-5^970, 1m a letter address od to th + , 
this report, Miss India Malani, Co-ondimtor * L P ° f 

IWhl centre had made certain olattfioatlons with " P1Dj ° Qt ^ 

•* thls -a Its o^xau scop't:: ^ 40 th0 ^ 

JITh±8 P^Joot is clear departure fw +k 

loolgn Of tho Developmental » T pn>0oduro fbllowd and 
old children. it lB n x ' IBa ItIJ00t fer *•» 4 to 5 years 
j*> 5.(U) oontinuity with MP. 

5&3»8iik*n «. 

will be 


J i 


sin 



Table 1-1 

Details about participation at toe first Honorary Directors 1 
meeting held at Bangalore on June 25-26, 1970 


Collaborating Centre 

Hony.Pxojeot 

Director 

Special 

tbcua/fuaturo 

Coverage 

It Department of Educa¬ 
tional Psychology and 
founoatlon of Educa¬ 
tion, NGERT, Delhi 

Dr(Mrs)Perin Manta 

Coro Study- Inclu¬ 
ding moat variables 
of other centres 

State of Delhi 

2* Department of Applied 
Psycho logy, fbmbay 
University, Bombay 

Prof, S.V, Kale 

1 

Piagot-type tasks 

i* 

1 

1 

i 

Bombay City 

3i Department of Psycho¬ 
logy Dhlvorsity of 
Korala, Trivandrum 

Prof, E ( Ii Gaorgo 

' / 

Children's Piny 

1 


4. Dapartoont of Post- 
Graduate Studio p In 
Education, Bangalore 
Dnivoreity, Ba&ijalnro 

Prof, n,Y, Thirtoa 

Scales for iio&aur 
, ing functioning of 
sidiools and Soolal 
Maturity 

■ 

6, Department of Psycho¬ 
logy, Oamania Univer¬ 
sity, Hyderabad 

Prof, E,(j, Ps.i^jio- 
shunran 

i* 

it 

Parental Variables 
and moral develop¬ 
ment of children 

Certain distri¬ 
cts around 
Hyderabad 

6, Dopartmont of Psycho¬ 
logy, Hanohi University 
Banohi 

) 

V 1 1 

Prof, A,It, Singh 

i 

i 

Differential perfor¬ 
mance of tribal and 
nontnba 1 - ohildron 
end tholr moral 
doivolopmont 

Cortain distri¬ 
cts around 
Bsnohl 

7. Dopartmoftt of Psycho¬ 
logy and Education, 
Gandhian Institute of 

Studios, Varanasi 
* 1 

Prof, B,B. Ghaltor-' 'Popularity 1 ' and 
jao par&wnco on 

Mosaic tost by 
children 

' , I 1 ' 

District of 
Varanasi 


t 


i 


1 


if 


u 


r 
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I 


I 
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This rntot me eon* Into to considerable detail, and it me agreed that j 
development of ndtae, a B to the aooepted sense of the term, would only be ; 
incidental, by virtue of the flexibility of research designs framed, , 

varying from-one dartre to another, ensuring only a minimum core, common t>, 
aU centres, that is, to be investigated by all centres. Even here, It ! 
was pointed out-that vide regional variability within, a large and oultural ' 
heterogenous country like ours, would permit pooling of data. common to allf 
centres, for developing something resembling actional norms, only if certakj 
conditions and deifications are fulfilled. Sdhoe noma were to he of | 
achievement to Sdttol subjectsj liio language a»d ihathematlos, totef-state | 
variability of burtioutor standards would also put severe limitation oh “ 
developing any scale or measuring standard that could be Used across t 

| t 

different state a. ( 

i 

(b) Ela borat ing furthor, Miss Malani had underltood the major trust of that 
overall study thus: 

11 In this study we are primarily intonestod in- investigating f 

the relationship botwesn environmental process variables in J 
J ‘ homo and schooly and schoql achiovoni<rfit j cognitive and 

"■ L i 

development of ohildron 1 '. ^ 


Hie elements oruoial to t^p study are two broad categories of 
variables: (i) environmental proaoss variables in hope and school, and 
(li) development of the oh^ld, as reflocted in his achievement j in school 
subjects, his level of Cognitive functionings, and tho quality of hie 
social in tor-act Sms, The Honorary Directors of the various centres 

bo 1 i ■ 

agreed, that this purpose could/achieved by poimitting eaoh centre to include 
one or more variables* bslonging to oithBr ono or the other, or both the 
broad categories spelled out above, vis, 11 environmental process variables 11 
and 11 developmental variables-cognitive, social and school achievement 11 , 
depending upon tho special inclination and interest of oaoh of the seven 
collaborating oontres. Furthor, certain variables could be shared by two 
or more contros in common. Hiis prinoiplo of controlled flexibility among 
various collaborating contros in tho mattor of framing thoir unique designs 
thus beoame a most important featuro of this n ENP % to 11 years piojoot", 
This variability around a common, ooro has again boen put vory neatly by 
Miss Malani in hor lettor of 2-5-70, "different oentros have boon encourage 
to dovelnp thoir own designs in suah a way that oartain aspects of thoso 

Btudlos aro dotailod Into ono anothor as well as onsuring an ovorlap with 
tho co ro study at Delhi". 

I 

(o) Hio third major dooiaion was conoomod with tho prinoiplos of p-mptfo ) 
frame to to obflorvod by tho dlfforont a outre 0 . Tho statisfciaal consultant 
of tho NffiHT who was a partioipant to tho dolltoiatJons spoiled out in J 
detail how tho proportionate landom stiatifiod aampJtog could bo ueod forVj 

'■ aoho °la varying atong certain dtoonetone, and then children in 1 

1 * /V { $ 
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tho different grado j bolonging to tho ago rango of to 11 years. Two 
important doaisiona made wore; (i) Tho total samplo of'Children to bo 

-w I P 

studied Jn ouch contra should bo Soos it might bo samowhat more, but not 

i 

Ip sa bhan 600 . { 1 . 1 ) The* children would bo choson from throd grados, I, II 

and V; and W 4 .un.ui grado I only thojo ohildriu viuuld qualify who ao ago falls 
Within tho rango 5^ Lo 6 ^ yoarg; within Grado II, only tho so children 
would qualify who so ago falls within tho rango to 7J- yoara; and within 
Grado. V, only tho 00 children would qualify whoso ago falls within tho range 
9 £t to 11 years. Thus; tho sample of ohildron will bolong to throo strata 
of oombinod age^gradosj Grado I - age 5J--6J- yoarr, Grade II- ago 65 - to 7-J- 
years; and Grado V- ago to 11 years. 

This meant that this study would not includo ohildron of 
Grado III, and Grado IV; nor ohildron who bolongod to tho ago rango 7jr to 9 ^ 
yaars and within any of tha throo grtidos I, II or V, ohildron not failing 
within tho corresponding ago rango a would also bo automatically gxoludad 
from bho samplo, 

(d) Jbr obtaining tha bosfyrosulbs from such a massivo rosoarch sproad ovor 
T regions of tha country aortain administrative procoduros woro racommondod. 
Ono was that periodic mootings of Lho Honorary Diroctors would bo hold, 

1 

which would bo co-ordinatod by tho Dolhi Contra, In tho so mooting 3 
pro gross mado by different contra a would Lo oonsidorod, oohodulo of woik 
would bo revised, and other decisions arrived at, affecting tho working of * 
tho projjct al various contras. Tho socona ’/c., r , about fixing tipaif a tlmo- 
tablo ibr tho phasing of tho project* It was doaidod that tho projoat 
would bo completed by tho end of March 31,1970., Tho so would bo tryouts 
of tho instruments, following which thoro would bo d propor pilot study* 
Comparing of notes of tho findings of bho plfot studios conduotod by tho 
various cantveg would thou follow, by which final decisions would omorgo 
regarding do sign, procoduro and instruments to bo 1100 d in tho final or study 

i 

proper. Thus tho pilot study would occupy a koy position with rogard to 
the final phupq th^t tho study would assume at difforont contros, 

1 

(e) ConsUlbatian and commvmioation among tho difforont collaborating centres 
wofo activoly j sought to bo oncourafcod from tho beginning. It was 
implioitly aacoptod that each contrd would beroady to holp any other 
centre by sharing its experience, rosultg of preliminary try-outs or pilot 
findings, and by lending boat matorial dovolopod by it* Any spooial 

holp that can bo rondprod by one centre to another was to bo freely given* 

(f) Export a vico of Statisticians of the Dolhi contra was understood to bs 
mado available to such Qentros which would solicit such help. Of qoutsoi 
thoy would also bo available for gonoral consultation during tho annual 
mootings tf Lh- ’ T j^ j’ary Diroctors. 
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Tho ground ruloa that woro ovolvcd in this crucial Bangalore 
Mooting gav© such a durable structure and diroction to this study, that 
tho carrying out of the investigation by tho sovon oentrog, ingpito of 
nishy unfbrogoon hurdlos and handicaps, piocoodod with rojnarkablo smoothnoes 
and, adhorence to tho timo aohodulu, Thoro was considorablo cooperation j 
consultation and common lcat ion among tho bo von difforont collaborating 

i 

contras, Again, In lino with tho decisions of tho Bangaloro mooting, two 
annual gonoral mootings of tho Honorary Projoat Directors wore hold at 
Delhi. One was hold in Aggust 1971, and tho other In August 1972. Vory 
a racial decisions with regard to all tho aspects of tho studios oonduotod 
by tho seven oontros wore token in tho so two mootings. Ro-phasing of tho 

timo-sohadulo of picjoots at tho difforont contros was an Important aspoot 
of oaoh of thaso two gonoial mootings hold at Dolhi. 

j 

It found rath or difficult to asuornblu all tho Honorary Pro jo ct 
Dlrootora a fourth timo. Oiorofora, tho Varanasi Contra pro jo at staff, 
.along with the pro a ant writer of this Roport took tho inltlativo to hold a 
mooting with thq piujoot staff of tho Dolhi Centre oarly in 197a. This 

mooting was hold °arly in January 1973 at Dolhi, whom bo no gonoral dooision 
vroro arrived at with rogard to eortai^ proooduxos for data proooeeing, 
which oould bo adoptod by all oontros, at least for those portions ctff tho 
data that woro common to all oontros. How fruitful and pragmatlo this 
mooting was can, bo gaugod by the foot that tho gonoral procedure rooommondod 

at this mooting, was adopted by most oontros, for prolimlnaiy processing 
of their data. 

* *• 1 


It has to bo pointed out at this stage that, tho design for this 
s udy conducted hy tho Varanasi Centro, underwent many modifications and 
^Tisions, both in tho light of experience of pro-tryouts, tryouts and 

Din,Of di£idUaajDn * dnd ^icisms made in Honorary Project 

otors mootings and suggestions received from other centres. It will 

b. ^ ^ 

e original design, as a result of which tho final version omorgod In 

!? “r; « «-»— ■ — -w. „ 

heed. A few major changes that had to b incorporated over tee 
original version of th 0 do si™ mil ij l 

throw light on tho major ori m ° n lDnod ' ^oauso that would 

Oontro, 011 ““ ° f ^ Btud y “nduotod by the Varanasi 


am at, ^ *”» U. 

««* m ^ “ **>« »«««. 

educational planning and practice Bo®, 00 dorabLl ^rtanco for 
^ drawing up of the design of tho a ^Z° taUt ^O-*UdIli V 

SBVOn atudiSB will have something uni T °° ntr °' °* oh o£ **» 

° f -* Pretending « aul X ^ ffan ^ 1 ^ * 

a suiting from tee intimate obliteration aadl 
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cooperation between the seven centres around an irreducible minimum of 
cown oore of rabies shared by all the centres, Hie proposed design 
of the Varanasi centre, as it finally emerged after the pilot stage, had 
also a fair share of unique features, whioh substantively provided direction 
in formulating tho basic design of the present study, In the next diapter 
these faotorB, whioh were instrumental in (taping the design of this 
study will be described first, Certain basic premisos were enunciated 
and accepted im the beginning, The formulation of the design, and its 
subsequent revisions by which it assumed its final form as logical 
consequences Allowing from these promises will thus become meaningful 
and of scientific value, 


t 




Chapter 2 


SPECIAL FACTORS OPERATING IN THE FORMULAIC ON OF 

THE VARANASI CENTER STUDY 


Originally the study was meant to be a comprehen¬ 
sive exploration into the nature of relationship between 
two broad classes of variables. One is what may be called 
the environmental variables - related to processes opera¬ 
ting in home conditions of the child, and in the school 
where he is studying. This class of variable has the stan¬ 
dard, generic nomenclature of independent variables. The 
second category of variables consists of tho B e which are 
related to the developmental functions of the ohild - in 
the cognitive, emotional atld social spheres, usually indexed 
by the level of performahoe of the ohild in school subjects, 
and In patterns of his behaviour in the soclal-cultural areas. 
The genuric name for this olasa of variables is 1 dependent 1 
or 1 consequent 1 variables. 

The present author, from the outset, held that, 
this above mo del, entailing one-to-one mapping of the 
independent variables on one hand, to the dependent variables 
on the other, is too simplistic a picture of the pro tty com¬ 
plicated processes that underlie the locus of development of 
the child, in which many forces, j.nuii tho out si do , environment v 
as well from within tlio cliil d, resulting from psychobiologi- 
cally determined' matu rational pro cease a, complexly Interact, 
and monitor the actual ldVul of performance arid funfctibhing 

t i 

of the child. In other words, an additional category of 
variables has to be invoked to conceptualize this intricate 
nature of the interactional processes which characterize the 
development of the child in the psychological-social splier©. 
This class has been terntdd the ^’Intervening V ofk ’’mediating' 1 
variables in the study, because the model assumes that varia¬ 
bles belonging to this claagt, mediate or intervene between 
the environmental processes on on© hand, and sp’eoifio psycho- 
motor and social behaviour' pat terns on the, other. The dif- 

i 

ferencB between the two models ia shown in Figure -1. 
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Figure Z-ll Twb k 0 dela of the developmental 1 pro cod seal 
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£a) Tlie simplistio 2-oategory modol 
(b) The sophisticated 3-oategory model. 
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Some of the advantages that accruo from conceptuali¬ 
zing a three-oategory model rather than a simple tvo-catogory 
model may be briefly onume rated ho re. The first advantage is 
that of more comprehensive coverage of the undoubtedly complex 
processes of development tha't the child is undergoing. The 
second advantage is the possibility of greater precision in 
prediction of the developmental outcomes. The third advantage 
is of greater flexibility in handling the theoretical under- 
piimin§B of thB dsyslopoisiit^il pto dfl bh 0 Si This Qid 36 s fro in thfl 
variety of ways to whibh the clata lend themselves to be analy- 
sedi the data may be so analysed to treat the intervening varii 
bias as truly mediating between the antecedent or irtdopendent 


variables on one hand, and the consequent, or dependent varia¬ 


bles on the other. Alternatively, the data may be analysed by 

! ' ' 

treating one or more, or all o'f the intervening variable a as 


if they are also dependent variable. The present study may 

r 1 

explore the po-ssibility of establishing with some degree of 
certainty whether, and if so which, any of the variables defi¬ 
ned as intervening variables, are truly behaving so, mediating 

between the antecedent and consequent variables. Such analysi 
1 

has interesting theoretical Implications. 


The next important feature of the design of the 
Varanasi centre was the coverage of the entire fUstrict of 
Varanasi, with equal weightage for the urban and rural school* 
It ia usually a matter of expediency to confine studies of tfcti 
nature and scops to schools located in the urban areas. TO 
cover schools in rural areas, some of whioh are situated in 
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comparatively inaccessible areas, creates administrative 
difficulties. But, negleoting to cuver such remo ts schools 
would only produce an incomplete picture of the truo educa¬ 
tional situation of the country. Therefor®, a firm decision 
was taken to have adequate coverage o'f the entLre district of 
Varanasi in the selection of sample schools to he studied. 
Varanasi is a sprawling district, the major axis of its 
spread being from „e a t to south-east, covering a distance of 
not less than 150 ICilometsrs. It was intended that .the varia¬ 
bility inhering in this spread of tho district - from the 
fertile Gangetic pianos in the west to tho Vindhyan hills and 
forest lands in tho south-eastern extremity should be ade¬ 
quately refleoted in the sample of schools to be studied. 

Some of the collaborating centres had decided to 
investigate in detail the contribution made to the develop¬ 
ment of the child of those processes which may brought undor 
the rubric of parent-child intor-actional variables. The 
scientific value of such a class of variables in understanding 
the developmental processes is undeniable. However, bo far 
as the study design of the Varanasi centre was'conoerned, it 
was decided that this class of variable, named in brief as 
'parental interactions' would bo oxoludod from tho purview of 
this study. In faot, any variable that would entail individual 
contact with tin.- puront s of the sample of children being stu¬ 
died, and/or detailed interviewing them, was scrupulously exclu¬ 
ded from tho purview of tho study. It was tliought this would 
introduce overwhelming workload, as contacting parents in rural 
areas involves many hurdles which could not be overcome without 
over-stretohing the limited resources availablo for the project. 

The last important characteristic of the Varanasi 
centre design was to be the relatively greater Bmphasis on 
the multivariate aspects of the data likely to be collected, 

and naturally the methods of analysis that would be appropriate 
for auch data. 

The univariate approach is a neat and meaningful 
way of viewing relationship among oategorios of data. The 
multivariate approach, which involves a logical extension 
of the univariate approach to several dimensions together, 
helps i n obtaining a more powerful perspective of the intri¬ 
cacies inherent in the data. But there are two other additional 
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advantages! (l) There results tremendous economy of' effort 
±n multiple pumparisons among a plethora of variables. (2) 

If prediction of certain outcomes is one of the aims of the 

i 

investigation, multivariate methods area the most powerful 
methods so far derived by the human mind in ensuring accuraoy 
and precision in prediction! It was, there fore, decided that 

i 

wherever feasible, multivariate methods of analysing data wouli 
be resorted to in this study, in addition to the standard un<U 

j 

.Variate'methods that are routinely followed, in studies of this 

■ 

type. 


The basic model for this study shared, features of 
several types of models currently available in literature. 

A good portion of the study had to be exploratory In nature< 
At the same time, there is a fund of information available 

i 

about various components of the developmental processes under 
study, on the basis of which certain hypotheses could be 
formulated in advance to he tested in course of the study. 

i 

The model, therefore, framed here, is of the •mixed 1 type- 
in the sense of permitting certain questions being put, as 
well as testing certain predictions made on logical grounds* 

r 

W * 

Piura a model of the type envisaging a number of 
variables within each of the throe basic categories defined 

i 

above - viz.j independent, intervening and dependont - it 
follows that the amount of data generated would be quite sub¬ 
stantial. But more importantly, to meet the end of two types 
of data analysis - one exploratory, and the □ thei? hypotheses 
testing - a very large quantity of statistical computations 
was called for. Accordingly, it was decided that the data 
processing and analysis for this canter would be through com¬ 
puterization. For this purpose, adequate provision of funds 
in the budget proposals was made. 


Coming to the operational side, a study of this 
scope and coverage, involving a lot of try-o* t and pilot inve«l 
gations, successful completion of it depended* upon vory care¬ 
ful phasing of tho entire reaearch. The phasing had to be 
realistic, and was to be subject to constant revision- and 
refinement, in the light of actual targets achieved. Phasing 
thus became a crucial aspect of the Vamnasi cantor study. Tl» 
phasing of the Varanasi study v ill he described in consider** 
detail in a later chapter, as it will be seen to have some J 
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lessons for the planning and administration of such studies 
in the future. 

i 1 

Field studies inevitably havo to faoo certain pecu¬ 
liar problems,, without .solving of Vhich tlio quality of the 
studies onnnot be assured. Over and nbove that* within that 
field-situation yhon data have to be'collected scientifically 
with standardization and of as many extraneous factors as pos¬ 
sible, new difficulties are faced, Special training of the 
research staff is an essential prerequisite. Very careful 
attention to mutioulous preparation for the testing of young 
ohildren under conditions far from the ideal that can be obtain¬ 
ed in a laboratory calls for resourcefulness, determination and 
innovativeness of a very high order. The enormity of the 
research effort can be gauged from the fact that thu same routi¬ 
ne had to be repoated from school to school, from one area to 
another, and from one phase to the next, 

A research report, by its verv nature, comprizing 
distilled findings from the entire research operation, which 
is generally prolonged and complicated, contains very little 
material on the innumerable rami fie cl tio ns and intricaoies of 
its operational processes* But thoro is a place of suah 
details in the training and heuristic functions of all now 
research endeavours* Therefore, this roport proposes to 
give * sufficient op ve rage to tha operational features of the 
study. Aeporbs, by and large, do not give spaoe to this 
feature. This, according to the present author, is not 
correct. At least two classes of persons need such infor¬ 
mation, and in good measure. One is the administrators of 
funds and policy-makers. They should be acquainted not 
merely with the finished product of a research, but also 
with the processes that have to bo invoked for obtaining 
the and product, Laok of knowledge of the procedural com¬ 
plexities that beset all such studies oanno t but produce 
laok of total understanding and consequent rigidity. Secondly, 
new researchers, and students, require such procedural infor¬ 
mation! Much of the trial and erm r rosorted to by the 
beginning researchers oan b© eliminated or reduced by pro¬ 
viding them conor© to information of aotual procedural complexi¬ 
ties accompanying any good research* 


i 
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Ms is ono apology for the bulk of thli report, 
ia Aich any attempt to be unnecessarily brief has boon 
eeolieliedi, Instead, full dotaila havo bom pnvlded to 1 
mice foe record na eoapjehoneive at possible. Even in the 
analysis of dpta, oyer-conputing m not avoided, as no 
decision was nade from the beginning ae to vhat wuld be 
relevant and germane, and what wuld not be so. 

■ ' 1 \ t * * 

I 

1 I 1 

,llitli this introduction, ye can nov turn to the 
study proper, 


l 
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Chapter 3 

i 

AIM51 OBJECTIVES AND GOALS OF THE PRiSffFNT STUDY 


General, Co nai deration i The process of develop¬ 
ment of the child, from its birth to about 5 or 6 years of age, 
has been Subjected to bath intensive and extensive atudyj in 
fact, some of the most fascinating superstructure of paya he lo¬ 
gical theory building has been erected upon tho postulated 
p syoho - sexual stages of development through Which the ohild 
is supposed to pass during his infancy, Again, the entire 
tradition of psycho me try and the measurement movement in psy¬ 
chology was intimately related ta devalopmental processes epi¬ 
tomized in the growing ohild* Psycho me try, born with the at¬ 
tempts to measure intolligonoc-i,, an,d lajef other psychological 
functions, quickly provided ■ the rfab^ia out of whioh the theory 
of 'iiLffe'rentiLa'l psychology was buil.t up, under the leadership 
of W, Stern ( 1900), whose* Ufeer,Psychologle der indivi duel leu 
Diff^rdnaeri became the forerunneap systematic work done 

in the subject of individual,., jdJ-ffe^n^e a, 

1 ■ ‘ 

Thus psychological theory on one hand and intensive 

longitudinal study of the process of growth and maturatitm \ 

* »^ 

of the child on the other, have formod two mighty streams, 

in which the focal point of intero st* has been'the growing 
ohild. 

The methods and contents as well as the /focus of 
interest of studying the neornato, the infant and the growing 
child are quite, different. In thja neonate, and the infant, 
more in the former than in the latter, the biological aspects 
of behaviour prfedotinnate, whereas in tho latter what may be 

1 1 1 1 j 1 ( , J 

called psychological aspects proper begin to emerge, and assunm 
Increasingly greater importance, for example, for very small 
infants, the very concept of brightness or dullness ia of 
little value } nor have • we 1 any..meaningful measures o f iintelli«gence, 
For very yjung infants, what are callod "developmental scales" 
are available, and are meaningful, just as "intelligence soale" 
become meaningful only 1 after 2^/2 years, and mare appropriately 
after 5 years of age. 

j 

Arnold Gessell's longitudinal studies (i94B,. 19^4) 
cf the growth proc-eae of the individual ohild oan he rightly 
considered as classics. The authoritative chapters by a host 
of authors in Leonard Carmichael r s (19,54) Manual of Ohild 




j*J*' 1 
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Development sort of lay down the model for research in develop 
mental'psychology U pto the firk half of the present century. 
This is not to say there was any dearth of perceptive studio, 

0lUldh0,)d bofo ™ but who re objective and sy stoma tl 0 

oeservation 'that ie hard science ended, and loro tookover, v ft8 

r^r Z JUde0 ‘ SUOh lmp0rt£mt nUjtlw dological inhovation 

is' Oo - twill control' w aS a pn, dud't of this aa 4. 

1 1 ‘ i 1 

Certain important changes began to characterize 
, research,.in child development of the' later fifties, sixties 
and early .seventies, The first change,i a aean in Ihe LJL 
ng recognition^ the oomplioated ohara te^bf the influences 

^ enVi ” hffient ■ **-*»"* * - innate or 

Z IZ TTV l UPPn ^ BWa * 0hildl 11118 is Bls0 related 

r -- Q - chi ?- d r ?arin J g',_p.raotioes, ,which beoame fashiott- 
‘Zl J ! ^ thirtlea '“ d Controversies of variou 

mg' a^Tdlma ^ 601,1 “ **“’ h * tB « "*** impertanoe of', moth 

aeprivation or 'Maternal ovetpm tootioni ■ i ^ * ' 

been ptnvided by easier i * ' j ^ summary has 

< ' i 4 i l 1/01) | of cohtrEi g tine 1 “PJ tiHh «a. 1 l 

by two"contending +1 .. „ . B flnd±nes Sports. 

• rr,. J , “-ng groups of students of child develonhient „„„ 
represented by D.M LqvV 1 m* j ' 1 , fJ a ^ 1 ° ne 

y 1,0v Vp Margaret flibble. John Rn,riK, r. 

Spitz and w rmn-P ™ Bowlly, Rene 

f a ana W. Goldfarb, and the other bv J 

P inns an a y * "J^^sroon and Samuel 

. A recent report by Amita .VorniaJ 1970) deal H ^ 

i studies ln'chiin ^ ' WiV) deals with 

— x*sr.rr7^ r r- 

its metho doloHnui 4 .. ' 957; remains a classic due to 

subsumed under childTo^i ' ““ 0Omplexitia * «f .. 

-- —u ;r“r rr^ - —* 

tupal studies pioneered by Whiting d nZ Z 

underlined by the m ti « ® an 1111,1 ^ 1953 ^ h « v 1 been 

ay the dlstipetive contributions bv m„ „ 

.Conger ( J i?561, Hun+ (iq£o\ S Dy MuSi 9 e * and 

* \w *) 9 Hunt 11963) aiitj, t Baldwin (l?6 7 ), to ' 

a few. r _ \ 17 Wi to name only 


_ 1 


The second transformation can 4. 

n ° e JSan **■■* and hi a school whloh * a ° 0d t0 the infl - 

investigations into ths logical' oonstruoUo ma<le ^ 
functions Of the Child, The emphasis i “* **“ ° 0snltive 

Weal treatment of group .feta, * ‘ 8 fMln the statia- 

ohild, in the grand European tradi^ 0 ” 0611 * 1 * 111011 Up ° n ' the single 
PTbao.h in cp ntradi a traction to th l<>11 ° f **“ 1 deo efraphio ap . 

1 * PPr ° a011 p0p4l «- ^ tha united stat"^otiona!^ 

■ ° f thB WOrk the * agBt sZZZZ ailth0rltatl - i 

1 ne refer te the ; 
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book by Ginsburg and Opper (l969)« 

The third maJorjof change haa been concerned 

with the .increasing ugo d f 'inganlous, acphiatioated, standari- 

1 1 1 

2 jBd tests and instruments for prods© measurement of various 
aspects of tbu child* 3 gtowth, Tin, volume by Johnson and Bom- 
marito (l97l), entitled Testa and Maei BUramoivt 3 in Child Dovolop- 
ment 1 A Handboolt , provides a good example of progress made in 
this field* This contains a lot of factual information about 

1 

tests^ and .scalepj suitable for studying the* neonate and the 
child upto 12 years of age, Precision of measurement as dis¬ 
tinct from qualitative or global issossmont is emphasized in 
this approa.qh. . j 

’ 

As mare and more systematic data are collected on 

1 

the basis of test performance by carnfuJly selected samples of 
children oomprizing different nge groups, norms of different 
types^can bo 0 stsLblishod - such as age horms, grade norma, 

1 ^ 1 , 

’fiox norms, and even regional norms! What Is more interesting 

r 

and promising is that jidr'ins of ovon vhnb used to be considered 
purely qualitative tests at times can bo o stablishedi In this 
connection, the excellent work of A^iee and Ilg (19^2) on the 
establishment of norms of mosaics designs mad© by representa¬ 
tive samples of American children varying from 2^/2 years to 
years, usingLowonfold* s Mosaic Tost is a good example of this 

1 

remarkable trend. 1 

, _ i,i 1 ■ -* 1 

v . Another tronrt which has chrmcteri2e j d rfesearoh in 

child development is an increasing recognition of the view 
that the la cub and rate of development of the child are to a 
certain extent culture-specific, Tho spurt in aross-oultural, 

t t " 

joro'ss-national, ahd cro'sa-continental studies of the late 
fifties and sixties has underlined this ‘unity in diversity' 
in tho norms of chil'd, adolescent and adult behavioural develop^ 

T ' ' , 

ment patterns. Each'nation, eaoli othnio group, even aaoh com¬ 
munity oontiibutos something specific to the growth pattern of 
their own children. Therefore, normative trends of child growth 
of one culture may not be fully generalizabl© to or conparable 
with those of other cultures- The neod for developing separate 
national and regional norms deco mss imperative, an assumption 
which appears to bo implicit in the NCERT ( 19^4) Symposium on 
Child Development . This work draws upon research experience 
accumulated within the oountry rather than abroad* 
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In moat studiaa in developmental psychology an idea 
seems to bd implicit that the growing child passes through 
distinct stages a one stags being sh,u,,1y different from the 
next on certain counts. Qlassioal psycho-amlysis postulated 
thrfee distinct psycho-sexual etagos within the infantile period, 
The pdr±9d following the infantile period, called latency perloi 
is considered to be characterized by a roJativo quiogeene of 
the psycho-sexual modes of behaviour, With the onset of 
puberty, theta i’ s a reorudescense of the psycho-sexual urges. 
Again, even the entire adolesoenOe period has boon thought to 
donaist of three o r four district stagu a ‘ marking emergence of 
cleanout psycho-sexual functions. This orthodox Froudoan vie, 
° ..equential and well demarka-ted stages of development has not 
gone uncontented, in tha light of much empirical evidence 
co looted .far, However, the'combination of cultural and 
^netic factors determining certain postured i ranaitlen point , 

e » of the child i a so formidable, that most studies in 

ZZTZ al ;r 1Wl ° ey * *¥». + * i»* consideration. 
t ■ ’ \ Y alS ° reflG ° tB thiB oul tural-gen e tical cons- 

y confining itself to children batman V\z to 11 years, 

over a ne-rin* 4 . I’, 1 P toCoa 3 lJ s whioh take place . 

jr Trfi a ,Period of time, another process Lhrin-r , ., * ' 

"Bkes imDor^-l ’■ p a> Ulu1, of socialization, 

s import contribution to develioment 44 

though started earlv h d * , P ' Socialization,^ 

*. r»*«, Infmoy. «'^ ’T 

f ' y At st &G e i the ohild w x, 

pro fframmR n-p j r initiated to 8, 

P„ gramme of 00*44^,,.^ ^ t . 

more overt on n „ j j-j raining. The emphasis is 

i “gnitive and motor skills rathe-r. +», 

competences. The h , , rather than on social 

The actual mode and atvle u ' 

aeress communities »i n „ . 7 socialization Variei 

1 : 6 * "“ b * r ° f „ t M 

,W,i ii' to ” u„a, the 6>h ,_ 

- ... z:~r v ~- ° ! —»>—■* u„d, 

the harshness or permissive* “* 0nforoeme nt of discipline, That 

affeota''development of ^lUZ trait ° 0i ^ liziti011 

hy a member of psychologists ‘th * *****' to be aooo Pted ’ 

and cognitive development ara r P° 1 '»fiist a . whether motor 

^ -*U a -searchable ^etiot 80 ^ ^ 


i l 
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,n 'ttoopd of! socialisation is tremendously widened 

and enriched, by another agency - the school, On the baaio 
process of .growth and maturation, largeiy determined by genetio 
aqd hie logical factors, are super-impo sed two concurrent socially 
zatipn influences which are 1 complimentary to eaoh other. One 
is the environmental modulations emanating from the home and 
faihily. The other is, the influence exercise^d by the psyoho- 
sodial processes of schooling. Admittedly, both these broad 
streams of influences are embedded in the social-aultural milled 
within which the child is born, aijd brought-up. At this point, 
the synthetio, interdi sciplinary nature. a f the concept of 'de¬ 
velopment* needs to ba underlined! it refers to that total, 
.integrated* on-going change* towards greater organization 
greater doordination* and greater sophistication'and precision 
that takes place within the child) in terms of his oognitive 
functions, his emotional inter*.ao tions, in his soalal skills, 
and in hid values, interests and attitudinal build-up. 


In our country, the bulk of children, who does at fall, 
enters school at 5 to 6 years of'age, This does represent a 
sudden transition for the child. On one hand, new hyps a of 
inner psychological processes have been initiated within him, 
with a certain graduation and moderation - nursing him to make 
adjustments to now demands and challenges - 'encouraging and 
holriforoing his search fbr freedom ^ihd desire to explore and 
experiment with his social and physical enVirorimoht* But' by 
displacement in the "group setting in the school, some'of the 


modeling devolves upon his peers, in addition to his teachers, 
whidh call s fb’r newett type s of adjustments and disb’iplinning. 


' 1 New demands are mads upon him; trials 'are repeated 
*to, stamp in new behavioural mo dess sohedules of reinforcement 
are altogether different; even 'thp quality of reinfo roe irient is 
different negative reinforcements like punishment, withdrawal 
of affection, disapproval* eta. coming in place'of positive 
reinforcements, used so lavishly so far. Most important .oif,, 
all, the child is made to pass through a toughening meohan.1 amj 
he is made to leafn that some of the goals and ends coveted by 
him cannot be immediately gained, or gained by showing his 
anger, resentment, aversion, or revolt* Above all, he is 
made to learn that he has to perform certain social functions, 

and conform to certain social norms, for his very survival in 
the group. 
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Alma, ObJ bo tjyo a, and Goals i Gencml 

This is ossontially a study of developmental psycho¬ 
logy of <fche school growing child of a particular age gwmp.viz. 
5 'I Z yaEira t0 11 yQars - Tho child comes ,to, ,tho school with 
oertain basic equipment a and Skills, soma of which are already 
functional and some are merely potential. , H e may be viewed as 
being subjected to m a ny different typos of influences which can 
bo broadly divided into three major categorical 

(i) Those which originate from tho inner processes 
of hi a growth and maturntionj 

. (li) Tho so which emanate from his home and family 
,, Qnvi ro liman tj - 1 

M ' . I ' I ‘ I 

(ill) Those which are exercised by the organizational- 

environmental process of his schools 

i 

1 1 * 

The general objective of this study, to be conducted 
on a representative sample of children of the district of Varanasi 
is thus seen to make a systematic investigation into the ways 
in which these three major factors, sot and inturao t to doter- 
"mlne the locus of development of, the child, broadly understood 
in terms of tho growth, maturation, and acquisition of oertain 

notions in tile intoliuotual .qogmtiyo, and social-oniot-lnr .nl 
s^>h6 red. 

1 ■ i 1 j 

i* Making Judicious uae of al're'ady dovolopod conceptuali¬ 

zations in the field of devblopmonrtal- psychology and related 
areas, and of known research findings, we can envisage the' fol¬ 
lowing model for tho pre-senl study. 


, .Wpi I . 

1 n d&p Bn de n t 

Variable 4 1 


1 LaVel li 
1 n te rvenin g 
V a rl a bl b g 


Level in 
Dependent 
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— Ge ne tlo Eguip uiG n t 
Home and'Family' Bcoldgical Environmental 

Environmental . fqotors of organizational 

Factors Neighbour- faotors, of the 

*' 1 hood Sohool 


Co gnitive 
func tlon- 
ing. 


Language 

skills 


Soqial Social 
Maturity 1 aboeptancs 
i 1 • -and skill,a 


.Emergent 
Mo ral 
Values 


Ma the mn t io al 
skille 


Perceptual 
organizing 
Abllltiea 


Figure 2-A 0a ^La Model of the Study 
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Thrfle points a re worth mention A ng 4* t this stags 
with regard to the above model* f 

■ (a > ' Ihe thrse •»««. f.-i.jvwntiii,; three lavoia, I 
are .shown to contain only a limited number of varitihieg 

eaoh. Admittedly many mo re variables could bo put i n f 
eadh of these three* boxes. The variables thn t in.vu tj oe n \ 
put there reflect the choice made by the- design uf th „ \ 

in the light of limitations and cunstniints within which it’' 
has to be carried out, 

1 L 

1 

•'‘I f % ► 

(b) W10 bores are by n o m -ana water-tight compart. ' 

" but are porcue and elastic, -ho m ,,„„ within each ! 

box kre also percua and elaatio. The intone Wen,, botwaen . 
the th«e. boxes, and within each of the boxes an, not one- 1 
W, .but, .multi-way. The plaoo^nt of tho intervening v„ ri J 
" -----pendent and dependent voriob!,,, i a a co„‘ 

between t» -it ’ d * "° provcnt interaction 

between level- 1 and Level III factor,. 


ii 


the box ollvel^r iT °" ° Urt “ in *’»*»« **« J 

or artifact.' Wo thing prevent! ZTT ^ °" nCU, ' tU " 1 oonvBn M 
jariables vi thln thl " ^ to mo " "" ^ ° r 

Level III box. For , lavu ^” Pri ""’ ,ly b " S ° ns 40 *“ 

obtained. i s being conceptualised he,.. “ UV " funl:ti ° nln « 

■ with the performance of the child i„ T ” “ ,,U=t ° r m 
tasks. It,is alsn' n ” lan Sbf i ^ w and nunu-ricfcl 
. . . 80 im Plicit that be side a 

he rent mental ability it ' ' 1 ' ' hl 3 «*«»-* ti cally in- 

best’partially determined b le ^* functi °hing has been at 
from the home and the school 1X1110,0 ntal factors, operating 
.^I'p^feence as a. purely d Anothfc r research can conceptual 
in :^ aa ^age-and mathematiosil* ^ d&nt ' V0 ' :tiubl «» just as performs] 
may apply to ^ social skills 'h ' k|S * ,'»rgumente 

S 0 fares this study j. "«* • doveibptnen t, *md so on. 

,. to ^oeicaii^ 4 emer ^ ^ nb ° yu **•*■* *>&i •»*> 

out above. ' ® 1 ” 1 goals of tho study *pell 

>• i 

s i 

•w , — , ' 

■ • ■ -.The above ^mo'dei--is' . * ’ 

5 o«ib P men tu . piD . dosses ,, —_=f«tod_ae e simulation of the 
■.beohdxa,.,^ tta ^ Pt^lixed provide the ceaenti 

* W 11 n6e * translation in# 
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a research design, that is an operational plan-frame , which 
will permit testing certain conclusions that logically follow 
from the proco. ss-modei* This is done in the next chapter. 
The specifio aims of tke study can then be spelled out in 
greater detail, in the form of certain questions to be ans¬ 
wered, and in the form of certain hypotheses to be tested. 

The instruments that can be used, the procedures to be fol¬ 
lowed for collecting the data required, and methods and tech¬ 
niques to be used for analyzing the data, all will logically 
follow from the research design. These are described in the 
next chapter. 




1 

Chapter 4 
METHOD 


In the previous Chapter the basic model of the process of 
psychological development in the 'school going child has been presented* 
although in a simplistic fashion* One great advantage of having such a 
model is that the entire 'method* to be followed for conducting the research 
can be derived more or less logically from it. In fact, all the major 
decisions for the investigation also follow from the research design, 
according to certain logical principles, as will be shown below* 

Design 

The universe for this tudy will consist-of school going children 
of the entire Varanasi district who belong to the age range of 5^ to 11 ■ 
years, and at the time of the study are reading in either Grade I, Grade 
II or Grade V. Children sampled from Class I should be between 5^* to 
years of age; and children sampled f rorn'Clas sY shourd be between 9^ to 
11 years. In this way, the age distribution will, be bimodal,with two 
ranges; one between 5^ to years, and. the other between 9b to 11 years* 
The.total,..sample size will be around 600, 300 for children sailed from 
rural schools, and 300 for, children.sampled from urban schools, divided 
proportionately between the t,wo sexes, -the number of schools'being more or 
less equal between urban and rural areas. 

The sample children's current level of functioning along certain 
psychological dimensions will be measured by administering either standard¬ 
ized instruments, or tools specially devised fbr the study. Information 

. . r ' i \ ‘ 

about the home, family and parental background conditions as well as 
about £ne standard and nature of the schooling undergone by the children 
will.also be collected. Lastly tests for measuring and arithmetic, 

j i ^' ' ■- 'l 

alofrg with ‘a-test of the capacity for imaginative organization, viz*, 
the Indian adaptation'of the Lpwenfeld Mosaic Test will be administered 
to the sanple subjects. t 

The information collected including the scores made by the Subjects 
on the set of tests administered to th'em a'!re considered to belong to 
three conceptual categories i (i)-Independent variables - these including 
parental characteristics, home background factors, the standard and quality 
of schooling, location of sdiools, age-grade and Sex of the subjects; 

(2) Intervening variables,- include social maturity, moral relativism, 
intelligence, and social accqatability; (3) the dependent variables 

. * ' * ' ,' 1 

include tests of achievement in language, arithmetic, and Indian adaptation 
of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Testi The nature and extent of inter-relationship 

• I. * . f , ' . * a -* 

between and vdthin the three major categories of variables will be 
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statistically analysed, to throw light on the contribution made by home L 
and school factors on the process of development of the cognitive, s I 
affective and social functions of the child. I 

FUtther, how different groups of ohildren, groined on the basis 
of various classificatory categories, differ with-regard to the variables 
belonging to the three major classes bf. variables vdll be studied by 
appropriate statistical techrtiquesi . Age-grade, sex, location of school, 
type and.'.quality of schools attended, parental conditions, including 
their sap^g-economic status are the variables that can be used for forming 
different groups. An attempt may also be made to develop appropriate 

| 

statistical formulations fbT predicting performance ol children in school 

subjects like language’and arithmetic in terms of their standings in the 

■. independent, and intervening variables. The overall approach of the 
* , • 1 

, .research-design and data analysis .wftll be the multivariate one. \ 

», f ' - / •* « 4 r t ,** 2 t * ' ” 1 - * ' 


-rt,' 


Multistage sampling will.be resarted toiifor-choosing subjects 

i , 

fbr this study. A combination g.f. quota sampling with randomisation will 
be used for the entire soling‘procedure. ."The stfipS in the sampling 


will be as follows ,|- 


For Urban Schoo] 


.•nr .'.u- 1 ' 

'.Or' './r.' 


. • .. (a) A complete test of all primary schools within the corporation 

area of Varanasi City wild be prepared, in consultation with the offices 
of the Chief Inspector of .Schools and Regional Xospoctrsss of Schools. 
Names of «''many 1 private and Unaided schools as far as can be. ascertained 
‘ wii 1 also be included In the above list. 

t + ,> f i ■* , , 

> i 

(b) Two lists will be made from tttff.-mteftr list - one of aided 
ancl the other qf unaided schools. ■ ■ 1 ■ i.- ■ _ 

• - (c) A total of 15-16 schools are to 'be chos'en fLm these two ' 

' list's . the nunber to be drawn'-ft™ each, of th.s t*>• lists win. bo' approxl- 
~«taly in the same proportion.a. between that, of the nuaber of schools 

■ ra j her ’ th ° nwb * 1 »* _•***• **- ** imm u 

«a :rr a uttie - ?h ° ?siW9 °* u*. 

will be through th# use of iepdom nunhers. ' 

1 . , * " *' ’ ; *’ ! . ■ . j 

chosen zzzgirgz rv— seh °°»« 

'• '^portion in the^universe i h l’ “ ^ thSlr 

from which the ss'npie is ? be l s' ' 

. mpi V s bein 9 drawg.., The nunb f . , r 

much smaller than that of the bove G rw^i 1 * * 

■ ' the boys . ech poU <t Thero is ro strong I 
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parity between boys schools and girls school. However, the proportion 
of girls in the sample is expected to be higher than in the universe 
of all school gding children (of, this age rartge and of'these three grades) 
of both Sexes* due to two factors » 

i ' \ 

! Y % 

(i) Most of the un-aided private primary schools are co~educational. 
Therefore * these will contribute, some girls to the sarrple. 

% i 

\ 

(ii) Any primary school in the stated is, in principle, co-educat ional, 
Unless it is strictly designated a girls school, and therefore a few 
■sprinkling of girl students are to be found in most primary schools, and 
moie so in the- rUral areas, then in urban areas. These will also tend 

, I 

to inflate the female proportion in the sample. 

It is also expected that the proportion of large, medium and small 
schools in the universe will also be approximately maintained in the 
sample of schools drawn in this way, through randomization within each * 
list* • 

For Rural Schools 


(1) First a master list of all schools of the district of Varanasi 
will be prepared in four parts, corresponding to the four tehsils of 
Varanasi, viz., Sadar, Chakia, ChSndauli and Bhactohi. Only : those schools 
receiving aid from the Education Department, and which da not fall within 
the coiporitiun limit of Varanasi 1 City, will be included in this list. 

i- . • ’ • 

( 2 ) About - 4 s£h6ols would be chosen from each of the 4 lists 
by using tables of random numbers. 

« L r . ' ■' 

For the sampling of rural schools no distinction will be made 
between aided and private, (private unaided primary schools in rural 
areas of Varanasi are very rare, if not non-existent), and boys and gixls 
schools,, In the. rural areas" "there a,ie. quite-a few primary schools for 
, girls onlyiL But th^ir inclusion or" n&t 4ri the sarriple will be Strictly 
3 matter of chance, , 

Selection of Subjects 


In the last stage* subjects are to be chosen from the three - 
grades, I, II and V, The exact procedure to be followed is described 
below 1 


(i) The.ciass -regist-ei-. fox class;I is first secured, aixl a list 
of ail students in the class, alongwith their respective enrolment 
numbers, is prepared. 
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(ii) The school register is then consulted, to identify all those 
students whose ages on the day of selection* fall between 5"^" years 
to years. Rejecting all those students whose ages exceed 6k years 
or are below 5^ years, a new list is prepared. 

, (iii) From this list, by strict use of the randomization principle, 
7 to 10 students will be chosen, depending ipon the size of this list. The 
size of this list will not usually exceed 20, but will,be usually much 
less. Thus anything from 50 to ]D0 per cent of all students whose age 
fall between 5^ to 6k years on the day-of first testing will be included 
in the sample. It is quite possible that from a particular class even 
the mininnm number of 7 students will not be available to constitute 
the sariple* 


If there .are more than one section of .the same grade, then the 
entire sample for that grade will be proportionately distributed among 
those sections, rather than selecting; all students from the same section, 

► l' »i 

• » - ^ 

•- . (iv) % This procedure is Jrepe&ted for Grafde II and Grade V. 

• T ,i — 

In' thfl-\ay, itj is expected that about- 20-,.atud.ents will be 
chosen from each sdhool> In some cases this 1 number may fall below 20, 
and in some cases this number may somewhat 6xce'ed'20. This is the method 
to be followed fox constituting the original or master sample of subjects 

i , 

who will be administered the entire battery of test9 in three or four 
rounds-,, spread over almost 6 to 9 months. Vtfith Bn e-Xpected sample 
attenuation of 20 — 25%, a final sample of 300 for both rural and urban 
schools wi,],!. thus f be assured# Sample attenuation -is sure to occur, due 

('I ' Hi , 

? " to illness, casual absenteeism, and drop-outs. 


Instruments and Tools . ^ 

The instruments and tools to- be used in this study are meant to 

*> J., 

correspond to the factors that axe congeputalized in the three categories 
of variables as delineated in the basiG model of the research design 
shown in Figure- 2-.; s Ttie t?ols to bb : used a-re listed in Table 4-1 shown 

beTow, ' _L.i 



Table 4—1 


List of tools -to be used'In the: 1 study 


t. Independent Variables 
Group 


* 


; Tool 


Inherent Background Factors* - 
Sex 
Age 


■M 

,r 'i 




, A: P^tennined frpm, school * 5 jj 


a 



:v 

Variables 


Table 4 -1 (Contd.) 


Tools 



Hcme-FaMily.. Bflckaxfl.undrfactor b 4 


Parent* 6 Education' 
" Occupation 

M Income 

" Religion 

" ' Caste 

ii 


. ). 
)' 
n 
> 


Socio-economic status 


) 

) 

,) 


Special socio-economic status r 
schedule prepared for this study 


Schoo \ Enyirormentaj 
Factors* 

Teacher Qualification 
Teacher-Pupil Ratio 
School Equipment 


) School facilities scale specially 
! j prepared for this study by the 

L ) Bangalore Centre 

' '•! ■ 


Ecological Factors of Neighbourhoods 


Location of School Schools sampled from urban 

and'ratal areas 


II. INTERVENING VARIABLES 

■ 

. Emergent Moral Values 

!. '*i ’ ‘ ’ 

A?gSPtanbS a nd 

Sgfii ia*; Sk ills* 

Popularity and Group 
1 Acceptance 

Social Maturity 


Cognitive-intellectua1 
functionings 

Mental Age 

Intelligence Quotient 

■ ,n \ i" 

III. DEPjENCENT VARIABLES 
Language Skills 

Mathematical .Reasoning 
Skills 

Perceptual Organizing 
Abilities 


Moral Relativism Scale specially 
framed by the Hyderabad Centjce 


Sociometric Test developed by 
the Varanasi Centre 

Social- Maturity Scale developed 
by the Bangalore Centre 


)' r Poxteus Maze.’Test 

) 

) ‘ ' 


•'Aehievanent Test for Hindi 
developed by the Delhi Centre 

Achievement test for mathematics 
developed by the Delhi Centre 

The Indian Adpatatiort of,'the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test developed 
by' the Varanasi Centre 
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.So.,far.AS the. Varanasi Centre study is considered, as many as 

9 different inst runent®-'axe proposed to be used, not counting thcf' 

* sub-scales "or'part s- within satne^-.a-f. tlve. iQiiiyi dual b ut composite tools. 

Out of these 9 instruments, only one, viz., the Poxteus Maze Test is 
a well-known internationally standardized ,! tc-5t of ‘general ■ intelligence 
of the nonverbal type. The Indian Adaptation df the iibwenfold Mosaic 
Test is-jalso a standardised tool, in the s u nse that the original 
Mosaic Test is standardized, and its adaptation hns also been- standardize 
over.a number of years. The ^ciometric Test is also a standard tool 
in that sense. The remaining six instruments will be tools specially 
fabricated fox this study* t'wo of these willbe' supplied by the Bangalore 
Centre, tiro tests of performance in schodlsubject6 will be s.upplied by 
the Delhi Centre, one will be supplied by the Hyderabad Centre, and't'he 
.■ ,remaining one devised by the Varanasi Centre. Table No«'4*2 shown below 
gives the source of these 9 tools to be used'by the VarariaBi Centre. 

^ * i j * i - 

• • 1 u ■ 

r , 1 

*' Table 4-2 


Centre-wise Sources .of Tools to be 
used fox the Varanasi Centre Study 

Centre Tools 


h u 


1. Delhi 


2. Bangdlhre^’ 


'j - 


3. Hyderabad 
4* Varanasi 



1. language Achievement Test 

• 1 ■ r , t [ i' 1 . . ■ 

2. Mathematics Achievement Tost 

• ' !i: 

3. School Facilities Scales 

4. Social Maturity Scale 

5. Moral Relativism Scale 

6 ’ ifeaic" l^|£ tatlon of Low enfeld 
7. Socio-Edorbmic Status Schedule 

B. Sociometrici Test of Popularity 





Procedure - •( 

* nsplts ° f the relativity modest size of the Saspie, ejected 
to hi l ielf°„ ,t d th8 firB1 C °' Jntit ’ 9 ’ ,the rtud >' fca " Considered 

to b a I UE C0Ve “ 9e ’ i «*f- <>' the nu *er af variables 

. tro-thirds o*. tbs subjects of the lleotlon - Moreover 

wbe tire easily. careful phasl „ g Qf ■ £ * Vo Un9 childreb 

■ in this study.and the x of importance 

texms.of the‘‘phasing planner lu f"?? 0 ***** 0 * in - 

V*. 1 . 1 I 1 * ' 4 u _ ' 
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In the earlier sta.ges of the study, tools will be orepared and 
tried .out in a fqw schools, and in the light of this experience they 
■would be finalised. .When ali the tools are ready, these will - be used 
in a pilot study which will .anticipate the final study in-all aspects 
save in the- size of sample, being only one-tenth of the final sample. 

In the light of the experience and findings of the pilot study, both 
operational details of the' procedure for administration of tests, and 
the duration of the phasing, will be finalized.- 

Wiereas the constitution of the school Sample will be conpleted 
during the pre-pilot, preliminary stages, the constitution of the actual 
subject sample will be deferred until the first round of the study 
proper is taken qp. Tfri-sis to be done within a period lasting not 
more than 8 months of the school session. 

i i 

The administration of the 9 instruments will be. done in two 
or three rounds. The first round will start in late August and last 
upto the end of October, or even spill into November. The second round 
of testing will conmence in January,, and will end by the end oK'March, 

An extra, final round may be necessary in April, for catching stragglers, 
that is, those subjects who had appeared in tests administered in the 

■ i t 

first round, but were absent in the second round. 

In the first round, the following 5 teats will be used » 

(a) School Facilities Schedule 

(b) SES Schedule 

(c) Porteus Maze Test 

(d) - Indian Adaptation of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test 

(e) Social Maturity Scale 

The sifcjects aje required to respond, on an individual basis to only 
three tests, viz., the SES Schedule, the Porteus Maze Tost, and the 
IA1MT. The remaining two tools, Viz. ,■'the School Facilities Schedule, 
and the school, and the subjects are not required to respond to these 
tools. 

I . i 1 

i 

In the second round, the following 4 tests will be 
used i 1 .. 

(a) Sociometric Test 

(b) Moral Relativism 

(c) Test of Achievement in Hindi 

(d) Test of Achievement lf» Mathematics 



The' first test, Sociometric Test of popularity is adninstered 
as a group test in Grades II and V, but as an individual test in Grade I. 
Likewise, the Moral Relativism test is admirfistrable" as an individual 
test in Grade I,'and aa a group test in Grades II and V. Both the 
achievement tests are meant to be group tests, though in grade I, to 
treat them as individual test may be called for. 

It would be ideal to acininister. the two school achievement tests, 
only towards the fag end of the school session, i.e. in April, just 
before the elimination. For administrative and oppositional reasons this 
has to be spread over 3 or' 3^" months. 


- ; After the final round is over,' Which is to be completed before 
the school closes for summer vacation, in which tests are administered 
to the stragglers in certain schools, the data processing will start. 

The tests are properly scored and tabulated in master sheets or rosters. 

. .. . , i ■ - : ■ 

These are then coded and scored for punchirtg on IBM cards. The coded 
"MOres are carefully checked once, before obtaining punched data cards 
from the same. The printouts ("listings") of the coded scores are 

. a i 

carefully checked to locate mis-punches, and new corrected cards made. 
While certain cross-tabulations are to be done manually, most of the 
statistical testing of the data will be computerized. On the basis 
of the results obtaiped from the detailed statistical analysis, the 
final report will be prepared. 

* !- \ ■ i J. 

* 4 ’ l 

Processing of Data ,,M ' 

• +-j ■ 

The entire processing of data collected -from this study can 
be viewed to consist of several distinct stages « 


1. Data treatment , . 

ii, Data processing and-arrangementC- 
iii. Data analysis fox descriptive statistical purposes 
-iv, Data analysis for inferential statistical purposes 


Originally, data will be generated in the form of responses 
gxven to items of the instants' - obtained from records (such as 

° f the s * jeot) ’ ° bseivation (sex ° f «»■ «*•<*), 
th 'T as 800131 Of the subject), and from the subjects 

coJlT' treatment r6f9TS t0 th ° 8e °P 3I3tl °"= to ensure 

c mpleteness, accuracy, unambiauitv d-anHnrj . 

data collected, standard nomenclature, etc. of the 


Processing and arrangement 
as scoring, (either qualitative or 


of data, refer to such operations 
quantitative), coding of score 
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categories, transformation of scores, by codes, or by special formulas, 
and deciding about the format or structural arrangement to be followed 
for presenting the data. Careful decision* are required to be made at 
every stage. For example, presentation of a result of the acfoinistration 
of a particular test may be done through actual raw scores, or through 
summaries such as frequency distributions, in which case the size and 
the starting point of the class interviews are matters of choice. Results 
of how many variables and which variables are to be shown together are 
all matters of careful decision. All these decisions cannot be made at 
an early stage, and must wait, until the final data have taken some shape 
due to data treatment. 

In data analysis proper, when the ejploratory purposes of the 
study are taken under consideration* the data will be arranged with a 
view to answer certain questions with regard tb the pscyhological processes 
under examination using Various cross-tabulations of scores from different 
ae^s. of variables, certain summary-statistics about the distribution 
properties of the'variables unde^-study/'siich'as their central tendencies 
and dispersion are computed and presented.' Certain over-a'll trends will 
become apparent from thoughtful presentation of Summary statistics, 
through tfcbleg of single, variables, and’^idss-tabulation of two or more 
variables, even if only marginal frequencies, and their percentages, means 
and measures of dispersion are also reported, 

, ttta analysis, with tegard to inferences that can be drawn from +h 

• r ' ’ 

the nature of the distribution of data, using univariate, bivariate pr 
multivariat approach, is best, conceptli&lifced art'd'carried out in terms 
of ejplicltly stated hypotheses to 1 be tested by appropriate statistical 
techniques. It will rot serve much purpose to" write in detail and 
exhaustively all the hypotheses that '-could' be tested.' For one thing, 
because of the nature of the distribution of scores of certain variables, 
it becomes apparent that any elaborate or-sophisticated statistical 
testing is wholly unnecessary or redundant. Again, in certain cases 
directional hypotheses may be stated quite precisely! in other cases, 
only general non-directional null hypotheses may be formulated. However, 
formulation of at least the major classes of hypotheses is a requisite 
step of all good research design itself. In the fallowing section 
the more inportant hypotheses that are proposed to be tested are listed. 

' 1 , ' i ’ i 

Hypotheses to be Tested 

Let us go back to the basic process model shown .in Figure 2-1 
the basic research model following fxom.it Figure 2-2, and ! th'e lifting 
of variables and tools to correspond to them- in Table-4*1. The variables 
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put under the cdtegofy of 'intervening variables 1 are tentative or 
heuristic. Some experts may view them as independent variables} 
others may treat them as dqaendent variables. One justification for 
■ treating this class of variable-’ separately is this * th« child can 
do little, if, at all, to influence or modify the independent variables - 
they remain fairly constant. But variables under the second category 
(intervening), are mainly interactional in nature* the child's responses 

t 1 t 

serve as feedback, modulating or monitoring the reactions from actors 

r 

in the environment. Even a variable like intelligence will thus t* 
considered t.o be .an intervening variable, because,evidences are not 
wanting to point out that environmental stimulation determines the 
ultimate level of intelligence (and also a host of other functions such 
as perceptual processes, and of course social interactions). Again, 
therapeutic measures taken by parents to v pccelerate clull offsprings 
.may affect level of cognitive functioning. These two classes of 
variables, tog et,he$ .q^,. separately .may. determine .the outcome , or performance 
tapped by .the dependent variables. .Attempt may be made, by invoking 
appropriate statistical..techniques to 9ee whether indeed the,.intervening 
variables so d*fined in this study, behave thus in the mediating fashion 
as postulated. 


the face .of the unclean a.nd complicated..reture of findings 
with regard to .th& disposition of almost ay. the variables proposed to 
studied in the present investigation, we ape on safe grounds to a.ssuma 
- that processes subsisting between three classes of variables, are not 
al«ys directional, but axe reactional - some variables affecting some 
o r variables, in one direction or the. pther, and. in varying, degrees. 

scheme has to be set .p, under whip), the various hypotheses that can 
be tested pan be formulated, or ia^^ticg.msde.as to how they could 


»*■ , 


i ■ * 

S cheme for Fonnulat* ng Hyno^saa. 

v 1 ■ 

.The various hypotheses that «« w * u. . 
major categories , • " be t,rt,d ,?* *«» three 

r* - 

sheets, L* ^ in the SCh °° 

Junction of the variability In tte'... 

J.™', •o\ui/;( a) Background variables 

(b) Parental variables,,, a * d » .rr' ' 

(?) Gfehool,facilities-vaHgfitieg, 
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II. .Hypotheses concerning tKe 'nature of scores obtained by the 
subjects in the Intervening variables as a function of the variable in 
the same three categories of independent variables. 

Ill, Hypotheses concerning the rnture of inter-relationship 
between scores obtained by the subjects in the intervening variables 
on the one hand, and the dependent variables on the other. 

There are also possibilities of testing certain hypotheses 
following what may be called the multivariate approach with regard to 
the antecedent variables, as well as with regard to the dependent 
variables being considered together, as a vector, as is done in the 
multiple analysis of variance, or in canonical correlation. 

Keeping the above scheme in view, some hypotheses can be 
formulated in precise terms. As pointed out earlier, it will rot be 
useful to give an exhaustive list of such precisely formulated 
hypotheses'. But some examples of the type of hypotheses that will 
ultimately be subjected to statistical testing will be given a little 
late*. The list can be e^anded very greatly. But certain principles 
may be stated here to follow how the -same types of hypotheses testing 
can be repeated with certain chajoges with respect .to gjnoupg to which 
each hypothesis refers. 

• ' a. , 

The independent variables-are seen to have different levels 
arranged in a hierarchical fashion. Sex of the subject," location of 
school, and age-grade are the basic variables at the primary level. If 
these three factors are held constant, < we get 2 x 2 x 3 as 12 homogenous 
groups, with respect to. Which the equality or otherwise of the group 
means of the distribution of the scores in the intervening and dependent 
variables are feasible. The twelve homogenous groups ,ari.ge from 

Two sexes — male and femaie 

Two locations of schools, urban and rural, and 

Three age-grades, Grades I, II and V. 

- r 

Again, within earih of these 12 groups* the extent and nature of co-variation 
between pairs of variables chosen from both of the sets, intervening' 
and dependent, can be studied, in terms of formulated hypotheses. 

Again, for certain purposes, holding'one of the three 1 basic 
background factors constant, the remaining, t^° factors may be collapsed, 
singly or jointly * for example, by retaining the sex variable, both 
locations urban and rural oan be collapsed, with or without retaining 
the trichotomy between the three age-grades* Likewise, within each 
of the three grades, the dichotomy of locations urban and location,' 
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can be collapsed with or without retain!nj th,. dichotomy botwoon the two 
sexes. And so on. Many new typos nf rjmpinne crtn be formed in thi 
Significance of differences between group moans, on,; ,f correlations*^ 
between variables within the «nmo gravies can be studied* Detailed and 
exhaustive examples of formation of such ■amups will be provided in 
appropriate sections of the report. 

5 ' • ‘ T1 ' 9 linB of ax 9 unent with the basic background variables of the 

. first lsvel, Vizi,, sex, age*grade and school location, may also be extent! 
and applied to the variables of the next level, such as those related to 
parental charactarlstics, and quality of schooling. There are a number 
of components of the variables comprizing rnrent.nl characteristics which 
are town to exercise certain influence, in complicated ways open child*, 
growth and developments the same is true of the variability among the 
schools, in terms of Mb factors as teachor-p^il ratio, teacher 
qualification, and school equipment and facilities. The wny the variable 
Of these two classes of, influent - one from tte. *m, e and parents and 
from the school, c n be studied within one* of the homogenous grog,, 

andTe " °Z' ^ ” hl0h ’ aU - the tteee oentral factors sex, location 
. g ,-gra* are held constant, or in which one, or two factors are I 

held constant,and the re«„^ two or one is allowed to v. ry T f I 

,. c:: ;rr io r of these tw ° eu ^= - ~ i 

•, ZZ ‘2 T f 811 ° f *»•«>—. in relation to groups ‘ 

gras o nonghoriqgenity, soon - assumes formidable proportions 

; . -The above discussion throws some lioh* ™ 4 .^ 

Of the frames that are possible to h. * complicated nature 

P'-'t’SiBie -to Jba used, for * . 

hemogenity, with regard to all + w, , , ^ 9r0U,S ° f Varvln S 

gimps have been comoose,, "" epo ndont variables. But once the 

statistical techniques. TblT' h 80 ™ ° 0npar ' 1ble b * a appropriate 

. i" an tbs variables that belong'If ^ *** * **“ 
dependent category Th a- 8 lnt,2 rvening as well as the 

*r certain, vertexes c^t 11 *’' °* trendS ° f the group means 

they cannot be ^stated. with-' s h S ° me Cet * a * n fcY “ but for other 

two .types of hypotheses wii/h - specific instances of these 

ir - - mU be P Ies ented below. 

So far, those anaiy ses that 

various types of 9Mup mKln8 of " ^ted to the comparison of ths 
ntervening and dependent, have b ma e in two classes of variables * 
.can next be extended to certain k 60 discusSed * T h® same line of argime&l 
inter-relationship or'concomitsnt'T!' 6818 ths Postulated ' 

sets of variables, the' 1 IT '^ «* 

sohtroni^nns or more Z e’inw and homogenous, by ' 

correlation measures obt,in ? q,by * B<i «* 

t st. tlstical techniques* 






■ “Ji 
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directionality and strength of the measures ©.f correlation between pairs 

i 

or sets of variables may also be postulated in the hypotfeses framed, 
depending upon our previous knowledge about such inter-relationship. Some 
instances of hypotheses,,in which directionality and strength may be 
stated with some certainty, and some whero this can not be done, will 
be shown below. 

Powerful multivariate methods of statistics will also be ejplored,- 
fbr the purpose of prediction of school performance, and performance in 
the Mosaic Test, on the basis of scores made in the intervening variables, 
and position of the subject with regard to the independent, background 

characteristics. The hypothesis testing will 7 ? be only incidental - the 

, 1 * 

major purpose is to obtain accuracy and predictipn of future performance 
in the light of availably knowledge about the child's performance in 
other tests, and his position in term of family and school envi id mental 
factors, • 1 

'' ' ' r , ; 

Some examples of Hypotheses to be Tested 

A. Let us first take those groups which .are* homogenous with regard to 
sex, age-grade and location of school*' !Afe can then test the following 
types of hypotheses i 

i 

1,(a) Pupils from schools having better facilities (-low, teacher-pupil 

i 

* i * 

ratio, high teacher-qualification, and high, school equipment 
level) will make significantly higher scores on the language 
test, on the Arithmetic test, and on the several scores desired 
from the Mosaic test. 

r* 

. ii i « 

(b) Children, from ' u rhap schools will score significantly better 
than those from the rural Schools,,'if over all quality of 

i * n k , 

^ schooling is controlled. r ‘ - „ ( 

j 

• (c) There will be a curvilinear relationship'between 'size' of ^ 

■ * r l 

schq.pl and performance scores in the, 31, dependent variables - 

i ^ r r f y 

pupil^ from middle : sized schools scoring the highest. 

(d) Single-sexed and Co-educational schools, and private unaided' 
schools compared to aided schools, will not significantly 
differ from One another, when other factors are controlled. 

i i 

• % ■ M 

$.(a) Children of higher castes, will make significantly higher " 

* scores in the three tests 1 'under the dependent variables 
category, than children of lower pastes. 
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B, 


Cb) The same type of trend will bo gt-en fvtween C i) children 
of parents who are more educate:, than th'-so ax*. loss 
educated* (it) children of parents who occupy hHhvr echelons 
in/the job hierarchy* than those who occupy prists in the 
lower echelons* and children *f parents with hipber income 
than those of parents with lower income. 

3. The hypotheses stated under 2> can be stated either separately 
for father's education* job position and inc~mo ani the gome 
fbr mother'sj as well jointly for both the parents. 

4. Attain*' where both mother's and Father's position, with regard 
to education, job level and income are hi,ih, their children 

« 11 show the trends more strongly, .hew only or... of the parent,. 

* 9 on the three ebcio-ecormlc statue factors. 

5 ' 1 :;/r,r of otomu sk 5 °° re 18 ***•* «•<« *** «n 

alvei. ” ** ° f tHe 8UbJecta can be urwmbigujusly ordered or 

(or ra*T^,' the " ° hUdrsn fI ™ f»™ille s with high SES scores 

— - 

’ bs foMuiated * th w9ard to infi ^ n «*. 

' (1> — *» «. • 
J xnan male children. Thin rin u 

in the lowermost gxade than 1 . ,k ^ pronoUnced 

T . 1 whe grade tested, 

U J The situation win be rflVl . 

the mathematics test h *u th ffi9ard to Perfoimance in 

better - the trend L ^ ohlW *« score 

grade. ' coming more pronounce.d in the higher 

CiU) There would'be no sex H i« ' 

But in the Mosalc Test , s er6nCe ^ th@ M053ic «*»•. 

WlU 5hDW age-specific ** ** l0art » 

better l n the ^ ’ e older children scoring 

_ lQS than ^nger children. 

Next, let us iilno+vaj. 

nshlo. -- “ — hypotheses concerning postulated 


relationships betweeri / * a 80 ® a hypotheses co„ c( 

l^° ndem VarliW -. Here. VarlSble8 aad the eet of 

of gro^ 1 h SC81SS f ° r aU the variables wl H he available 

IttlZlZ f ° r hi ^ h =nd lo l si t ° f tooting eignlfieance 

^ heat to orr* ^ »bitrs”ry r ^ ;e !r °* ** *«*«* 


■*£>* I Ami 
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eStamples of some of this type of hypotheses * 

( i) There will be a positive correlation between moral relativist] 
score on one hand and scores on the three dependent variables* The 
correlation will be low and positive. 

(ii) There will be low positive correlations between sociometric 
test scores on one hand and scores in the three dependent variables on 
the other. 

(iii) There will be a low positive correlation between social 
maturity score and scores on the three dependent variables. 

(iv) There will be a moderately high positive -correlation between 
mental age, and intelligence quotient, obtained from the Portfeus Maze Test 
and scores on the two achievement testsj but the value of-the correlation 
will be only low'positive with some pf the t IAlMT scores. 

t - 

If these correlations are recomputed with more non-bomoge nous, 
larger groups, say across two sexes, or across two locations, and across 
the three age-grades, most probably the correlation values would become 
larger - due to the lifting of restriction on range. 

C, Lastly, we can postulate certain relationships to, exist, between 
pairs of variables, one from the set of independent variables and. the 
other from the set of intervening variables. Some examples of such 
hypotheses are stated below* * " 1 ' ' ' 

r, , j 'V-m ' 

(i) Children from schools-with greater°facilities, 'like.low 
teacher-pipil ratio,-high .teacher qualification; and high level of school 
equipments, will have significantly higher scores on the intervening 
variables, conpared to those from schools with lesser facilities. 

i - i r 

(ii) Children from smaller schools will have higher scores .on the 
moral relativism scale than from medium or larger schools. * 

(iii) Rural school children will have higher moral relativism scores 
than urban children. 

. - - ,. ■ V - ' ■* 

' «... 

(iv) Girls will tend to score higher on the moral relativism 

scale than boys. This trend will become more pronounced in the upper-most 
age-grade, viz,, Grade Vi”' . 

• , ■ • ’; ’ * ■ ■' '' 

(v) The constituents of socio-economic status, viz., parent's 
education, parent's income, parent's job level, and caste will tend 
to correlate zero with morai relativism score and social maturity- age* 
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(vi) The constituents of the socia-econcmi*. status will have 
©operate positive correlation with intelligence an: socio-metric status 
score. 

(vii) The over-all SES score will correlate positively with ail 
the tests tapping the intervening variables. 

Instead of confining the computation of these correlations within 
small homogenous groip s , if they can be computed for larger groins with 

basic background variables collapsed, like combining the two sows, or two 
locations or the three age-grades. 


“ uae section on hypothesis testing, it may be 
pointed that the effect of certain background factors, like sox, or 

residence In urban or rural areas, on most of the intervening variable- 

and the IAIMT of the dependent variable set. lc nn+ *>>n ' 1 

tha-rcof/vro v, ..u * Set, 1 s not fully- Joterminate, 

Therefore, the hypotheses re latino fiey <•»,« , , 

, , 9 S6X the remaining variables 

Should be stated in the form nf mm w ^ S 

in me form of null hypotheses, rather than directional 

functions of, a*, but popularity as messuld Z t 

inder, 'is most probabiy « a functio „ of status 

Other Staj.istica! Analyses 

Test: rg of hypotheses is only n ... ' 

impprtance- af -the-enM* u * * although of crucial 

tc be carried out. Multiple recession a“** i 
fox finding the best weiohteH m v 4 . V be reaor t c d to 

preset achievement in school .^je^b^aT ^ 

correlation between the criteria N * ’ r thls P u ipose the 

language and mathematics) and tb r orn,ance In the school subject- 

into consideration, as well as th *7" 1Ct ° r Varlab;Us are 'to be taken 
predictor variables. Besides * * nterC ° rrelation among ail the 
, al» be, inquired, Then sepa^te buI-hT 8 ^ ******* Aviation will 
,conpyted. fpr predicting each of th P 6 re9reS3:ion equations can be 
performance in language, and in ‘ * 4t “ l0n Variables » that is, 

inths IA1MT. Details of such com, TT^’ a " d 31S ° Mrtaln s = 0 «= 
finding, chapters, ’ St ^ ^ - 

- 1 ■ V t ' 


ij ^^£ e_6f thp 


-Variable 


50 far a^thP general 

rr* m * *•: ;i 

endent variables, s p ^ a tegbry beat 

.. Independent variables 


.■-.OvCfe.---, 
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are concerned; next, these very intervening variables are treated as 
independent variables when they are correlated with the conventional 
dependent variables# However, from the research point of view, and from 
the point of theory construction, it will be necessary to go into the 
true nature of the intervening class of variables with greater thorough*- 
nesSi Several techniques are proposed to be Used for exploring this 
area. One is the method of using partial correlations. The contribution 

i 

made by intervening variables in determining the size of the correlation 
between one of the conventional independent variables, and ora of the 
conventional dependent variables can be systematically studied by 
partialling out the correlation due to the intervening variables. 
Systematic decrement in the size of the correlation, as more and more 
of the effects of the intervening variables are partiailed out, will 
bear out the mediating nature of these variables. The other technique 
is that of 'critical path analysis' which also rests ipon partialling out 
technique. At the appropriate place details will be discussed* 





Chapter 5 

BRIEF SURVEY OF LITERATURE 


Before 1 'we start describing the present study, the 
way it was carried out, and its findings, it may be desirable 
to consider some areas that are relevant to the subject matter 
that has been proposed to be investigated here, in such depth 
and with such detail. This part of the study which is always 
found in reports of this type, has a ready-made titie * r Review 
of relevant literature,< Considering the great depth and exten¬ 
siveness of coverage, in terms of the nature and number of 
variables under study, it is not possible to make a compre¬ 
hensive coverage of all that is relevant. This review has to 

V * 

be succinct, and selective* necessarily limited to the 

major variables under study and to the more salient findings. 

To try to go into the detailed ramifications of the inter¬ 
relationship between the three classes of variables conceptual¬ 
ized here will amount to undertaking another study by itself. 
Hence, a brief and selective review will be presented here, 
of the most relevant findings related to the subject matter. 
However, first we have to look into how this review can be 
prepared. 

Organization of Review Literature . In the* present 
study, there are three classes of variables: Independent, 1 
Intervening and Dependent, The position Of the variables 
under the 'intervening 1 category is febmewhat ambiguous in 
’ the sense that depending upon thfe scheme of analysis’'they 
may be treated as dependent variables 1 villi' regard to the 
independent variables; in another type of analysis, they may 
be treated as if they, are the independent variables with regard 
to the dependent variables, A third approach is also possible, 
in which the hypothesized intervening or mediating nature of * 
these variables are established with some degree of oertainty. 
Critical path analysis is one such approach. There is no such 
uncertainty with regard to the dependent variables, which, in 
this study, happen to be performances in certain tests of 
achievement in school subjects, and in one semi-projective 
situation, 

A* We can scan quickly through the list of the 

% 

independent variables to see how these have been found to be 
related to the 'dependent variables, on one hand, and the 


/ 



/ 
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intervening variables, on the otnur. 

B* This ia repeated by scanning through the list of 
intervening variables to see how the si? nru rc.l*t tod to the 
dependent variables, 

G, Lastly, the list ol du, m^oni variabiu* should 
also be scanned, to ensure that any itu«c rclovnnt is not 
left out. Care has to bo taken t-hat ooropl vxi lion and redun¬ 
dancies are reduced in the coverage, if not ulimimt tod alto- 

■ gather. This can be attempted by introduct ng it method of 
direc/fcionality while relating one variant* to another. This 

, is illustrated in Table- 5*t, in which a matrix of all variablyj| 

■ sunder study are shown, ' This matrix ia not ay,mm? tricni i there || 

. ithe independent variables arel shown as ixsw.s, and l ho inter- I- 

veiling andi dependent variables a re shown as columns, Now, I 
> if scanning is'done along rows, then tho type of coverage 1 
that we seek can b&. accomplished. Again, some scanning along 1 
apecifio columns" can also bo done, to make the covorcif.o corapre* I 
hensive. The inter-sections amongst rows and columns indicate 1 
existence of some relationship between pairs of variables. The i 
value of such a matrix presentation of relationships is largely! 
heuristic, and helps lid placing the findings in taelr proper | 
perspective, it may be pointed out, that this wclHiitiu is only I 
indicatives there is no intentimi' to l‘oljr>w it strictly and | 

' i , _ f i , 

exhaustively, it provides a framework for covering the lltertr 
ture systematically and economioally, If pushud to the extreme 
. any attempt to be exhaustive will necessarily make such coverage 
repetitious and redundant, 


4 
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• ■ Table 5„ -1. 1 - 1 . 

Matrix representation of relationships between pairs of 

1 i 

' variables 

Variable! Intel- Social Moral Fopula- Hindi Maths IALMT IALMT 

ligcn- Matnr- Rela- rity Ach, Ach, Objec- Subjective 

co itv . tivi- tive - features 

sm feat - 


1 . Location x 

2 . Sex x 

3 . Grade x 


4. Parent* s 
Education x 

5 . Parent* s 
Job Level x 

6 . Parent*s 

Income x 

7 . Caste x 

8 . Religion x 


9, School 

Management x 

0. School 

Size x 

1 ,Uni-sex or x 
Coeducation 

|' 2 .Aided or 
Private x 


(3. Teacher 
*. Qualifi¬ 
cation x 

1 

[4. Teacher- 
Pupil 

Ra tio x 

f: 

;Jl5 • School 

Facilities x 


f.Intelligence 
'.Social Mat. 
Moral Relat. 


ures . 


•Popularity 
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i^l-Cultural and Environmental Impact on Child Development 


Children for tiiis study are drawn either from rural 
gV . urban ^reaa. The environmental factors obtaining in the 
urban areas in ci-ntra&t with tnose operating in rural a'rba'e, 
and » ls ° the cultural stimulation obtalriaole i n these two ■ 
typ 09 of loc a-tions appear to have considerable influence in 
the developmental’ processes' of the ohild--thou-gh- the nature 
of the influence is not simple, but fairly complicated. The 
differential, impact of rural and urban upbringing on child 
development has been studied under rural sociology and cul-, 
tural anthropology. We can cover some re-lavant matter qpickl; 
by looking into an e-xcellent summary provided by Sprott(i966' 

■ i 

According to SprOtt, “there seems to be very little 
evidence that people fiom-different societies'have different 
degrees of sen sbry acuity!'< (Spxbtt, 1966 , p. 133). sp^, t t ‘ 
pientions some research evidence* 


£t the^turn ,of the century, Rivers, McEougan/ anu 
Mjrai-s took part in anthropological expedition to” 
he lbrres Straits, and through it they took every 

• t PP ? 1 ^T : t Y that ° ffered *° the simpler pLX 

by laboratory methods. The same procedure has befn 
used by other psychologists and all with the ■ 

' Hr 1 *' *®ats the performance of o^e 

ethnic group differs but nt+i a -p .. , 1 one 

. with the sole exception of colour**! f 0 

h “^ i* 13 not always easy to inf™ m “to 
test situation to real life." (Sprott, 

Again Sprott points out that -every animal selects 

stimuli for attention on a basis of its biologi cal nijeds ' „ 

promises of satisfactions. This will me a * 

sHffee - X ,* mean that children comiw 

from different 6ul ture s will g i vs different structural empha- ' 

sis to world they see around them-. - (sprott, ibid. ,p. 

An Gariy study by Ansbacher ('iQi7l u 
wana o-r >1 -i _ 11^37) showed >that .po stag® 

9 e r TO ue-.iooked! larger than ones Of lower velmi 

Ju3 t as druner and Goodman ( 1 9 4 7 ) found that coins d 

w be larger than cardboard disks of m, appears;! 

intriguing was the finding that child J " ^ But . 

greater errors of over-estimation than th ° r h ° mes -f* 

tomos. These are good examples of sociaii^Jr’"’ 7” 
influencing perception.” — - - y determined norms; 


( 
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Somewhat similar mechanisms may be operating in 
explaining differential memory as influenced by social- 
cultural factors. Recall of past events have been found 
to be bound up with cultural factors. Again mode of exp¬ 
ression of emotions is also largely culture-bound, not only 
in defining what situations are appropriate, but also for 
what types, what magnitudes of expression will be proper. 

Each culture lays down norms of expression of emotions, of 
inhibiting them, and of reacting to expression of emotions 

i 

on the part of others. 

Intelligence is an integrating concept par excellence , 
and it has occupied the core of the age-old nature—nurture 
controversy. There appears to be a formidable amount of evi¬ 
dence about the functional nature of intelligence, irrespec¬ 
tive of whether one accepts the postulated existence of a 
general f g 1 factor, and many specific 's' factors, following 
the .Spearman model, or the existence of multiple factors on 
Thurstonian lines. The position that intelligence is a com¬ 
posite of several factors or conceptualized abilities or 
dispositions along several dimensions appears to be incontro¬ 
vertible. Whether one or the other factors of intelligence 
are influenced by social-cultural environmental stimulations 
is not an easy question to answer, but such a possibility has 
receivod implicit acceptance in the framing of culture- fair 
and culture-free tests of intelligence. 

Earlier testing history is replete with findings 
purporting rural children being poorer in intelligence, as a 
group, than town children. Some of the gap in the intelligence 
levels was undoubtedly due to the testing instruments being 
loaded in favour of the urban children, in terms of content, 
and task requirement. The same type of trends has been seen 
in terms of varying social classes, as well as different 
ethnic groups. Equivalence of scales for testing intelligence 
has to ensure equivalence of informational content as well as 
equivalence of attitudinal disposition of subjects whose intel¬ 
ligence i s being measured. 1,1 

, Again, intelligence, the way it is measured, is a 
measure of xx jquixxxxxxxxxxxxx the capacity 

to carry out a task, the capacity itself being a product ’ 
of experience built upon an initial equipment. Sprott h^s 
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summarized the position very well j 

"X/e may say that innate ability must be there, 
and it rrnist have experience, for it to mani¬ 
fest itself, but can we tell whether the expe¬ 
riences with which it has been presented have 
allowed to develop to its fullest capacity?" 

( 3p ro 11, ibid., p. i4l). 

The evidence for the genetic determination of intel- 

l * _ • • * 

ligence, at least a major part of it, is quite convincing* 

it. Results from twin studies are quite fascinating* 

1 ' J * 

For example, IQ 1 3 of identical twine correlate.90 to . 86 ,but 
the correlation is reduced to ,'70 for fraternal twins, and 
dwindles to .50 for siblings. The correlation between IQ* s 
of parents and children goes down to about 1 , 30 ’. 1 

. * r * 1 1 r. 

2, Resalts of studies of children reared in orphanages 
and foster homesalso point--'to wards higher correlation of IQ 1 b 
among siblings, than among foster brothers and sisters. 

, J[br the present study the findings of the now classic 

research by Otto Klineberg ( 1935a, 1935b, i94o) are very rele¬ 
vant, which first seriously challenged theories of racial 
superiority of intelligence. Klineberg lias shown that where¬ 
as Negxpes in general score lower than whites in ihe U.S.A. , 
Negroes, who have had experience of residence in cities for 
some time have higher IQs than those who have been confined 
to the rural areas. It has beeti postulated that there is a 
selection factor operative here-- the more intelligent Negroes 
also possess more initiative and they,tend to migrate to the 
cities to better their position. But failure to find syste¬ 
matic differences between rural ,and urban children in general 
in IQ» ! of the -same--ethnic stock, -is arqther unclear finding. 

In this connection Klineberg* s findings , that city boys of 
Faria, Rome and Berlin had. higher IQ' s , .than their counter¬ 
parts in the country also tend to bolster the theory that 
environment 1 contribute s to the. level of functioning of 
intelligence, 


In this connection the pioneering work done in this 
area by the group consisting of H,H. Newman ( 1937, 194o) , F. N. 

(,938 >- *• J - Holzinger and B.C. Mitchell should he 
teuriy mentioned. Fo-r example Freeman, Hblzinger and Mitchell 
“ IQ'a Of 4oi foster children, some of whom were placed in t 
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better homes, and so me .1 in poorer homes. When 74 of the 
oliildren were retested, after being in foster homes for 
'four 'years; those who were in better homes registered an 
increase of ’5-3 IQ points, compared rfco only 0. 1 points by 
those placed in poorer homes. The authors opined that "maxi¬ 
mal effect of the best home environment raises the IQ 20 

points". 

It was also found that the occupational status of the 
foster fathers correlated very highly with the IQs of their 
foster children. The correlation betweon 'quality of foster 
home 1 and £Q of the foster .children appears to be quite consi¬ 
derable-- i4a reported by Burks ( 1928) , and .48 reported by 
Freeman et.al (1928). A study , 0 |f a slightly later period 
by Lawrence (l93l) done in.London is quite interesting. She 


found that groups of children, removed from their parents ; 
before they had attained the ago of one year, still syste¬ 
matically varied in IQ as a function'of the occupational 

status of their parents. But what is more significant was 
the finding that this systematic trend became more pronounced, 
with groups .of children who had been removed from their parents 
not before the attaining the age of 3 years. Sven this short 
duration bf contact with paronta during the oafiy formative 
years of the. children was a dotdrtnining factori so far as 
intelligence was concerned. Numerous studios done in western 
countrios confirm that there 1 8 a positive but lo w correlation 
between occupational status of parents and IQ of children. In 
all such studies, the question still remains unanswered* How 
much is contributed by the environmental enrichment of good 
homes, and how much by social mobility factors? The latter 
would tend to pUs h the mo re : intelligent parents to rise higher 
m the social-economic hierarchy, whose children are found' to 
be brighter. Hbw much of this brightness may bo c*u,a : to in¬ 
herited factors, and ho w muoh due to environmental stimulation? 

Again, the small but definite negative .correlation 
between family size and intelligence of children has invoked 
dual explanation* greater attention and care enjoyed by children 
h small families accelerating intelligence versus the more 
intelligent parents being more successful in keeping their 
family size, Sprott sums up the position thus* 

’' r •; 



..From all the conflicting evidence it is obvious 
.that no clear conclusion can be drawn as to the 
effect of social environment oh- intellectual 
ability.,, We know, that environment influences 
test, performance, we knpw nothing about innate 



L r < *' *4 1 
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intellectual equipment. This moans that wo 
must first try to explain intellectual dif- 
ferencs in terms of environment (save in case 
of 1 patnclogical defect) , and, only when this 
fails, have recourse to the ‘residual category' 
of innate endo wraent. n (sprott, ibid*, p* 1 ^ 8 ). 

' r 


lm * • * 

Sprott has pointed'out that "if a certain method of child 
care is fairly uniform in society' one may expect it to have 
its 1 repercussions in the sort of persons regarded as 'natural' 
or ► normal 1 in the society" (ibid* p» l 6 o)* Xn other words, 

"there is a certain .p syohological eohoronce in culture-pat¬ 
terns. 11 (ibid. p« 150 ). 

* ' I 

i i i 

Siprott therefore concludes that all tiro se differences 
between children which cannot be attributed to social environ- 

i i / 1 ‘ i 

mental factors must bo assumed to have existed there from the 

i . a ■ 

start, that is,, .are genetically determined. He puts it thus* 

"What wei actually have, is people behaving overtly - 
and covertly (i*e. > in ways for ; which we use body, 
language arid' in .ways fo r irhich we use mind language' 
We, are ifiterosted in such ranges of actual behaviou 
as are culturally acceptable. This behaviour is 
centered awrund certain positions in the aociotyi 
''.V; There is appropriate behaviour for children, for ,J 
adult men, and for adult women"' and so on, (ibid., 

p* -153) * 


~- 4 . 

These pa siti'bns .have been called 'statuses 1 , and 
conduct appropriate-.to .each status is. called 'nolo'. Further 
categories like 'achieved status' and, 1 a scri‘bed 'status ' are 
distinguished. The letter are acquired through competition 
and individual effort. In a society with class differences 

- J , 

these will define theuficribed statuses and may determine to 
a large ,extent the accountability to statuses which are achiev 
Xn this,; connection Sprott observes* 



"There is a- need for'.what may be called social 
recognition. Thi/s may be derive,^ frpm the 
association of the attentiveness of other 
people with the release of primary' tensions— 

- 1 ? 8 ? n imp0rtant educational lever" ( Ibid., 


I 


*■ . n i , ' 

i i i ’ ‘ 

■■ SPKO.tt then traces,.,the concept hack to certain 
primary tensions and their release 'systems together ^,ith 
the need fpreocial'.re oogniti?lis> and aooounts f<jr 

specific character by means n -f +.-Uq 

_ lu .v,.. ' v T ns . of * he principle Of learning, 

iir “ 0lMISIS ,U5i ara brou e ht into action under 
orroumstances of di'sreward or 

prinoinlp, as''moral a e nsel ! , “ , SOIne other dynamic .. 

One to hi. happy tame life' S Tl *• « j 

to other people ' or hi ■ 1 Jm ® "**> his f »«Ur di«PO<f 

. ■’ r onhappy horn, life, which has el,gent|| 
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suSh hatred that he has to compensate it with exaggerated 
solicit! tudo? Or can we account for it by .introducing the 
caiid-e'#t xi f ■ ’ mo ral- sense 1 or 1 mo ral awarone as 1 ? 

I , r 

• . | I 1 ' 

Coming back to rural-urban cultural differences, 

Statt 1 s (i95^) study can be referred to, which revealed 
distinct differences in the personality of ohildren belong¬ 
ing to 1 ‘different suto-cul ture s* A few other studies have 
shbwn that the "intelligence quotient of the'children and the- 
socio-economic status of thd parents are inter-related. Inves¬ 
tigations by Havighurst ( 1952)’,' Alborle and ( Nagale ('l952)and 
Bo ssard ( 195^) provide support to’ the view that the performance 
level of children is complicated by a variety of factors* for 1 
example lower class children are punished more 'and treated 
with more consistency than upper class children. In Hart- 
sho me Is. and May's ( 1928) classic study on character, consis- 

I *• '' 1 4 . ' ’ * J ‘ r * i ,'■* ' * » T 11 

ting of numerous.tests of deception, of service and co-opera¬ 
tion, of .persistence and self-control, and of moral knowledge, 
the findings werQ no t only unclear but, mostly negative. In all 
but one of .eight deception tests, a larger proportion of girls 
than boys ,succumbed to temptation. In the other tests also no 
clearout Superiority of girls over boys emerged* It would s^em 
that perhaps females get credit for more moral superiority" ihAll 
they actually possess. Ijhe character test data in general indi¬ 
cate that, although gox differences .vary according .to the speci- * 
fic situation a test involves, there is a tendency for boys 

■ t • * ’ 11 • I' •( • 1 1 , i \ • 1 1 

to cheat 1*bs than girls, and for girls to exceed boys in 
tests of self-control, persistence, co-operation, moral know¬ 
ledge and moral opinions. 


Variability of FuhctlOns> ‘impact of Sex Differences . 
School Organization and Instructional 'Facloirs ■ 

’ t 1 i r 

Once we enter the school, what faces us squared y* in’" 
the face is the variability among the pupils-- along a multi- 

. . ! ‘ I 4 , f 

plicity of dimensions. Within the classroom, the extent of 

■ , ■ i • ■ ' 1 1 * ■ ' ■ i 1 .j 

variability in terms of mental age is quite considerable. For 
example it has been found that,, as pointed out'by Tyler(1956)-- 
oil whose wo ik the next section depends heavily-- that the 
range of mental agos can be fiy'e years at the primary level, 
which goes still higher at the higher grades, reaching nine 

4 

years alt the secondary level. According to Tyleri 

, i " ’ * 

" The dullest child in a sixth-grade class 
may be functioning at the level of an 
avera^b''nino-yoar-ol d, tho brighte et at 
the levql of the average fif teen-year-ol d.» M 
(Tyley, 1956, p„ 86), < ‘ - 
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Again, the correlation of general intelligence with 
school achievement has boon found to be quite consistent over 
the whole range of gituatibns-- ranging from ,4 to *6 » whijh 
can be considered to be moderately high according to Tylor. 

«« ■ ; * 

While it is true that some school subjects correlate 
higher'with intelligence than others, but there is an impres¬ 
sive evidence of this general consistency of the correlations 
from first grade through graduate levul, pointing towards the 
operation of some general intellectual 4 factor related to suc¬ 
cess in' sbhooi subjects. According to Tylwr correlations 
reported’'between group tests (more dependent on reading skills 
than individual tests) and standardized measures of school 

' ! |, o. 

achievement often run as high as * 8 . 

1 1 1 "i 1 1.1 • 


However, there are bound to 1 be ’ variations l within 
any group .made up of individuals who have had 1 equal edticationa: 
opportunities, whether it be a group’cyf fir at-grade re- o r a 
group of graduate students-- there are marked 1 Individual 
differences in both variables-- measured achievement and 
measured intelligence. Equal education docs not tend to era¬ 
dicate these differences. Thus the t^st score would seem to 
reflect- something more basic than the ' influondo s of schooling, 
We may conolude that tests measure basio educational aptitude, 

, Intelligence, tests show consistent, dependable x-elationships 

to occupational levels as well as oducat'ional levels. . 

/ 

Ball ( t938) determined the rating on one of '" these 
standardized occupational level scales for each of 2~19 men who 
had taken a group test of intelligence as children in 19181 
this test itself was administered in 1937. ‘ Some of the sub- 
Jects wo.re administered the intelligence test ln 1923 and not 
in 19IB. For the^.1923 ^est grp up, the correlation between 
scores and occupational level tume'd "o uT'to ''be V 57 . &£ lt 
was .71 ibr the -1918 test group. 

. *' I r , ' 

^ C ^ n be 861(1 about the traits represented by 

itLnr^r ° f itam ° tiat ^ bs ° n ^ co„t*. 

^otgh the rr tS * i “ 1 P ° Cr ° neS? one author, 

* ' following characteristics are primarily invelved, 

ltt.oni.ll.. I,,,, 'f- of conventions, rejection of the 

Library i Docomc- US ’ and dl ™ 


CC. ? Ti 


Uiuc (N.C.E k 1 ^^- ne| 
2« Per so 


■WAV 


^; 


rsionismj orderliness, plan- 

lV ^ bRSi ° of purpose, 

3 dens! 1 f eftl0ien0y ’ — integration. 

habil a ° adem:L0 effe0ti " ene “- sood study 
L; 1 ’"" 0<f aCGOm Ptishmenti (Summarized 


from Tyler, 195 S,. P . 


| I «l ll. _ 4 ‘yt 
I - t k"' E ► if 
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Next we may like to look into, sex differences in 
school performance. We will summarize the position as 
reported by Terman and Tyler (t95^)- 

General Statements . 

1. If there is a difforenco between the sexes in 
general intelligence, it cannot be identified by means of 
our present tests, since some typcs'of problems s©era to favour 
males, others favour females, and there is no satisfactory way 
to decide -which ones constitute valid indicators of general , ‘ 

c r '• > 

intelligence. , 


2, Girls tend to excel on verbal- types of problems, 
boys on quantification of spatial. ' 

J 3* - School marks almost universally indicate'' superior 

' 1 ' I 

achievement' for girls, whereas achievement testa iiiov gi>rl S \ 
to be superior' in all kinds of language material J- bby ! t f in' , i > 

science and mathematics. • r > u rj,J 1 IJl 1 ,i m i 

: hn 

I . , 1 

Carefully conducted sufveys o:f. -tip 3 .administration 
of the stanfo rd-Bine t te s'it s' to and girls in the. thirties 

and fortius failod to show any significant sex difference. It 
supports the conclusion that th©; direction and magnitude of 
sex• differences in intelligence depends on what test i’i'uaed. 

This lick of difference >-be twfl'bn tju) if':;? s. holds for numerous 

1 ' 1 . rin.i 'iJJdVr.'L 

studies with non-verbal intelligent;.© tests. 

1 * .» j " ny; 

Hobson ( 19^7) carried out a study in -Which .th©r.,svib~ 

• * ' if! , 

jects were students of several fairly large groups of eight- 

. * > 1 • n 1 r ■ I . I . 

and ninth-graders. He found that the' girls 1 made ; quitej, l^jigh 
scores oh ¥ (word fluency), R., (reasoning), and M (rote memory), 
whe re ah' bo y s scored highly on .S ( space ;7“^±-V~Hr^rbal meanings),- 

| , I l . ■ | • f 

Havighurst and Bree s e ( 1947) wiio, tested all 13-ye hr olds in a 

, ' ' 11 ’ r L . i (■' 

typical mid-western community, found that girls excelled on 
N (number), W (word fluency), R (reasoning) and M* (rote ; 
memory). The boys scored higher on S (spade). They found 
no sex difference 11 on 1 the factor V (verbal, reaso ning). It is 
interesting to note that neither study showed marked superiori¬ 
ty of boys on the factor N ‘(number) which we may expect on 
the basis of the trend in school achievement tests made by 
the two sexes. Further,,, the well substantiated superiority 
of girls would seem to be one of fluency rather than-o'f mean¬ 
ings and ooncepts,, , , 
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Smith ( 1948) who ndtninistorod nine papor-and-poncil 
tests of 1 spatial ability to 100 boys arid girls ranging from 
12*5 to 14.5 years, obtained a significant sox difforoHco, 
while there was none in intelligence teats* 

> i 


Emmett (1949) has raanaiysod data from several large 
scale studios to show that there is a special spatial ability 
that, can,be idontifiud by the age of 11* and that boys are 

t 

clearly superior to girls in tests in which it is involved. 

' > Achievement' in LanerUago Areas . Most studies based 
in school' achievement tosts havu shown girls to be superior 
, in tasks involving use of language. School! surveys* using 

reading tests, show higher scores for girls. On the other 

, *' 

hand, a number of school surveys have not shown any tendency 
toward consistent female superiority. Results on the Thohndike- 
McCall reading has .ibeen repohtbd bi|r Thorndike al (1^34,) for 
266 boys and'girls aged 13 to 15 years, and for 785 boys and 
girls in eighth grade of New York city public schools. In the 

, •» , l - 1 

filst of these groups' their© was,a, Tollable difference favouring 
'.glrlsj in the second a. reliable difference favouring boys. In 
ja. large scale study- carried Out in Australia by McIntyre and 
yetra i,9i35) in which the sample size,*was 30 , 000 , testa of 
Vocabulary, speed of reading, reading for general meaning, 
reading of details, and reading for inference were used. Only 
in speed of reading, were - there ■ Co^ si stentand, reliable so* 
differences favouring girls. Even in very young children there 
would seem to. be a sex difference in what might be called verbal 
fluency. . Some, studies indicate a slight but consistent euperio- 
^ of girls in articulation,' intelligibility and correct 
„ identification of vowel sounds. 

■ A S hievement in Arithmetic .. m general there appear. 

te be a alight but eon si stent male superiority in arithmetical 

reasoning, and e i.ther no difference or" female superiority in 

Simple tte lo«r the age'graup tested, the Is,, 

significant i s , the difference. '' " 

In Burt's classic study .o' . 

made in oa ,ra^ , y Be x comparisons were 

pupili of en h P ™* ° f ar ^- thl “ otlQ achievement for about 35 0 .*** 
P Pile of each sex at s,oh age level, f„ m 8 to 12 yoar . Jn 

i: a ^ t ^ e 6t ^’. b0ys reliab lv euperier te girl, at every 1 

except at a l T 0 * 1 ' aP * ltUde ’ the ««««noe. vers tmraliawl 
aoe whs re they favoured beys. ln arithmetic I 
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problems the differences -were reliably in favour of boys at 
all ages and were particularly large at ages 11 and 12 years. 
Schiller’s (l93l) ■ data for 189 boys and 206 girls in grades II 
and IV showed no appreciable sex difference in, computation, but 
in arithmetic reasoning 'oo y a- were' found to be reliably superior. 

At the primary and preschool levels, the differences 
are neither consistent nor statistically si gnific ant--sometime s 
favouring boys, sometimes favouring girls* Woody ( 193 1) gave 
an individual inventory test in arithmetic consisting of 205 
items to about 100 children in kindergarten, 6,00 in Grade IB, 
and 180 in Grade IA, and- 300 in Grado"s‘£1A and IIB. Boys were 
superior in all comparisons, but in no case was the difference 
statistically significant. 

ij'rom -the above studies i't seems that in arithmetic 

r • 

achievement the sex difforencos are small at the lovfer levels 
represented by routine computations and they progressively 
favour boys as these are found to consist of more complex 
, -levola of arithmetical reasoning. In the work repcjirtcd by 

* , J 1 

Blackwell (l9^0) there is an interesting suggestion, th^t.^tha 
mental processes by means of which arithmetical problem^, are 
solved become differentiated in boys'and .girls as..a function 

of progressive development. He made a factor analysi s., base d 

. ' > 1 f 1 

oh' a, bat eery of mathom, tic s tests given to. 100 boys and 100 
■girls aged between 13 1 / 2 to 15 years. The first two faotors 
that emerged were alike for the two sexes, the well known , *g‘ 
d'hd a fac to*r .called 'o' representing the carrying out of 
mathematical operations. The tnird factor 1 v ! seemed to be 
more specifically verbal in girls and mo.re,.like verbal reason¬ 
ing' in boys. A fourth factor was identified for girls but not 

“ . 1 T , ’ ( < 

for boys, a factor which seemed to represent precision or pxa- 
c tne ss. 

i ,■ ,, , 

Variability in' Performance . McNeraar and, Terrnan 
r ‘ (1936) ' made an extensive ■ survey of tho most reliable and 
objective data available on variability-o f the sexes in physical 
traits) scholastic' achievement and intelligence. The results 
for achievement are far from consistent, but on the whole 

v •: ’ -I * . ■ _• j 1 . 1 

indicate a slight but consistent evidence favouring greater, 

■male variability. On the whole the evidence seems to favour 

" . *' ' 1 1 1 • 

only a slightly greater variability in intelligence amojjg 

boys. , ' ' 

,r 'i .. ■ * 1 
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Iqcla l And Mpjfral flovulopmunt 


fcvulopmont of social maturity and moral attitudes 
have to bo 'studied witfiin thu larger framework of social devei* 
ment, in which the homo-, the family, the neighbourhood, and ' 
the scfiool exert lasting impact. 

Social maturity is a concept which connotes some a0r t 
of normative behaviour even though it may not be spelled out 
in detail and exert Wrhs. However, there i s * stitmg impli. 
cation of age-specific variability in thu concept of social 
maturity, certain behaviour* are considered to bo appropriate 
only when the child has attained a particular ago. The concept 
of social maturity is'found to involve certain aspects of social 
development, as security, handling 0 f anklety, domlrtaiice vs. 
submission, leadership, competition, etc* Kimball ( 1953) 
found that a child with lew concept of self, low self-esteem. 
*••!«*« of inferiority, strong needs of dependency and a lack 
° personal secnrity.mtesBary topermlt a'manipulation of 
tue environment prevented the child to Achieve. poolings of ’ 

dependency and inferiority gravest an individual f«,m realisi... 
his potential* 6 

■ 1 . r 

- * 1 ‘ 

■ ocnchinn (l 9 4 o) and Walsh. (l ;t56) have implied thnt 
under achievers have a history of disturb, d porsonll r, 1 + 
especially with respect to, their family In o 1 . ' ’ 10 ” S| 

atudy by Haggard ( ,957) *«*■«***.„, in cohtZl to Tlv 

■ p^.z^rCr^Lr;* i::r sive * - —— : 

erpactaticns. By aL 1^ ~ 

competitive and persistent'. L ’ 


!rs were aggressive, 


under', achieve lent Lj2L a “ d 

study Ha, found a relationship bet ati Justm ? nt. In ant the 

sense of responsibility that- ween academic achievement and 
sense of responsibility. ' Md ■- . . ^ rs sh ° w a stronger 

suits than under achievers °uriousiy } i n academic pur- 


A number of r> e ~ 0 , 

” ,0re SOCia hility in. the femaie 

vsrtive tendencies and inferiorit bUt that int 
social participation. X f0elin SS often inhibit he: 

d: 
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Butler's study ( 193*0 of 1600 subjects'in grades 
VIII to JCEI shows that girls greatly exceed boys with regard 
to knowledge of matters having to do' with family relation¬ 
ship 1 1 and social adjustments. Darnes ( 1930) using a rating 
scale tociir.ique with 82 nursery scIjdoI children found that 
girls sh0 w more responsibility for others, more social confor¬ 
mance' and made more motherly behaviours than do boys. Well ma n 
( 1926) made observations of the free groupings of 27 boys and 

27 girls in a high school population of 113. She found that 

» 

boys at this age seek a much wider range of companions than 
do girls. The mean number of companions for the boys was 
22.2 as compared to 16.5 for girls. Campbell. ( 1939) 'also 
showed by means of a modified 1 gue ga-who 1 technique that 
boys' social relations are lass rigidly structured than those 
o f girl s. ' ' 

■ ■ ' ■ • - - 1 „ ■) 1 

1 

• I . 

A series of sociometrib studies by Bonney( l^42a, ' 

19^2b, 19^) have been concerned with popularity and social 

acceptance- among XI, III and IV grade children, Girls seemed 
to outrank boys consistently in social success, |They are 
chosen more frequently in the various choosing situations and 

1 

get higher scoreb for mutuality of friendship. 

Challman (, 1932) recorded 72^8 social groupings among 
17 boys and l6 girls attending hufsefy schools. Girls showed 

. ' ' I * 

a trend toward moi-e social participation and higher friendship 
scores than boys., 

1 1 f * f J I 

, Summary. Girls appear to have the advantage in 

breadth of social contacts at the pre-school and primary grades 
level that they lose to boys, by the time adolescence is reached. 

1 1 

Character and Reputatibh 

j 

1 •» 

, * 1 

It is traditionally believed that females are 'stiperior 
'to males, in various moral qualities. But empirical support 
for t±ii s popular feeling is not v6ry strong. Certain metho¬ 
dological complications make the collection of reliable evi¬ 
dence -difficult. The overall position has been excellently 
summarized by Vornon Jones ( 195^-) thus* f . , 

1 1 J i - * 1 • 

1 1 

" In any strict interpretation of character it is 
clear that it is no t ■ co-extensive with ethical and moral 
behaviour, Morality concerns itself with confqrmi'^y to 
existing standards of a given time or place. Character 



does not imply such conformity,.. Conformity to existing 
standards sometimes demonstrates not so much character as 
behaviour along line of least re sistancc . , This tie u s not 
mean that character is not rein tori to morality. It means 
that character is a more dynamic and move inclusive concept, 

If we add to morality the ability t'. reconstruct one's values 
and the volitional powers sufficient to direct one's oonduct 
progressively toward mo re enduring values, then we have chara¬ 
cter, The, objective of character development is the growth 
of the individual toward highor personal arid social valtlo a and 
toward conduct consistent with thorn" ( Vernon Janos, 195^, 
p.781-783). 


Moral Dovelo-pment . 


According to Sprott ( 195*0 "psychologists often 
ignore moral problems altogether and assume that because a 
very large range of human conduct can be explained with tho 
simple scheme,-., moral decisions will prove equally amenable* 

. .(ibid,, ,159-l6o) . He adds "Some coherent emotional treatment 
; i,s a pre-requi si te for the development of responsiveness, 
leaving aside the nativc-aggressive or otherwise-- of the 
responses* (ibid, p. l6o). 

,, r .The most original work on thus subject has buon done 
by. Jean Piaget, who traces a sense of moral re spo nsib.l Li ty to 
the development of children's relations with ono another. Draw¬ 
ing on data of plays of Swiss children, he concludes that the 
attitudes, towards the values seem to change as the child grows 
out of its readiness to accept them as sacrosanct, and reaches 
a stage at which the rules ere' regarded as necessary convenience 
for-the playing of the game, but alterable a nd 'breakable' , 
if it would on occasion be .fair' to. do' so. The notion of 

':r ^ S 1 SUPPOS9a “ a PPra‘c ration of another persons' position. 
It -ay be learnt within the family circle, and it ±. sharpened 

a ® r ° UP ° f Phildren “»«»« for itself, and yet learning W 
regard must be paid to the coaming w 

interests are to be 1 . „ • * P^ers if one's own i 

be regarded,, (sprott, ,954, ibid. l6l-,6 2 ). 


The whole position has been 
Sprott thust 


summarized by 


>ws up, it becomes 'socialized*, by}5 


-"As the infant gro 

acquiring a set canons which ---**»*«*, 

the adults and dta Cn , ■, 1 at P rftv ®nting its doing what 1 

. its contemporaries di 4 - ... 

islike*. It may' leaiti tha!) 
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such conduct is dangerous, o r .ridiculous, or, wicked. The 
stress varies iron; culture to culture, and within any large 
scale culture, from one sub-culture to-another. Some rely on 
danger, all use ridicule to some extent, and some use both, 
and-sin r in addition. Cultures also vary in the content of 
the forbidden, though all conduct which prejudices social 
living is likely to oe banned by all societies. Furthermore, 
when a plurality of disciplinary techniques are employed, some 
conduct are controlled by fears, some by ridicule, and some by 
'guilt 1 .,*. Whatever be the ’technique adopted by a society 
thu majority of its members will acquire its restraints and 
soek after the rewards it provides for' doing what it encour¬ 
ages and not doing what it penalizes. General forms of beha¬ 
viour which are acceptable or the reverse will vary, but all 
socialization involves gome measure of renunciation,,. As 
we grow older our ‘frustation tolerance 1 improves. -ii is 
significant that in experimental situations younger children 
and neuro tic.s, who may be assumed to have high aggressive 
tension, stand frustration legs well ! than older children and 
non-neurotics. Indeed, maturity positively i g ah increased 
capacity to stqnd, frustration. •< (Sprotty ibidi'y 175-183)| 

' • ' , r | , i 

Xfijpaot of School Condition a ■ mwj 


i » 


Before we end this section we can have a brief-over- i 
view of those factors which are specially 'related ’to schools., 
which wo know or assume to exercise certain infl’Uftftde upon the 

psychological development of the c'hildren undergoing traihing, 
in .them. ' ” ■ , 


It is generally accepted that school variables play - 
a significant role in the scho la'Stic-. achievement of the children 


Wilson (1958) compared tho achievement' of Grade I±I 
pupils in two diff brent-cities.” Thu J -schonia ili-tJie„ J?wo cities 
did not differ on, the amount of time devoted to reading, spel¬ 
ling, or arithmetic. The pupils .examined were of comparable 
general ability. In administrative advantages, however, the 
cities differed considerably. . in one city all children had 
the benefit of kindergarten education; -cla spe 3 averaged in size 
below 30; and all teachers had four years of training qualifi¬ 
cation. In the other city no children had kindergarten edu¬ 
cation; average size of the class was 38,. and the teachers had 

* 



only two years of training qualification. Comparison, how¬ 
ever showed no advantage of city A over city B, in arithmetic, 
spelling and reading. Ih fact any difference that appeared 
regularly favoured .City £, which is quite a par* doxical result. 
Peters ahd Van Voorhia (19^0), Stephen (1955)* Stephen and 
Barton (19^5) all report results which show that achievement 
is not affected by school variables liku size of class, reputa¬ 
tion of school r or of time given to instruction, or of admini¬ 
stration ahd organization of the school# 

‘ 1 > 

j . The bulk of the research evidence with regard to 
attendance and achievement is not conclusive and tends to- 
refute the common assumption that absence result’s in hurtful 
effect upon scholarship as reflected in school marks (Stephen, 

19*7). 


When intelligence is hold constant, the correlation 
between attendance and personality development varies between 
♦10 and . 20 . Fleming (1959) Powell (l96l), Marklund ( 1963 ) 
have obtained re suits'the consensus of vhi'oh laeems to bo that 
in the first: few grades the size of the class is related to 
achievement of the pupils, but in’the higher grades the size 
of tte* class is completely unrelated to the achievement of the 
pUpilsi However, Powel. ( 19*4) did find smaller clnsii to be 
advantageous at the higher grades, fivarl .( 1962 ) , Mishra 
(1959) and Saran ( 1962 ) have reported studios dealing „ ith 
causes of failure'of pupils. They examined tho organisational 
factors such a. ■time table, workload of teachers, correlation 
wrth aids and appliance, used, and class sise etc. The results 

Lake SSS r dleS fal1 ln ‘° " Pe0t - d Patter ' n ’ «d authors 
make usual suggestion, on such matters as reducing teacher- 

pupil rati,o, improving school condi tinn a . 

‘‘ i of 1 examinations held per week etc' a ■ ^ ^ ^ nUmb6r 

(1957) have Jed * rlllt. JT 7 ^ 

teahhei)' Sitfc pupil. achievement. The re IZT **" 

tiVe. ' ' results are mostly no ga - 


Vi 


>cioiaetide ? tatu.. 


a, .Co rreVn too 


Sociometric technique h^= ,0 * . ■ 

not .posseseed by- moat other test ^ “unique advantages ... 
frame, easy to administer, x + "' * 1,8 accura te, oasy to . 

■used with ^^ot, varying in'age.'ZnT^T®’ °“ ' >1 

»nd it is inexpensive. , The ' .° r 4 years *° .9° y**JSg|| 

-Won may.,ho very simple or ** 

' ' l '' ut ilia© very etdyf) 
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mathematical or statistical techniques such, afe matrix algebra, 
graph theory, and factor analysis, 'That is why this technique 
has been used, very extensively throughout the world. 


The test i s simplicity itself.,,. An occasion is speci¬ 
fied in which two or more parsons can join together. The 
subject is asked to name the^person or persons he would like to 
choose for this specified occasion. So sociometry essentially 
boils down to finding the preferences for friends or companions 
for associating on a specified occasion. Tho number of compa¬ 
nions that can be selected is specified in advance, The sele¬ 
ction of the friend is occasion-or task- specific, making true 
sociotnetiic choices somewhat different* from what has been called 
1 he ar so c-io me t ri c 1 c ho ices who. ch al so call for c ho ices of 

friends in a generalized fashion, and not bound to any specific 
and defined situation.' ;. 


i j ■ , 

1 !!• i . 

There i s a huge body of literature dealing witli socio¬ 
metry directly and exclusively. Besides, there are also innu- J 

, * i - 1 i ' j 

merable studies in which so dome trie techniques have been used 
as one of many variables under study. Tbo summarize all that ' 
will be too big a task, and not very germane. But some high¬ 
lights that have some relevance for the present investigation 
will be mentioned below.. . . r , , 


Gronlund ( 1959) has provided us with a good textbook 

™ » '•.-V 

,for the users -of so cio mo trie techniques. Some of the more 
relevant findings hnve been summarized in this textbook. Exten¬ 
sive reviews of the sociometric techniques are to be found in 
pardner Lindzey (1954, 1970). Two exhaustive articles by 

Blake e t al ( 1954a, 195,4b) deal exclusively with reliability 

and validity of sociometric tools. Lastly, there is important 
book "So cio metric Reader" edited by Moreno et al. j(.,j96o) which 
contains some of -tihe 11 more important articles and papers (Va 
subject o*f sociometry,'- are invaluable for gll* ,£ho*ee who 


are inhere £tje'dvin boh du e ting''(na saareh .vwi thy ^his ..technique„ .for 
shorter' ^httriia'ri'ds bne^nfey refer ,to : .M erl ■ E. Boun© ; y £i and,,Mary L,. 
Northway'{ l^fio) .Who did -some of the earlie st. |WO;rlt; \^ith so.c,io- 
metric techniques. They have dealt! viith the relation ship betj 
ween..spLcion^atrie acceptance, status, on one hand and sbme psy- 

, 1 1 % 1 • "* •* I ' * i i iri ! # •. Jr j 

cbologipai oharactoristics ul shch as gersohali ^.adjustment etc. 
on- the other hand., Those who, ai;e. in tore s te d;, to get acquainted 
with, work,, on. ..so cio me try, done, ,in India may refer to Shanna(1970) . 
Thu summary presented below draws upon all 'these studies.^ r 
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Kuhlen arid Bretech. ( i 960 ) found that those students 
who were claimed as * unacceptable * on the sociometrio test, 
were also characterized fcy such problems as lacking necessary 
social skills, not having close friend, having family conflicts 
and being unhappy in schools, as compare to well accepted stu„ 
dents. 

Feinberg < 1953) found highly accepted subjects to 
be characterized by very favourable parental relationship, by 
unusually good school adjustments, by active participation in 
sports and social events, by the belief that they had many 
close friends* The reverse conditions held for rejected boya, 

" When comparisons have been made between atudonts r 
stated choices on a sociometrio tool, and their observed socin 
relationships, It has been found that the two are similar,but 
not identical. This is to be expected! the students with 
whom an individual student plays and those with whom he would 
like to play are very often quite different. The students whom 
he chooses may not want to play with him, or they may bo invol¬ 
ved in activities that do not or cannot include him. "(sharma, 
1970, 59-60). 


Du. to the fluidity and flexibility of human relation- 
ship, more go among very young children, choices expreeaed at 
the verbal level and actual association at the behavioural lev«J 
would tend to correlate somewhat lower. This lowerod correla¬ 
tion is not a reflection on the validity of tho measuring tool, 
but rather on the nature of the choice process itself- which 
is quite labile and sensitive. 

Correlates of Socir>m Q t r io stnfa. 

According to Sharma '*tha-rp 

, a T-nere are a number of oarsonal 

and social variables which P ” 1 

(l „ , " 0h lnflue n°° sociometrio responses 

end make people acceptable to one an0 _ variables 

include age, maturity variables 

personal annas ‘ ' 11 ;L eenc e , language development, 

personal appearance, academic achievement 

statue, po sitive personally ♦ i eooio-economio 

1970 , p. ). reits, seniority, etc. "(sharma, ,, 

ligence, rWati ° nshi P between Intel- * 

pattern , life at 0 !^ 0111 ^ 6111021 ^ Per80nalit y adjustment,inters*! 

1 aT «oae and lifo -+• « ■* 

isolation. His subjects „„ puni." ’' lth P ° PUlarit y “ 

” pupils of VIIX grade i„ . 
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higher secondary schools-- one boys, one girls, and one co¬ 
educational. He found that the differences in the mean scores 
in' Raven's Progressive Matrices test made by 27 populars and 
21 isolates was 7.46 points (33.24 - 26.48); this difference 
was significant beyond ,0 1 level; Earlier. Heb.er- (-1956) had 
also found that the children with, high intelligence score,on 
the average, were markedly higher in sociometric status than 
children of low intelligence i 

With regard to achievement in school subjects, Sharma 
found that the mean achievement "eciores of isolates in all the 
three schools were lo w er than the mean achievement scores of 
populars and the differences reached significance at .01 level 
in the girls school and the co-educational school. 

, f * 

There is a finding attributed to Bbnney and Smith 
who found that students who ranked high on the ‘sociometric 
choice scale, tendod to have high level of'aohieVement than 
those who ranked low. However, Grossman and Wright had found 
that reading achievement which was below average was associated 
with low sociometric status, but that above kveragd achievement 
did not show-any association with sociometric status. Sharma 
points out (p.8l) that the relationship between sociometric 
status and academic achievement is exponential rather than' 
linear, 

, 1 
• . is generally found that the populars are better 

adjusted than the isolates. For example sharma found that in 
each of the five areas of adjustment, viz., home, heatth/sdcial, 
emotional, and school, and on the whole, i.e., total personality 
adjustment, the popula-rs "tehded to have the higher scores; this 
was trpe fo r emotional adjustment. But in school adjustment 
the populars had the lo w e s t scoreg, . Curiously enough, the iso-. ■ 
lates had their ■ highest scores in health adjustment and lowest., 
scores on home adjustment. However, the differences in scores', 
between the isolates ahd populars failed to feabh level of. 
statistical significance. An earlier study by ^iowtow had 
reported that the isolates had low home adjustment. 

i 1 * 

l 

With regard to sopio-economic ! status of popular s r and . 
isolates Sharma makes certain interesting observations which 
are relevant, and are summarized belowj 

1. The medium monthly .in,co n^e of the parents of the 
populars is 1.75 times that o,f the parents p,f the isolates 
(fis, 700 to Bs 4oo). " " 




V 
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2, Tho fathers of popilars hnd better education than 
those of the iso late si 

3 # similar trends arcs, shown by the oduantion&l levels 
of the mothers of tho populars and isolates. For example, mo ther f 
of 23 ia of populars were graduates, while none of the isolates 
had mothers having education up to the degree level. Again, 
15.4 per cent of the populars had illiterate mothers, against 
40# Isolates whose mothers were illiterate. 

Mftsflic Tost and Its Correlate a 


Because the Lowenfeld Mosaic test is primarily a pro¬ 
jective test, studies purporting to v-xplore its relationship 
with psychological and educational processes other than per¬ 
sonality are not very extensive. The fact of its being a 
projective test limits its scope considerably for its being 
used simultaneously with other objective and psychometric teats 
H 0 wever, despite its being a projective test, it shares some 
of the qualities of the performance typd of tests, so that some 
of the test results are quantifiable. Again, being a perforfflai 
test, it does not depend upon the use of verbalizations or 
language. This non-lingui stic character of the test endows 
it with certain advantages, which have been seized upon by a 
/ number of scholars for exploring i i.a intor«r«l.*i tin n with per¬ 
formances in other areas of behaviour* Wh;*t is more, it is a 
.test whioh can be used with subjects of rU i ages, who do not 
suffer from any form of psycho mo tor disability or perceptual 
defect. 


The authoritative and original text on the Mo sale 
test is by Dr. Margaret Lowenfeld herself, the originator of 
the test. This has been published in 1954, entitled The 
. Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. Any scholar intending use this test 
or do research work with this t&Bt can ill afford to ignore 
- this outstanding text. 

" v * t **/' \ p 

r , v "* > r K < 4 y ^, 

Apart;,.-from the textbook by Lowenfeld there are few 
books or. this test, though chapters on this appear in many 
'} book, on projective techniques such as Bell, J.bt and Boll.lt, 
,, rtAa^rsen. -ete,.. .Of course, there is no dearth of research j 
p pers Using this test. The 1 e clc of a good definitive reseaS 
publication on the Mosaic test ha. been largely fulfilled 
- • appearance of the reachable volume by Ame . and Xlg O' 

.area. 
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carries on from where Dr. Lowenfeld left off in 1954 in her 
classic text. 

I * 1 India very li title wor't has been done with this 
test. Perhaps all of it have been done by Chatterjee ( 1968 ) 
and his associates. The line of departure adopted by Chatterjee 
et al is the emphasis on the quantitative features of the 
mosaic performance which has been neglected in earlier approa¬ 
ches, Instead of trying to analyse the mosaic design produced 
by the subject vising a purely projective frame of reference, 
the psychometric approach is usod and some very striking regu¬ 
larities are seen. The following summary has been prepared 
drawing from the work of Lowenfeld, Ames and Ilg and Chatterjee 

1 

e t al. 


Thb Nature of the Mosaic Test . 

Lowenfeld ( 1954) , describing the origin, nature and 
use of the Mosaic test has made certain observations about the 
approach of the test which is based,upon the classical,' pro¬ 
jective framework: • , 

. 1 1 ' - 1 

" The approach to the study of personality is direct 
in that what is required from the subject is spontaneous and 
creative use of brightly colored material which is available 
in sufficient quantity to allow of unro s trie ted choice. The 
behaviour of the subject, the mode of construction of the 
resulting design, and his comments upon it etc form part of 
the total response, - The design made by the subject together 
with his whole attitude to the test is then directly evaluated 
by the tester.. The test is capable, 'therefore, of providing 
correct information as to the stage of development or the degree 
of disturbance of perceptual powers in case of amentia, severe 
neurosis or cerebral disease." (Lowenfeld, 1954, p. l5-l6). 

Lowenfeld* s approach for interpreting the designs has 
been to view the test as a projective device, pure and simple, 
so that the type of approach that is used in the present study 
is quite different from it. The types of psychological cons¬ 
tructs and mechanisms that are invoked in interpreting Rorschach 
and TAT are also implicit in the approach advocated by Margaret 
Lowenfeld. Most research workers during the earlier days who 
have usod the Mosaic test have tended to follow this subjective,-* 
projective approach, which essentially boils down to comparing 
one particular /iesigi, with other designs regarded nonnatively 
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known groups can be formed on « v-.n, *«. f t , ( ° ae 

may b. etiological gwupaj thu*. m. > ,, rr-' U p^“^ M 
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other defined characteristic. :.v. ■. . . 
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be used in making the .important distinction between develop¬ 
mental age (that is age at which an individual functions as a 
total organism) and intellectual age. 

Lowenfeld herself appears to be of the view that a 
mere counting of the pieces, in fact, any such quantitative 
treatment of the mosaic data i s no t only useless but is undesi¬ 
rable, since proper evaluation of any product requires not so 
much counting, or matching to some previous standard, as imme¬ 
diate global evaluation by the examiner. This view is not 
only archaic, but in the light of the entire gamut of research 
concerned with clinical-versus-ac tual prediction and intuitive 
configural scoring Of protective protocols, is totally un¬ 
tenable. However, as pointed out earlier, evaluation of mosaic 
designs by a combination of the qualitative and quantitative 
techniques has had some start qui,te for some time. 

One important contribution in this area was made by 
Wideman, who tried to validate an objective scoring method 
applied to mosaic designs. Wideman ( 1953 * 1955a, 1955b) deve¬ 

loped 39 scoring categories for the mosaic test, and gave 
operational definitions to these scoring categories* The test 
was administered to 107 normal, 70 schizophrenic , 48 neutotic 

and 20 organic subjects. Thu scores obtained by the patient 
groups were compared with tho, so of the normal group, It will 
be interesting to no ( to, that out of the various scoring* cate¬ 
gories developed by Wideman, the following items have been 
included either under the subjective or the objective scoring 
of test protocols done in the present study. The point should 
be made here that the sharp differentiation that is made in 
the present study between subjective items and the objective 
items is not so clearly articulated by Wideman and most other 
researchers who have tried to follow this 'combined 1 approach. 
Further, even the subjective qualities of the Tiosaic designs 
in the present scoring system are 'rated 1 and there is no 
attempt to 'interpret' them or to look for meanings or impli¬ 
cations in them, at least at the scoring stage, as we would 
do while looking at Rorschach or TAT responses. In shotft, 
the psychometric approach predominates even while scoring 
the subjective features of the mosaics. 
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. , Items of Widenian’ 

s Scoring Category Shared 

by the Scoring 

Techniques used in .this 


study 

Subjective Items 

Objective Items 

1 . Golo ur symme try 

Is Location on tray 

2. Colour patterning 

2. Total number of pieces 

3. Aesthetic quality 

3. Time taken 

4. Compactness 

4. Multiplicity of designs 

5. Conorete-abstract 


6 . Completeness 


7 • Complexity 

' 1 


-There.is a genera^, relation between increasing mental 
age and the complexity of pattern and excellence of design 
among mental defectives. 

Some studies by Stewart et al ( 1955^ 1957) are also 
interesting* In the first stud^ - the^b were i00 boys and girls 
who ranged in age from 5 year’s 8 Months to 7 years 3 months; 
Their IQ ranged from 75 to 14 14 The main conclusion of the 
authors wasi 


"Within the normal ^roup and after pre-school age, ' 
intelligence apparently played littlo part in the type, of 
mosaic designs made. Children who made freer patterns which 
cover much or all of the tray but contain elements of good 
organization are apt to be made by adequately adjusted young¬ 
sters* The subjects who made miscellaneous objects were, on 
the whole, the brighter, the better adjusted children who 
seemed to have no need to project personality difficulties. 
Designs, whethexwsymmetric or not, if made toward the' center 
.of the tray, usually indicated the better adjusted children, 

while those which clung to the edge seemed to ■ by symptomatic 
of immaturity." 


In the second study the subjects consisted of "VIII 
erade children, numbering 125, whose ages varied between 11 
years 3 months to 15 years; A greater tendency toward ab¬ 
stract design was fb.und. .'Scenes- were almost entirely the 
production of the bright, adjusted boy or girl. 


-Jr 
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Two studios toy Dorken ( 1953 and 1956) report some¬ 
what divergent findings! "The relation between Mosaic test 
performance and measured intelligence is under considerable 
debate." According to the review made by this author some 
investigators have reported such relationship between intel¬ 
ligence and mosaic te s t performance, but other investigators 
have failed to confirm the same. In this connection the 
study by McCulloch, and Girdner ( 1949) &an be cited. They found 
a general relationship between increasing mental ago and the 
complexity of the pattern and excellence of designs made by 
mental defectives. Another rather striking difference between 
the mosaics of the normal group and those of the defectives 
of the same level is concerned with colour arrangement. Mosaics 
of mentally defectives wore inferior in colour harmony. As 
a check upon the apparent relationship between mental age and 
overall goodness of mosaics, an attempt was made to sort out 
mosaic designs into mental age groups and a correlation was 
obtained between this sorting and mental age. This was found 
to be .43, with sample size of 88. The mental age was ascer¬ 
tained through the Stanford Binet tost. 


In a study of mental defectives by Shotwell and 
Lawrence ( 195 1) » coherence and accuracy of the mo.saio designs 
were found to be related to nient.il ago of the ‘subjects. 


In tho review by Dorkon it has been mentioned that 
Wertham ( 195o) on tho basis of his, study concluded that the 
mosaic test providod a measure of functional intelligence. 
This is confirmed by Wong (l950) at least at the level of 


young children. It has- been suggested, by Woolf and Gerson 
(l953) that mosaic designs would positively correlate more 
closely with performance tests of intelligence, and fairly 
strong evidence was found of a positive relationship between 
the revised Binet mental age and mental age estimated from 
the mosaic designs constructed by normal children and mentally 
defectives. On the other hand, Reeman ( 1950)' found no rela¬ 
tionship between the score on tho Goodenough Draw-a-Man test 
and mosaic designs. Somu authors are of the view that at 
levels of mental ability equivalent to a mental age of 8 
y ar a, and higher, no relationship will be observed between, 


psychometric test results and success on the mosaic test. 
Authors like Diamond and Schmale, 1944, Reeman, 1950, and 
Stewart and Leland, 1 955 > are of thig viow. The finding of 
FI urn ( 1954 ) belongs to the same category* there was no 
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correlation between mosaic design content and Wechsler- 
Bellevue IQ Eysenck and Eysenck ( 1947) had found no cor¬ 
respondence between aesthetic scores and the number of 
pieces used fo r COndlSraotlng the mo.sa.ic design and intel¬ 
ligence in adult si Reviewing such findings, Dorken comes 
to the conclusion that the questionjof the mosaic test being 
■ a*val±d measure of functional intelligence among adults is 

n 

still' an open one, add is far from being definitely established! 
it appears to possess but minimal relationship with standard 
intelligence scores, 

3 Ut' the situation is quite different when the sub- 

1 . 1 .ii ' 1 

jects are children. Here there is scattered'but reasonable 
evidence that performance on the mosaic test bears a rela¬ 
tionship with intelligence. Further, there is evidence that 
there is systematic change iii performance with development 
of the child. Aa the mental 'age of the subject goes on incre¬ 
asing in step with chronological age, the quality of thb 
mosaic design al-so skews systematic improvement. But as the 

, i _> . » , 

mental age reaches its peak abound 16 years t>f age, there is 
no further interdependence. Findings reported, by such authors 
as Wertham (l9J5CJ), Vong ( 1950) , Woolf and Gerson ( 1953) , Flum 
(l95l/52)i and Reeman (1950) are more or less along the same 
line. 

I 

Sex Difference . 


Certain systematic differences have, been noted in 
the mosaic designs constructed - by boys and girls. Stewart 
and Leland (1952) found a tendency for boys to make correct 
designs more frequently than do girls. But this difference 


practically vanishes by the time adolescence is reached. How¬ 


ever, on the basis of the review of literature, Dorken does 
not find much evidence for any definitive and systematic sex 
differedoe in the mosaic designs. Ho concludes* n Little 
in the way of 1 sex difference has been reported, and these 
are apparently" attrihutable to differing rate of maturation 
between the sexes'during childho od. ». In the earlier study 
of Diamond and Schmale also no difference between the sexes 


was observed, but the subjeots were 
found negligible-'difference between 
reported ( 1959) a'lessening of S e x 


adults, Wideman (l955) 
the sexes, Kerr has 
difference as adolescence 


is reached, 
p repo nde r anc e 


Reeman, "cited earlier, found that there was a 
of abstract and scattered designs made by girls* 
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Boys frequently made designs which wore concrete and articu¬ 
lated. The study by LaLonde (l95^) i e interesting* it was 
concluded that to attempt to delineate masculinity and femi- 
ninty on the basis of mosaic designs was unsuccessful. None 
of the items studies were found te discriminate bo tween the 
designs made by the two sexes. Stewart and Leland (l952) 
found a tendency for boys to make concrete designs more 
frequently than do girls-- but this tendency became progres¬ 
sively less a 3 adolescence was approached. Walker 1 s (l957) 
subjects were boys and girls of 6 , 8 and 10 years of age. 

It was found thr.t boys tended to mak>- designs which w'e ire 
frequently of the representational type} but girls tended 
to make abstract designs. 

in this connection it will be worth quoting the 
result of another type, related to developmental variation 
in the mosaic which will be highly relevant to the present 
study. Instead of dealing with qualitative features of the 
mosaic, we can try to find out how certain strictly quantita¬ 
tive featuros of the mosaic are related to matuietional and 
developmental change. Ames and Jig ( 1962) have reported the 
size of the mosaic design contructed by boys and girls of 
different age groups.lhe mean number of pieces used by boys 
and girls of different age groups was as follows* 

Ago Mean No, of Pieces Used. 

(Years) Girls Boys 


5 

10 

49 

6 

16 

19 

7 

6 

36 


36 

33 

9 

32 

22 

10 

29 

31 

11 

39 

34 

12 

45 

20 


Systematic change i s more related to maturation rather than 
sox, seems to be the overall trend in the above findings. 

In this connection the finding of Chattsrjee, and 
Sharma and Chatterjee cited earlier may also be referred to* 
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Chatterjee found that children k * 

*•.- „■«. • 

tho more de pilved typus ' the chlldre » of 

r ted *■*—— r:ri :: d r te ' jeB 

lesser number of pieces *1, * d the av0 rage 

boys. Certain colo Urs ' * con ^ arab le group of Hindu 

A coiou rs WQrc preferrod . 

Other oo lour a w6r e by the. Mu all m suhJeoL. an<1 Certai ” 


1 
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chapter 6 

w 

OPSilATIONAL DETAILS OF THE PRESENT STUDYs INSTRUMENTS 


In Chapter h the entire p l a n of this study has been 
described, using the future ^ense — because that is only a 
plan, purporting to be a projection into the future, a scheme 
which is preposed to be Carried out, for which the necessary' 
guide lines have been provided. The operational details of ' 
the study consist of descriptions of how the study Was.carried 
out in actuality. Thus taken together with the plan outlined 
in Chapter h , material of this chapter represents a mapping 
process^.- from one set, whose elements are the proposals,— ‘ 
to another set, the elements of which are the a ctu a _ operations 
or actions that have been carried out 'Sn f a ct. 1 

v 

This chapter will deal with the tools used in this 
study how these were selected or developed, and/or standardized 
and then made ready for,use. lhe method of scoring ea oh of the 
instruments msed will also be described. 

SELECTION OF INSTRUMENTS 


Since the Varanasi centre was interested in studying 
tne d0Ve l°paiemt of child' a psychology in terms of the three-o a - 
tegory variables model, it Was decided to have a n optimal 
number of intrumants fot tapping the postulated variables 
subsumed under each of the three categories of variables: 
independent, lutervoui. ^ and leneodeut. The tools will also 
be described in that order. 


A. Instruments "for tapping Independent variables . 

In this category the following two instruments were usewij- 

i . 

1. One composite schedule-cum = checkist for obtaining 

information about the school attended by the subjects 
included in the sample » , * 

2. One Composite instrumenfcs in the form of a schedule for 
Collecting personal and family background information, '■ 

These two instruments are described in detail below. 

1 ' The Sc hool Variables Schedule 

This instrument has been developed by the Bangalore 
, Center, Essentially,' it consists of four parts, out cif 
which one is meant for gathering certain required ■ 
information about the working 'of'the school, and the ‘ 
remaining three parts are in the form of scales for ' 



t 


to 


1 . 
2 . 

3- 

4. 

5 . 

,6 • 

7- 

8 . 


measuring certain defined chara*toristios of the school under 
s tudy « 

Originally the instrument oovered 8 afeaS, as follows: 

Shift system operating in the school 

Sex composition of scholars: uni-sex or co-^educational 
Mode of handling student absentee-ism 

* 9 m A , 

Teacher 1 s sex 

1 T i 

Parent-teacher contact 

i A ' 

Teacher 1 s qualification 

i 

Teacher,-pupil ratio ' . 

I'aeilties and equipments available 

The last three items were' in the form- of soalss.’* The 
first items wera in the form of a pro-forma, for -eliciting 
■actual information, either from sch6ol authorities, or from 
school records, , ,, 

A r&vised version of this instrument was :re»eived here 
by the end of January 1972. A few raodifi cations were made, a nc 
a few items ware a.fded and a few delated, in order to a cjapt 
the instrument for studying tie'schools of the Var^uiasi 
district. It Was then translated into Hindi, which w a s then 
pre-tried out to ensure that it worked satis factorily. The 
finalized version was mimeographed,. This finalized version 
has been used. The Hindi version of this instrument, a s 
developed by the Varanasi center, is entitled 
Sans thanon men upalabdha Shikshqn SamagritatLa anya ’ subidhaon 
kx soechi" xn brief this may be called the School information . 
a gd f a c jl ^ c is a Inventory. - s 

f aoa page contained it„a covering eucb information 
an til. n-atBT-of tkwMwl, it. address. , lta . location- urban or 
rural and tbe date, vfeen, tile infornatioun wire ool'iected. 

- “,»«*’P«*«>«Wi.t.do,.*. ot ii a ; , rffartl 1 t 1 .. 

^in a raIIi t 9UlPaler ' t °" l0th , CUrrlCUlar 0x tra~curricular. 

Into l f r a . „ Eq ' Jll,mant3 ^ SOkllSt ~ sub-divided 

into the following 4 parts; 

% , s 

1. Inntruotional events of the classroom 

and «***»?*• ■ ie aaher ^ 

Zllt ’ ““ aotivitiea ' , 

Amenities and space facilities. .. .£ 

Spacj .^1 facilities for extr= 

extra-curricular activities 


2 . 

3. 

4. 


S® , 
i 

17 

lie 
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The next part was ffleac-t -Cor obtaining - information about 
the educational qualifications; of the staff serving the school. 
Educational l^val was tri-chotomized into the following •J.asses: 

a r -— a i ne d (gr adu t a t e s | 1 ,, 

I,.*”— , 

b. Untrained graduates and trained .'matriculates ; and- 

c. Untrained iaatriculates and ,trai.:,3_? *ton- aatriculates 

The last part w a s in the form of table"', ih "whi*^ _th.e 
number of students actually present in the different classes, 
on three different dates, weirs to be records'!. The throe dates 
are: 5th,, 10th and 23th of the month. If the information 
from any school is collected on any data after 23 th, the figures 
for the numbers of students present for the same month arc 
taken, otherwise, if the dato of collecting information is 
earlier than 23 th, the figures for the preceding month are 
recorded. This statistics is used, for computing- the teacher- 
pupil ratio, , 

Method of-Scoring 

- . , I ' 

In the present study 8 difforhnt variables have been 

i ' • ■ i ■ ' ■ * 

conceptualized and brought under the general rubric pf '’School 
Variables' . These are shown in Table 5-1. in their serial 
.order according to.the over-all plan of data analysis,' ‘ 

Table 6-1 


List of variables iriclulod under 1 ScLo .3 Variables 1 

i 1 


lio. 

Variable 
'->No r . r. 

Hc-T.a of Variable 

Categories 

1. 

14 . 

School management 

• i 

a. Government and 
local bodies 
^b. Private, aided 


J t ( 

i ? * , 

c. -Private, unaided 

2 . 

'15 

Sex composition 

. a. Boys school 

b. Girls sohool 

c. , Co-edu>ati onal 

3. 

16 

1 

School size 

a • L ar g e 
b. Mediuip 
*•, Snail 

4. 

, , 17 ' 

Shift system 

a. Single shift 

b. Double shift 

5. 

18 

Medium of instruction 

a* Mother tongue 


; t 

/ ' , 

. .(Hindi), 

’6. 



b. English 

19 

Teacher qualification, 

a. Poor 

b. Average 
<%. Good 

7. 

20 

Teacher-pupil ratio - ---'- -.tb. 

■ h: _ 

a.'. Poor 

b^, Average 
c, Go,qd 

8’. 

151 

v* 

Equipment and facilities - 

tv, 

a,, ..J»ohr 
b* Average 

i'fc 

u '< 1 

-i ' ^ 

' 

, j ssf*. Good 
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All the information required for obtaining scores 
corresponding to variables i4 through 21 wore sought to b e 
collected through this instrument* 

.It ^ill be readily soon that information for the follo¬ 
wing variables wero readily avail a bio from the School inform. 
tion and Facilities Inventory { 

> i 

j Variable No. l4 Sohool management 
Variable No. 15 Sex composition 
Variable No. 17 Shift system 
Variable No. 18 Medium of instruction 

In reality, school management— whether the school is 
aided, unaided, private, government or local bodies managed, 
etc. vere taken into Consideration oven during the original 
sampling of schools. The 'shift system- became a degenerate 
variable for the present study as 'all the schools, included 
in the sample happened to be single shift schools. Again,- - 
vith the exception of brie achool in the urban area', all 
schools vere Hindi-medihm schools. m the urban and rural 
areas there vere some exclusively girla primary schoola- 

Lxkeviee, in the urban area there vere some exclusively boys 
ac sole also, included in the sample. In the rural areas, 
seme schools vhich wore designated as boys schools', ' would 

" matter ° tprAnCipl °' ehoul<s there be demand 

-s. j“ 

■j?.™«. " '.7 ■ "■*• 

ted as a ■girl^^rch . o&t)r _ vhai!0 male children could not^be 0 * 18 ^" 

r: ::; a i::t both in to ™ z ^ 

enrollment there. Hov.ver, there m \f I " 

Contrary, some girls cbt ■ instances to the 

though there may be .^* 1 "”“"“* ^ 

-thin the village. ^ 

iri villages Inft not in cities. ’ ‘ * 100 1S generally found 

' The remaining four variables, vis S ,g „ 

# 19 - Teacher qualification, # 2 <y _ Te ’ ' 801100:1 “ 1M - 

# 21 - Equipniont and facilities • h er “ pUpil ratio * , and 

formulas developed and provld^d'h/l ^ ** a °° reii aoo °rding to 
are briefly described below. Bangalore Center, which 

-S°hool ' ,gq‘ 0-0 - \ ;> t j 

Th. ’ ‘ £ | 

the school at TZ^T T*"* **-?.** total enrollment of M 
. tame of the first visit to the school, • 'M 




Tliis‘ figure was taken into accqu^t whi-le- d^paOTg samples of 
gcjiog l-3ir77 ,^P undi n'g upon the f oil owing-- givon ranges for total 
enrollment 1 specific indices were computed: 

Total enrollment not"exceeding- 1 99 __ 

Total enrollment between 200 and 399 ---_ 

Total enrollment above 400 _ 

2, Teacher Qualification 

Tho index of •teacher qualification* for a"school is 
. calculated by using a spocial linear weighting formula 
developed by the Bangalore cantor* Tho steps are' as follows: 


Small 

Medium 

Large 


1. 

The frequency of teachers 
three categories are first 

i. 

_ Nurphpr 

of teachers who aro 

ii 

i Number 

of teachers who are 


trained 

matriculates — F2 

iii 

Number 

of teachors who aro 


trained 

non-matri*ulate s’ -■ 

2. 

Then the Index of Teacher i 


i t f 


, > 


Then the Index of Teacher Qualif ica tion_o£-r the- school—’ 
is given.-by -tke formula:' V . '» ’ ' 


". 1 f / 


3. 


is given.-by -tke formula:' - 

i t i 

1(jiq = 30 Fi -f- 20 F2 ^ 10 F3 

F1‘ 7 F2 / F3 

This raw index of Teacher qualification is .then conver¬ 
ted into qualitative ranks as follows:. . 

I ndex of Teache r Qualification Equivalent Qualitative Rank 

Below l4 Poor 

Between l4 and 20 Average 

Above 20 Good 

' , ■ ''. l| . ’’ ■ '- :j 

It will bo seen that for-e^bh school, there will, be sc\ 
Teacher Qualification Index score, as well a s a qualitative 
rank for the same. Statistical analysis can be done by using 
either of the two measures ■ 


Teacher-pupil Ratio 

The steps for calculating a qualitative rank for each 
school on the basis of its teaehor-pupil ratio are as follows: 

' * The average attendance of each grade is calculated from 
the attendance figures on the 5th, 10th and 25th of the 
current month or "'tho previous month for each grade* 
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2. Next special tables are referred to, o,ne for rmx;al 
schools, and another for urban solioo0.4,' to Obtain, a 
rating for each grade. The convert siqn tables,, for obtain 
^^^s.^^Qapohding to-different average attenda¬ 
nce figures for different grades ar- shown in Table 6-2 
‘ ‘ ‘ ~ -Table 6-2 

Ratings corresponding to average attendance ,for different grai 

ft_ d “uunAil. -SCHOOLS - ™ ■ -“ ,.. R U.TAL. . SCHOOLS.-" T - 

Y thQ ,? ch ° o1 ' . , . Rating of the, School 

' "3 2 i 



1 2*0 

21-38 

"■■38' 

■ 1 6 

17-30 

30 

-13 

14-27 

27 

12 

13-26 

26 

16 

1?*30 

30 


'* NeXt thQ ratin e a obtained-fey each of the five grades 

are- summed and^then.dividod by fiv«. This is important 
where there are morethdn -orift, section, in ary grade, 
i,. o.-^iThe, average ratings so obtainod is meant for entering a 
special table for obtaining the. consolidated "pupil-tea¬ 
cher ratio" rating of the school. This table is shown 
below as Table 6 - 3 . v - T 


, Table ^ ^3 

Consolidated 1 ratings corresponding to' diff ersnt ranges 
, of average rat ings of toacher-pupil ratio 

Range of Average Teacher-pupil „ 77. ^—- 

Ratio > Consolidated Rating fc 


- — —leacner-DUnil « , . 

Ratio - Consolidated Rating for 

— . _ th 0 School 

Above 2.6o — : — -—— ■ - 

. ,1.42 to 2.60 Good 

- t3l Be,l,o y 1.41 v Average 

, “ - v •j . ,1 Poor 

>■■■ ^j ■ i - ! ' .1 . L , . —— 1 

Here, again it win be seen that Y ... 
obtain a triohotofcous consolidated rating Z ^ 

or Poor, or aotual average te»oh , ’ Average 

Statistical, analysis oan h Sr *puptl -tsrtio.niting score. 

' *• . ° T witl1 both ■ 

— , ana Er[.m . Dmeglt iSr!n1 Q 

The scale compri Ze . s a checklist ■? !' 

into four catogorio SJ a:f ^.Iteigs divided Y 


- > I, 
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a» Aids and aocesories available to teachers 

b. Educational facilities nrd equipments available to 
students 

, Y ' ' , , » l / ' 

a Accomodation and spatial facilities 

d. Provision for oxtfa-curricular activities 4 

* • ( . ' J 

The steps are as follows: 

1 * Tho response.to each item of th- chock list is marked 
' yeS 1 or 1 no’ on the bpsls.of an inquiry frpm one or 
moro knowlodgabiG parsons of tho school, such a s the 
headmaster, of a Senior,, experienced teacher, 

2, All 'yes responses in o a dh of the 'four subscales are 
theh summed. 


Lot -the sum of 'yoa responses ■in the four subScalea be 
denoted by N.^ N ^ 'add tospectively. ' Ihen an 

index of 1 Facilities and Equipment' for tho total scale 
is obtained by computing a,U weighted sun^ of the four 
subscalo total acoros, Tho formula is 

» ' I ; ' 

Index of Facilities and Equipment = 3.5 , .N^ /,0,*75 N 0 / 

5.6k n c A-a.55 n d 

A qualitative ranking in the scale can bo obtained by 
converting 'tho index of ‘ FaciJ, i t.i o s and Equipment' into 
equivalent ratings by referring to Table 6-4 given below 


' a ■ Tablo' 6 ',-4 : 

Consolidated ratings corresponding to different ranges 
of values Of the' 1 Facilities and Equipment' Index 


Range ..of value of the 
’Equipment and Facilities 'Index 

'if'' 1 1 t ' 

Rating of the School 

■ ■ Above 76 1 1 ' ' 

48 - 7 6 • ■ 

47 and below 1 

Good 

j 

Average 

Poor 

1 


As in: 'the case of other two suiacalea. for this subscale 
wq can obtain both a qualitative fating, as well as a * 
score , ;J reflecting the standing 6f each school in terms of . 
facilitaoS' and Equipments available in it. 

j , , l‘ , < 

th TIlQ Bangalora CQnter has also provided two charts in. - 
N form at a ready rockonor for computing, this iadejcj’-Atw? 

A’ n B ' atc - have boMT obtained, 


, 'V* 




s 


n 


The A subscale contains 10 items, and the B subsoale 
contains 36 items.' The first chart has tabled the 
(3. 5 N a / 0.75N b ) vines' for differont combinations of 
values of ahd Ng , tho former varying' from 1 to lo and - 
the.latter varying from' 1 to 36. ^ i s shown against the row 
and N B a €' ains ' t tile column. ' 

Again, the 1 C subscalo contains 4 items, and the" D subs- 
cale contains 7 items. lh G second chart has tabled the 
(5.64N c / 2.55 N d ) values for'different combinations of 
values of N c and Ng , tho former varying from 1 to 4 and the 
latter varying from l to 7-. ^ is shown against the column, 
and N d against the row, in the chart. 

By adding the two values obtained by referring to the 
charts the overall index of " Facilitiee.'and Equipments' ls 
quickly obtained. „ , , - . - , . r ‘ * tm ; 

PERSONAL AND FAMtLT''BACKGROUND , r SCHEDULE 

In the original plan if this study it vas proposed that 
a standeryi socio-economic status seals will be used for 
assessing ..the personal and family background conditions of 

in l± S T B °T-l F ° r ^ PUrP0?G th ° ifWP 3CalS = available for 

; • 1 ° a ’ Kuypuswamy's SES..-sfcales "ior urban 

■ households. as well an T r,. wroan 

V WaJ " L aa an .adaptation ofan ord •. 

used by tho r Gandhian Institute in a n earlier cross-cultural 

study ( World in 200 Aht) were tried during the nre •, i 
and pilot stages. ring the pre-pilot 

I , . I , ' " . - J 

iiso Sh ° rtCOmL ^ these' three scales were 

diepovered and were disnnescd-in- al T the * oet ^ s ot '' 

Honorary Project hiroctors. No cone, „ ■ . • the 

Vith tho rogard to the use of^a'c '' b ® reached 

ypuld . W by .equally ,?**'**'" 

where the study would bo conducted, a nd 

for both urban and rural household!. I T" * 

of the Honorary Project Dir. + * ° ne ° f ' the ra 0 et i n g s 

of -is^-uponvio^r;::?-:—— d 

essential common denominator * factory SES scale, the 

ascertained first.’ There w a scales should be 

oomprized the'common core of ’ CQns01XSUa tbat the following 
scales now in ourront use- ° ^° St Conmiora F hnown SES 
a. ■. Father 1 s education " ’ . , 

h. Mother's education ’ ' ' 

c. Incomo of the family ' ‘ 
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d. Occupation of the father 

o, Occupation of the mother 

Whether or not information should bo collected for thoso 
items separately or they could'bo combined, and if so, how, in 
order to evolve a composite scale was loft undecided. The 
impilicit under standing- was that this question of using or not 
using a composite SES scale should bo considered houristically 
as woll as pragmatically, at the level of data treatment and 
data analysis. 


According- to the rosoarch staff of tho Varanasi Center, 
keeping in view tho fact that the i uvastigation was covering 
the rural areas othu entire Varanasi district also, besides 
the city of Varanasi, tho specific contribution made by caste, 
and religion, in determining the final position of a family, 
in the socio-economic hierarchy cannot bo ignored: ignoring of 
such information would bo unscientific, amounting to distortion 
of reality, Thercforo, in tho instrument specially fashioned 
by the Varanasi Center, thoso two itoms, religion and castb, 
were included. 


The instrument which was translated into Hindi contained 
items covering tho following areas: 

1 ; Personal information about tho subject, such as n a mo, 

age, sex, name of school, gralo, dr, to of birth, religion 
and casto. 


Information about tho fathor, mother or guardian, and 
some other members of tho family, with rege^d to education 
occupation, land holding, total income 'of tho family, 
numbor. of members in the family, etc. 


Information, regarding the address of the subject— r .$ 
that, in case of neod, ho could be contacted either 
through post or in person. 


The last section consisted of a check list of material 
possessions, such as animals, farming equipments, cycle, 
radio, sewing machine, telephone, etc. Ihero were only 
11 items in this section. 


- i 

'Ibis , instrument was so fashioned that most information 
ould be elicited from the .young scholars themselves-.- some of 
whom would bo only 5g to years in ago • the, items were 

a * tile ^o-obers of the class, older brothers or sisters 
he subject, qr knowledgeable persons of tho locality could 
corroborate or supplement or Rectify tho' information supplied by 
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the young subject. This was important because of the relative 
immaturity of many subjocts. Such dif'ficulty arises only 
infrequently, and is rare with students of Grade V. In very 
rare cases tho guardians of tho child could also be contacted 
to obtain missing information. 

These two instruments completely covorod all variables 
■ proposed to be 1 investigated as independent variables, 

• i ■ 1 

B. Instruments Dealing with the Intervening Variables 

i' 

It may be recalled that the design of the study envisage 
1 investigation of four variables under this category: 

1, Social maturity 

2 , Moral relativism ' ! 

3, Social acceptance 

* 1 i 1 i , 

4 I 

h-, „ Intelligence 11 

I » « 

i'or assessing social maturity the scale developed by the 

Bangalore Center was used; likewise moral development was 

assessed by tho scales developod by the Hyderabad Center. The 

Varanasi Center developed a Sociometric tost for assessing 

l 

social acceptance in terras of popularity within the child 1 s 
own peer grpup.. Lastly, it wap decided by all canters that thi 
non-verbal Porteus M a zo Test would bo usod for obtaining a 
measure of intelligence of the subjects. These four instrumen 
will now be described in that order, 

1 v Scale for Social Maturity 

.- This scale, developed by the Bangalore Center, in the 
original version consisted of two different scales, one for 
urban children and the other for rural' children. In the final 
version one unified scale has been developed, comprizing 
65 items. 


In this scale the measurement of social maturity is 1 
postulated to depend-upon .the possession or non-pos'sossion of 
certain behaviors associated with social characteristics 
broadly classified under the following categories: 


i. , Self-direction , , 

li. Locomotion 
ill. Communication 
iv. Co-operation 

The scalo consists of 65 
actions -of the school children 


Self-confidence 
EViendship , " 

Ability - to withstand stress, / 
Leadership 

items of typical behaviors 
Varying from 5 years 'to 
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in ago* ' Any teacher of the school who .has first-hand and ' 
thorough knowledge about the child in question is asked to 
indicate whether each item of behavior in the scalo applies 
to the subject or not. For oach itom mentioned in the scale, 
the manner an ! extent of the pupil's ’'.abitual behavior is 
recorded in terms of three possible catogories: 

1 . Does it habitually (/ ) 

t i •* 

2 . Has not done it, but givon opportunity, will do it ( £ ) 

3 . Doos not do it 

In this Way each of the 65 items in tho scale gets a 
scoro of /, /, Next, tho Social Maturity Age is calculated 

by referring to a chart provided by the Bangalore Center, 
which gives : (l) the basic 1 social maturity ago* corresponding 
to each itom, and ( 2 ) a difforonco score corresponding to 
that iteiji. 

First the basal age is established for any subject, by 
nothing the ago corresponding to that itom of behavior, upto 
which ho has been marked (/) Continudusly Next .for any item 
marked (/ ) after the basal ago itom, the corresponding 
difference score is addod, as it is • Again, for any item marked 
£ , after the basal age item, tho corresponding difference score 
is halved , aud then added. In this wayj all difference scores 
are recorded and then added to tho basal ago, giving a total 
’Social Maturity Ago' score, for tho subject. 

The advantage of the unified scale is that it is not 
only elegant to administer, but also permits Coxnpai’.is.on • ■ 
between groups of urban and rural children in terms of Social 
maturity. > 

^ * _5cale for Moral Relativi sm 

This instrument, in its final Hindi version was entitled 

1 ' 1 

Naitjk Vjkaa Pgrikshan . whioh means something like moral 
development assessment 1 , or 'njoral development .measurement 1 
or 1 Moral development soq.le,' 

It is difficult to- find out ( how, under what circumstances, 
and fo r what reason, tho variable to be studios had been termed 
Moral relativism', whoso meaning isi somewhat obscure. The 
Hyderabad Center, which had originally grappled with the - 
problem of developing an appropriate instrument for measuring 
P ocesses like development, of moral and oihioal ,d.iaorimlnatnry 



abilities in tho chlld> hM) 

discrimination* rathor thnn ^ ^ «* ‘orm -ethic 

. appears to bo Juatifiable. SJwi , ,,, . ' rul "«vi ra r ( 

* ls - n ha s boon U80,: f r(J ., n , , > * lon ‘*nor al 

retained ouJv - s „ „ "" ing, it win K 

' s r r, t . ; alIJ . „ f ,, Wlil be 

confusion, Tho dinrr.^., . ' ? Js 1 <I«airo to 

'-tainelision whfof, u ^0 avoid 

atudisd in this project 9Sl1 ^ 1 boon sought to 

:nrr- . C:: ,,r ™ « — 

me instrument w-fii u *" f Ff ' r morm of ov»„o. 

c wi il be c-jntimn.,1 * . G Xpodien Cy 

— ^ reader ls ‘ Z\ ; *-« -atL 

®is instrument eon t P ° lut *» <**' 

consists of thro.. , 


i. 

■ iis . 

iii,, 

i. 


1 —»wu Cf) 

aia instrument oonsists 
Social reaction 

Woral -problems 
Offence QValu at i on 


«wh-«Caloai- 


Social ^-,s' t . foQs ^ 

There arQ ai 

*< ,. items in r, 

. alternative anawore ^ ^ vifl, 

*°*al number of correct'”’ 0 W, ‘ 1Ch ** <■««« 

w ■■' WaCCr0 fo * ‘bis sub,sor‘ ,UrS ChUCk ° d by a 3 Ub J“ 

11 * Morn! _ ® 00l °* 


^rangrobiojQg 

' " - ^ ei this subtost t a 

form o r tOSt X ‘ «l.o thor° nS thnt * the 

" <* questions, onoh Vita ' U '‘' " Ijt ltoma ln *h, 
iy one of which *b throe alternative answer, 

**«. oheohod by a aubjLr Iil0 - cot 

-^Ha-EualUatj n. • 1S hlS !,COr ‘-' f °f this subte 

Obtest consiata of „ 

• • 7 ;— statement ’ a ° h in the form of. 

there I. ^ ^ 

• which a ° 01uran Which '™ y Pair of - offences 

a pai/L ** 0 tW ° 0ffs «M is ° SUbJ ° 0t haa - to indicate 

has *0 indica^ SilmGllba la ala » liver* 101 ”' ^ ^ 

.'■ffenoe „ it]l 1 °.’' hl<!h PWishment is’rrl‘ ha SUbJSOt 

W 3 a Ppropri a te ight for vhioh ■ 

„ »*“ aoores Obto, ■ PbPiehment. 

1 ° ° btala a total . o ;L " ?r °“ tbb throe aub 
7 points wouih ic ,al di SorlDl . ub "So a les are sununp.! 

<****+: dl 9 —t perf J" W-ore. 

The h- " llacal discriminatory 

Ta>*an asi p Ver sion of 

center had tea t vh-i 

’■'■■■ ■■ 3 Spac ial format , W “ a dev aloped a 

—' r •• . - . . •• * in Pbich the teat .la 

tl»J It* S * 1 1 • ' 'I ’*-• 4 < t f 


lfeiis£ 1 "*5'’* 1 ^',' 1 a 




presented, which, is a little different from the original 
version developed by the Hyderabad Center. 


This test has to be administered individually in Grade 
I f and either as a group test or an individual test in Grade 
II, and as a fe roup test in Grade V. Whether it should be used 
as a group test or individual test depends upon the level of 
reading ability of the students of a particular grade, or of 
a particular chij-a. The question of comprv.h. 3 nsion is important 

3• -So_ci.QP ie 'fcyi c Te st for Measuring Social Acceptance 

This test was developed and revised several times by the 
Varanasi Center. A manual giving de tail s of its reliability, 
validity and fcne method of its administration has been prepared 
The test is very short but requires that precise instruction be 
given to the children, specially when they aro very young. ' 

,In the Hindi version of the sociomeitric tost, the 
investigator addresses the childron of a n ontiro .class- or 
'section of a class- from which subjects have been sampled, in 
the form of a discourse, consisting of a sot of very easy and 
short statements and questions, which deal with familiar 
matter around the activities of the children in which several 
children may co-share in some action, P l a y, of task. Then each 
child is gradually persuaded to write down the names of his 
best three frionds, in order of preference. Each child in : 
the class is provided with a specially prepared answer slieet, 
in which the child writes down his name, class and date first, 
and then * the n^ues of his throe host friends. In Grade 
I, while the instruction i s given in a group, actyal filling 
up of the names of the three best friends has to be done on an 
individual basis because the child may not be able to write 
down the names of his friends correctly. 

Two items of instruction are important! (l) In the socio- 
metric test, the entire class or section, from which subjects 
havo been sampled, takes part in the test— because the inten¬ 
tion is to determine the popularity or sociometric status of 
particular subjects within his own peer group, that is, within 
his class or -section? ( 2 ) The choices of friends are confined 
within the aara Q class or section, and names of friends, or 

hers, or sisters not iii tho same class are excluded from 
hoing mentioned by any chooser. 
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Computation of Sociometric Status Index 

The sociometrie status index, S^, for an individual i 
is given by the following formulas 


s i ■ 


0. 

1 


T- C_ 


X1.00, 


¥here, Cb- Number of choices rocolved by idividual i, inclusive 
of first, second and third pruforonces 

T - Total number of choices exercised by all students of 

the- cla 6 s or section in which tho tost has been admini¬ 
ster,ed 

C Q - Number of choioes oxercizod by individual i. 

If there are N students in a class or soction, then 
normally T will equal 3N, if a nd only if, all iho N subjects 
have exercized their full quota of 3 cholcos o a ch. Sometimes 
this/is not the case, a s some young children may write tho 
names of only two or evon one friend. Likewise,' theoretically 
0 Q should be 3 , but sometimes it m a y bo g, or 1 , or even O. 
Therefore, this value of G Q should be found out for each of the 
individual subjocts included in the study sample. 

**■ * jorteuz Maze Taut 

A i 

A eed was felt for using a tost of gonoral intelligence, 

• would be suitable for pre-adolesccnts with little lingu- 
c or verbal ability, a nd preferably, could be used by all 
Necessarily, the test has to be of the non-verbal, 

P ance type, a nd more importantly, culture ,-free . The test 

6 assentiaHy culture-free i s important because the test 

t0 { admlriiStered -^n as well as rural areas, 

^ ry ng in c , ulture i socioeconomic conditions and envi- 
onmental enrichment. S ever al wll knowu hon . verbal t „ t . of 

th ° —- — - 

bv Revo * srsion of which i s available, fabricated 

Of ' General °' Baneal ° re) ’ Battery 

stages , Ultimate^ ^0^ ^ ^ Pre ’ Pil0t 

choice fell on the Porteus Maze Test. 

- ot iins 
" age’s. Starting with ’ orr ®spending to different mental 

of the a geg rv V + *** ° f XXX * thore ±s a tost for eaCl f, J 

’ ' StC thr ^gh XIV, a ,ad one last for adults.',^ 

this study ths + . '‘,'M 

*> test c o^resp 0 ndinfi 1 eSine ^ alVa ^ s smarted with 

‘ r ^ xo *8® V, irrei 


t'Sk A" Ii4 L 


isppetive of the age or grad? 

, ' , ."Vf't 
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of the child. The child is required to ,traco a path through 
the niaVSi' If the child draws the maze correctly, he is given 

i 1 

the test sheet for tho next higher ago. This process is conti¬ 
nued' uhtil ho commits an error, such as going into a blind 

■ i 

alley* or retracing his stop, or crossing walls and barriers. 
Two more trials aro allowed. When he fails all the trials of* 
the same age, tho age where he passed by tho third attempt 
establishes his 3asic Score in years. Next he i‘s given the 
test shoot for the next age, and allowed throe trials as 
before. This is continued, if ho passes by the third attempt. 
If he fails in this test al 60 , the testing is continued with 
the testing shoet of the next ago, until throe failures each 
In two successive age-tests occur, when tho testing-is stopped. 
The mental age is calculated by adding credits for completed 
tests beyond the- Basic ago. By dividing tho mental age by the 
chronological age of the child, and thon multiplying by 
100, his IQ is calculated. 


The Porteus Maze test is strictly an individually 

administered test. Tho investigator has to ensure that 

standard procedures are observed: no deviation from them can 

be permitted, such as lifting of tho' pencil, or retracing of 

steps or exploratory movos by finders through tho maze, 

1 

Actual experience has shown that the Porteus Mazo test 
offured many advantages. Some of those are summarized below: 


a. It is simple, inexpensive, and easily administered. 

b. It is by and large a culture free tost of intelligence. 

c< I-t^Can-be administered to children of the age group of 
3 to 16 , varying in intelligence level. 

d. It is relatively free from the influences of previous 
learning, experience or.exposure. Children of all 
ability levels, if free from,any severe psychomotor disability 
which handicaps him to the extent of an inability to trace a 
line by a„ pennil, can take this tost. 

• .» i *■ . 

. ' 14 - m * 

e * It is a quick test, and the scoring is also done quite 
quickly. 


Most probably it is also not very much subjected to 
practice effect-- so that it can be administered a second 
or third time, with not too long a time gap separating 
tho administration of the tests. 

simply, ins’.tructions'’ are sufficient to set tho child 
to_the -tpsi taking ta$k«’ , 1 



InspitQ of all these advantages, one limitation of this 
tost should be pointed Out. To the extent general intelli¬ 
gence is loaded with linguistic and verbal ability, the 
results of this test does not reflect that part' of intellige¬ 
nce. Tor teas Mazo test IQ or mental ago is best interpreted 
as a measure of non-verbal intelligence of tho subject, 

J ' s 

0. INSTRUMENTS DEALING WITH DEPENDENT VARIABLES 

There are three major variables under this category, ~ 
viz,, Achievement in-Language, Achievement in Mathematics, 
and Perceptual Organizing Ability. The throe 'instrumenti 
corresponding to these-variables are afe followsj- 

Achievement Test for Hindi 
Achievement Test for Mathematics 
Indian Adaptation of the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test 

* * - . i 

* * ’• 

IhetB instruments are described below. 

ACHIEVEMENT TEST EQR HINDI < « , ( 


1 . 
2 . 
3, 

I. 


The' achievement test in Hindi, which has been developed 
by the Ihlha. Center, is in three versions, corresponding to 
Ohades X, n and y. , 




.For Grade X, there wero. to 0e test booklets entitled as 
follows} ■ ‘ ' 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 


Sht^da Pahchan (Word recognition). 

Vakya Bodh (Sentence Comprehension). 

Chitra-Vakya Jorna ( Sentenc ©-picture association). 

The first test for ’ Grade I, jfaabda Pahchan-na, is an 
attractive booklet consisting of 30 items. In each .item th?re 

s a clear lino ^rawing, and there are four worlds by its side. 
The words are spelled simply, QnQ Qf four ^ 

correct one. The child checks ^ ‘ - 

. . cnecks the correct word. The words 

b.cou.a Increasingly core difficult tovards ^ ^ the . test 

cun H f T MXt f ° r Grade I- Ysbya aodh .eaeh iten 

consists of four Sepalfcte' boxnri ,■ a. 

b ° Xed P lc ture s , which represent 
certain degrees of varia-M^w , „ 

sans then.. There is a s t " ° f «“ 

four picture, given h the set ef ’ the 

ani then check, the box V contT ' the Mn<9 “ 08 ' 

nds to the sentence beneath T " hl ° h °°rre,po- 

in this test. Pictures. There are 17 items 

rae third test for this grade n,u' ' 

similar ; to the previous test with ’ ~ ^ Joi7nn * ±S 

>' t ; f 1 ^-, ^ 9h,e difference * Here too 
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there are four boxed pictures, with so ..e features similar 
and some dis-similar in each. By the side of the ' sot of tho 
foiif boxed pictures, which is always arranged in a vortical 
column, there are four sentences, arranged in a random order, 
each sentence corresponding to one pioturo of tho sot on tho 
left. The order of th 6 4 pictures and the 4 sentences are 
not the same. The subject is requir -d to read each sentence, 
and then identify which of the 4 pictures corresponds to 
which sentence, and then trace a line from the picturo to tho 
corresponding sentence. In this wav ho connects each of the 
4 pictures with its corresponding picturo. Since there are 
12 sets of 4 pictures (and 4 sentences) in this section, the 
maximum score is 48 for this subtost. 

t ' 1 , 

In Grade I, the maximum possible total scoro in the 
language achievement test is thus 30 / 17 / 48= 95 . 


b. Test for Grade II. Just as for Grado I, for Grade II 
also there wore threo sopara'to sub tests ontitlod as 

' *' 1 

^r follows: 

h * . 

i. CSiitrq. VaJ*ya Jorn& (Picture- Sentence Association). 

ii. . Padhho aur Karo (Hoad and Do) > 

iii. , Vakya Purti (Spntonce Completion), 

The first subtost, CJiitra Vnkyu Jorna, is the same as 
that for Grade I, md noo.i not b.i described ngain, 

1 , 

The next subtest, ' Tadliho aur Karo' requires the subject 
1 116 olJ throe acts, viz,, 1 mar;v with a cross x 1 , 'mark 

N with a cifcie O', or ' mark with an uncK rline-Each 

item consists of a boxed picturo, which contains 3 , 4 or more 
distinct items, either separately, or as connected parts of a 
larger, whiile. . Beneath tho boxed picture, there is a brief 
description : of the picture, above, and the subject is asked to 
carry out, on© or more specific instructions, such as « put a 
J * on a « particular item in fcho picture, ox* „ perhap s ■ 'put 
^circle O' around another item, or • underline'' another item 
c k il1 the aamG Picture , The'pictures and instructions 

spondang to them become increasingly more difficult and 
P ated toward, the end of the test. Even though there 
on 1 ,0 , mS ^ tilis shbtsst, the maximum possible score is 
•out rmS ° f ^ total nuinbo;r of instructions to be carried 

^ l4at SUbtost f; 9 r : tb .4-a grade h a a 20 items, E a oh item 
«i ' ■ orm of a sentence with a blank in it. Beneath the 


■ sentence' ther 


e are 4 -different, wqrc , of a similar meaning 


’ ; 4fc^v 



j*/ 


\ 'i.. 
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or construction, only one out of* whicjh. makes the Sentence 
meaningful. The subject is required to read tho sentence 
(with the blank) first, then scan tho four alternative words 
given below and select the one correct word from the set and 
write it down in tho blank space in the sentence. The maximum 
possible score for this siibtest is 20 . 

* For Grade xl tnon, ’•the maximum 'total score for all the 

three subtests together is 48 / 20 / 20= 88. 

M 1 » i 

°‘, Test- for Grade V. There were threo subtests in Hindi 
, for'Grade V, named as follows: 

ScJp 9 .narth.ak Shabda' (Synonyms Tost) . 1 

ii. Viparitarthak Shabda (Antonyms Test) • 

Tathan Eodh (Reading Comprehension) ■ 

The first subtest ,in this series, samanarthak Shabda, ' 
consists of .4.0 items. L E a dh item- -cons d-a'ts -of,.a .word in the 
beginning, followed by four alternative wurds,. one of which 
is synonymous with the first (lead), word. The .aubject. reads 
the first word,, and then scans through the set of 4 a ltern a tiv- 
s, and chooses the correct;, synonym, and, then underlines it 1 

Since only one word ia correct,- the maximum possible score for 
this subtest is 4o . ' 

' i . 

Th. second spbtqst in tW. series,"''Viparitutrthak Shabda, 

' to tb ° fir5t snbtosfc, with thi, differenca-' thi 

lead word ia followed by four alternatives, one of which is 
opposite in moaning to the lead word, which the subject has 

„..P identify. Thera 30 items in this subtest, hence the 

, possible score is 30 • * * ^ *“ * 

Ths last sub t q at jn -kh- s n ^. i, 

series, Pa.tb.an Bodli s seeks to 
®WUre reading oompr. hon s ± Qa m ‘ ' •” ,f 

'+ a ^ rT l -- ^ subtext each item . 

oonsxsts of one or mono , ; o i 

■ e . Tre> „ + , f , P e aphs, of a description of some 

©vent, dr sumo afturpi _u„_ _ •>. !r • .> -i 

or set -p P ° en © n * Following each paragraph 

or set of paragraphs th'ara are a /> 

rtmhftt, . . . • a e a fov questions. 4, 5 or 6 in 

number, which are relate ^ - - - ■- * ’ ^ 

Four altem + - S pEira 'Sraph (s) given above. 

*our alternative answers are + 

-blch is only correct, the f-st hel T " 

fee auhjeot is required to ma r k ^ ln °” rect ° r Irr.lTWrt. 

Si* sots of n„r 1 ” CMr6 't alternative answer. 

nwohur of questions b.sod ^ thiS subtest ' but tho total 

.possible score for tl ^ 1W 18 3 °- » 3 that the ma*im» 

, _^ne for this subtest is 30 . 

^©’maximum possible n ►. ■ 

*«W the nohioptemont test in Hindi ^ three subt88tS 

1QQ* % .. , J ^ ■ V : , ;Prade V is thus 4o/30/3P? 


All these tests wqtj doveloped aid printed by the Delhi 
Center, and supplied to those centers which'were using the same 
viz., Varanasi and Hanchi. 

Achievement Tests in JMatheuiatics 

Just as''fd“r the to sis of acniovuinont in Hindi, there 
W0 te three different series of achiovonont tests in Hathomati- 
os -corrospondixig to tho throe grades I, II and All these 
tests were developed by tho -Delhi Cantor. Other centers 
participated in the try-out, in the li^ht of which the finali¬ 
zed versions of tho throa tosts wuru prepared. Those aro 
described below. 

1 , Mathematics Achievement Test for Grqdo I 

The test booklet used by the Varanasi Center is in Hindi 
in which the numerals are also in Hindi character. Another 
version, also in Hindi, with Roman (international) numerals, 
is .available. 

'U. 

The test comprizes 40 items. Ono item involves recogni¬ 
tion of simple geometrical formal another item involves 
matching of pictures of coins of varying values with pictures 
of- commodities with corresponding pricos. The remaining items, 
jnvol.ve counting, recognition of numbers", soriation, *tho three 
fundamental operations of addition,' subtraction and multipli¬ 
cation. Tho maximum possible score of this test is 40, 

2, Mathematics Achievement Tost for Grado II 

There are two versions of this test - one, printed, by 

, » 

the 'Delhi Genter comprized 30 items, all of thorn belonging to 
arithmetic , This version had also Hindi numerals. Tho Varanasi 
version is essentially an alternative vor si on of tho same 
test, in which almost all the same items have bean' retained. 
However, tho items have been rearranged "in order of increasing 
difficulty. A few items have also been replaced. 

There is just onp item which involves recognition of”" 
coins from pictures of four different forms given. The rest 
of tho items involve the usual arithmetic operations of 
addition,subtraction, multiplication and division. Each 

question is provided with four alternative 'answers, o&e of 
which is correct. The subject is required to mark the correct 
alternative. There are questions on mixed numbers, on .place 
, aiues of numbers, and conversion of lshgths and weights from 
0Ile un it to another, • * 

The maximum possible score in this test is 30V 
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«“* i8 - certain mo Ht JT ° -vet™, 

■ ^«— .os. PU r;::r,rr: ic jispooiti - - 

oovements ° f P?yohomotor funoti -*P™»ion through 

-structured or —ally by m a ni P ulatin e 

(1968) has used tho o xp ro aaioti T' 1 *”*"** »attsrj« 

. t-ts. for conveying the Ba mo ' * ' type of projects 

<*h*ter Jo o 097,) has ^ZZTtT " ' 

: coloring the us,, of ^ Mo ™ Q,Un G systematic efforts for 

-Shitlye abilities a s a f unotlo ^“ f ° r 3tUd ^ n S percoptuai- 
, „..vhloh verbalisation-Is °" « growth and development, 
eliminated. tn tho pra J ’ lf> n °* completely 

.,,used for the major pWposo , J “£,«“> M — lest has been 
a sure of the child' S abllit + nin e some fairly objective 
stimulus material along. a esth^w ° ° r ® anizo structured 

8 arad pQrca P‘ual-oreani 2 a t i oa _ 1 ° Pllr pl — and commonly 
. Tha tests that h as be jns: «-Olis. 

the howenfeld Mos a ic Tost U -! Qd ^ th<3 lndlan Adaptation 
a researched yith hy ^ bo ?-H developed and 

two decarinc / “rjeo and, hid „ ^ 

bllbl± ‘.' ‘ ( ,VidQ Ghatterjee - 3 °c±ates over the last 

b ^io e ra phy) , A 19*8, i-for a compressive 

method of * , dQ soripti on ^ , 

* ts adln -T.nia tration *• , the ■ test- material and 

1011 fol lov S . 

v- , p. 

Tho pro srnt Tam „ 

Te st fabricated t_ adaptation of* th« r 

360 th- ■ y and a Lovonfeid Mosaic 

The “ — ° f Bsoaetrl'oali “ rJae ('966) consists of 

III f ' 8 ' ti0n ~ ‘he 360 Di y ShaPSd c ° 1 ore d plastics* 

;i- 1 * —- 

Xt vilj. be = ie 0-5. 

“““t the six h QSn that tlls di 8 tribut - ' ' f; '' : 

‘Here hsm e . 10 ' ?*“ and colors ia ^ thS ' 36 ° PU °* 

comblhatibhs, ^ ^° h °* *A 36 8ymmatrl °' 

Measures Z6 „ b ^° > a a -ay with a' 

-den boa ? - »atsrl a i ,• U1 A «u.te color;, p^eh. ; i ; 

. la carried in a fi. at V) 



Table 6-5 


Distribution 

of 360 

plastic pieces 

six -colours 

among 

six shapes 

and 


Shape 

Red 

Colo 
Gr © en 

u r 

Blue 

Yellow 

Orange 

Black 

Total 

1 . Square 

■ 10 

1° , 

10 

10 

10 

10 

60 

2. Rectangle 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

60 

3. Rhombus 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

60 

4. Equilatt- 
eral Tria- 

ngle 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

60 

5. Isosceles 

Triangle 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

60 

6. Cross 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

IO 

60 

Total 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

360 


Method of Administration 

" 

The first step is to seat the subject in a comfortable 
position, with the box kept somewhat to his right front. The 
lid of the box is opened flat out. Next the folded tray ,is 
lifted u Pl out of the box, and unfolded, making the rectangul¬ 
ar field on which the subject is to uropare a design. Ihe 
tray is placed in front of the subject. As soon as the tray 
is taken out, a drawer is exposed to the view, which contains 
36 chambers, in each of which are stacked 10 pieces of the 
same color-shape combination. The whole arrangement is like 
that of a symmetrical matrix in which the rows are the six 
shapes, and the columns are tho six colors. 

. The experimenter now says to the subject:- 

"This is a play in, which you mako something..-.., you 
make anything you like with those pieces.’* 

So saying, the B takes out a few pieces at random from the 
compartments, but tho number of pieces does hot exceed six. 

P aces them at random on the tray, and moves them tentati— 
iy* Ihe E appears to arrange th'e pieces as if to give them 
a concrete shape, or in some meaningful fashion, but stops 
way, disarranges the half-formed design, picks Up the 

and replaces them in thsir proper chambers carefully. 

He t hQn tells the j . , ' 

"Ton go ahead now." The E adds* ■ 
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"You are free to use as many- -pieces as you wish of any 
colour or any shape. There is no hurry. You may make anyth¬ 
ing you want." 

Ideally there should, npt he any .restriction on. the- time 
allowed -to any _S . But some subject may go on and on, as 
if intending to use all the pieces available. Some have no 
plan,, but goes .on lifting pieces one. after the-o-ther.-in a 
completely random fashi^d. In such ca'sos, the subject can 
be asked to stop after 15 minutes. 

i * 

Some shy subjocts require a lot of promptings before 
they start making a design. Patience and gentle persuasion 
are needed with such oases. . . 


The next important step is that, of obtaining a perma¬ 
nent and faithful replica of the design made. There are three 
methods for obtaining at. .mpl'i c a of - the-; 'de-fflgnT" 'These are t 

i.- Photographic Method 

ii* Copying Method - - - 

iii.- Replicating Method. .. - - - 

■ Tlie last method, because of its comparative economy and 
superior quality of the replica over the other two methods, 
has been used in this method, IhiS method is described below. 

in this method, the E makes use of pieces of colored 
papers which correspond in color and shape, and in size, 

With., the-actual plastic 'pieces . first, a transparent paper, 1 
like tracing-paper or tissue paper, ip spread over the tray- 
fully covering the mosaic design, and its position is fixed by 
placing four weights on four corners of the .paper. Next, the 1 
shapes of the separate plastic pieces are outlined on the 
paper by a pencil. ‘Care has to be taken to see that position 
of the plastic pieces' are not disturbed. After that on. the 
tracing^ of each piece its colour isirecorded using some code 
S uch as/for red, b for biue,.o for orange etc. %en this'is ' 
completed, the paper is lifted, and the plastic pieces, are - 
replaced in their respective compartment.• , • 

_ ' a ±ng i3 ° n . the backside, of the tracing paper. 

So it is turned round and p i a c 9 d on the drawer / 

contain^ the 36 compartments for plastic pieces is now ‘ 

°™. the containing box and- p i a ced outside, revealing . 

i/which 80 i 9f ^ ° p ' tnpartmenta at the bottom floor df the box/ 
ored paoces of paper (opaque - a nd |lazed)f' • of the 


■M 


x vf 

rt 
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same shape, size and colour as the plastic pieces, are to bo 
found in sufficient numbers. Piecos of paper are carefully- 
picked up and pasted on the design strictly following the 
tracing visibl fr...m behind the paper. When the paste dries 
up, the identification number etc ar<_- written on a corner of 
the paper, and the replica is ready for storage. In this way 
a very faithful replica of tho original dosign is. obtained. 

i 

This method of obtaining n permanent replica has severa- 
1 advantages, not possessed by the othor two methods* If 
a good camera is available and cost is no consideratic n, 
colored phtographs can bo obtained, which involvos loss lab¬ 
our. A uniform illumination of at least 300 watts from a 
distance of 5 foet should bu used,with an aperture opening 
of 3.5, and spoad of l/25th of a second. With slower films, 
either illumination should bs increased, or exposure time 
should be increased, and a bluo or yellow filter should also 
be used. The colored photo will have one limitation: it will 

■t 

usually be of much smaller size than tlio original design-- 
unless a very large enlargement is made, with prohibitive 
increase ,in cost. 

, . , , . P 

The second method, of making a colored painting of tho 
design on white paper is only possible whon the E himself, or 
one' of his staff inombor has some minimum competence in the 
art of drawing and 'pointing, in pastel or wator colour. If 
such is the case, he may profor to use this method, rather 
than the more messy and time consuming method of making an 
exact replica as described above. 

Scoring of Mosaic Essigns 

Since a permanent record, is obtained, actual scoring 
can be done later at any- convenient time . 

So far as this study is concerned, three types- of raea— 

r * 

sures are obtained from the test protocols. 

i. The first ‘type of measures arc related to overt beha¬ 
viors' of the S while he is engaged in making, so far as these 
couid be observod by’ the E, with a fair degree of accuracy 
ahd objectivity. Somo sort of a rough-and ready three-point 
rating scale is used by the E, during and after the making 
of the mosaic design by the S. The following items are inclu¬ 
ded in the-Rating SO ale: 

1. Willingness and co-operation of 5 . .. 

^ Attention to the task 
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3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 , 

7 

8 


Anxiety with the test situation 
Carefulness in selection of pieces 

Carefulness in tla© placement of pieces on the tr a y 

Persistence towards the goal (that a particular design 
should bo made) 

Level of satisfaction after the design is ready 
E asks the _S, "Tell mo, what is it that you have tried 
to make on the tray?" ('Actual answer is recorded). 

The first seven items rofer to behaviors which can be 
observed without much difficulty, and satisfactory inter-ju¬ 
dge reliability has been reported by researchers. Yot, a Com¬ 
posite score obtained from the ratings is not psychologically 
very meaningful. Therefore, how such observed behavioral 

characteristics can be used in the persont study remains 
obscure. 

1 ‘ ' * 

2 * > Th ' 3 S0Con d.“ sot of measures refers to purely, objective 

.features of the mosaic design. Those are:T± m e taken far 
completing the design; b. Number.of sub-designs used; 
c. Location on the tray for making the design; d. Total number 
of pieces used- in different colors and shapes; e. Actual 
distribution of pieces among the six shapes'and six colors; 
and f. Area of the tray covered, expressed as a percentage. 

Only the last measure, 'area of tray covered- requires 
a special 'devise for accurate estimation. The method counting 

square a is used for this purpose. A transparent sheet marked 

with 1 cm. squares in tho form of =, ,■ ^ . 

. ,iorm ot a grxd i a placed over the 

repli ° a - and the mmb ° r ° f that cover tho design is 

counted. A square covered mere than hair by a-piece is ' " 

touuted as one, and a square covered loss than half of any 

“ K l0ft ° Ut ° f the “““Wne- Thon the area of tho tray 
, covered by the design is 

. 2 x 

' „ = 3187 10 °- ex P r ’sssod as a percentage, where A. 

total limb 0 f the deSlgn ax P reaaed evs a percentage, and a 
a1 number of squares covering the design. 

It has been. rsnnrfoH 

dll of th previous research that almost 

all of the objective features nf +>, 

above ftnnflcr + , the mosaic design listed 

PP ar to show systematic trends with v • w 

other erowth and meturati and . 

factors m not ~ factors. Most of the above, ■; 

are not only objective but*T™ra „ . d- 

measured in ratio sc a i-- precise, and all are 


-save the ifc eai -location- on the 


tray. Therefore, from the point of r - 

lytic procedures these me convenience of data 

tneso measures are very satisfactory. 
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The present research is expected to throw additional light 
on the psychological moaningfulnoss or otherwise of these 

measures. 

3 . The Mosaic dosigj- may ho conceivod as an example of 

imaginative production. Varying- d )n c certain qualitative 

dimensions. To maho an estimate of those qualitative featur- 
\ 

es of the designs, a rating scale was used by the present 
author in a few stadias. The original rating scale contained 
15 items which are similar to those used in Osgood 1 s Semantic 
Differential, used in studying the psychology of 'meaning' . 
Later, cluster analysis and factor analysis helped in breaki¬ 
ng down the set of 15 items in the scale into the following 
throe relatively homogoneous subscales 


1. The 1 P' scale containing), , six items, mostly related 
tho pattorn .qualities of tho design. 

2. The 1 Q' scale containing also six items, mostly related' 
to tho aesthetic qualities of tho dosign. 

• ' ' t, t 1 

3. A miscellanoous m' seal© containing 3 items, which do 

' • ■ 1 * 

not easily cluster with the previous two Qub"S*aI[.os. 


- .. -Tefe. items in the sc —thre o . .s.ubscal£>.s... are. usedL.as ih.ra.ee._ 

point_graphic rating scale itoras. The items of the 1 P* seal© 
are: ' •' ’ 

concrete-abstract; f ull-je,mpty 5 cohorent-incoheront; angular- 
rounded; goomotrical-amorphous 5 r?.nd oxpansive-re strictod* 
Likewise tho six items of the 'a 1 scale ares beautiful-uglyj 
syrame trieal-unsymmo trieal; harmonious ( shape) -uon-harraonious - 
(shape); harmonious (col or)-jion-harmonious (colour) ;pleasant- 
unpleasant; and rich'(in imagination)- poor (in imagination) •• 
The three items of tho 'm' scale ares dynamiq^static;, balanced- 
unbalanced;' and simple-complicatod. . • 


A point scoring is,...uaad.. . 'JlIip maximum possible. 

score, for the 1 p 1 scale is 18 ; it is also 18 for the r r' ' 
scale; and for the 'm' scale it ,is 9-. The maximum .possible 
score for -the throe scales together is thus 45 • Likewise the 
minimum for the 1 a' and ' p' scales is^Qach, and for the 'm r 
scale it is 3 . Hence the minimum total score possible is 15* 


At least three sophisticated judges are used for obta¬ 
ining the ratings of tho mosaic designs. The ratings for all 
the judges for each subject are summed and averaged. A high 
score, in one of the 3 subscales, or in the total full scale, 

is indicative of a more aesthetically satisfying and imagina¬ 
tive product. 


,f A 
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It vill bs soon that from the mosaic replica, two typQ S 
of scores are obtained which lend thomselves to sophisticated 
methods of statistical analysis* 


Before we close this chapter, wo may very briefly’ • 
recapitulate the list of tests used, to point to one intere¬ 
sting feature-the source of information and/or data* is of 
three types. One type of source is the members of the staff 
of the school, guardians of the subjects etc. Another type 
of source is the entire class of pupils from which subjects 
have been drawn to constitute the study Sample. The last 
typo of source is the subject himself. Ihis is brought out 

in: Table 6-6. It will be seen that the source of data for all 

\ * . 

•tests related to the dependent ■^atfiables is the subject himse¬ 
lf; this is also true for two of the tests belonging to the 

. , -i . „ /. " - 

category of intervening variable’s. There ere more than one 

■ f 

source .of information for the remaining four variables, 
belonging to the independent variables• 

Table 6-6 , 

m i 

Source of information for different types of tools 

used in this study 


/ ■ 

Instruments used 


Source of Information 


1, School variables schedule 
2v Personal and Family Backg¬ 
round < Schedule 

1 i 

3- Social Maturity Scale 
4. Moral Relativism Scale 
5« Sooiometric Test 

6. Porteus Maze Test 
7 *-Language Achievement Test 

8, Mathematics Achievement Test 

9. Mosaic Test 


H.M/Staff of school 

t i , 

'5 himsolf; his guardians; 
staffjknowlodgablo members of 
the neighborhood . 

- Staff 
Subject 

All members of the class to 
which the j3 belongs 
Subject 
Subject 
Subj ect 

Subject; sophisticated judges 
for ratings 


■ The table shown above shows the scope of this study, it's 
depth, and the fairly complicated nature of the data collection 
sources. Naturally, an enormous quantity of data was generated* 







CHAPTER- 7 


■ ( r i \ « 

Operational Details of p'ro c e dur e ( 2 ) 

' Administrative Matters and Phasing 

1 m 

■ la the ac Lual caiTjang out of" the present study, 
though the main., most important, and ultimate source of 
information and data were young school children, several 
classes of people were involved in' reaching them and 
generate the required dat*-. Without the help and willing 
co-operation of these classes of people, a study of this 
type canho t be accomplished. In reports of this type of 
reasearch, essential information about these administrative 
i and operational aspects is either scanty, or is a.bSent. 

But such info rmatitin may be o f considerable value to .other 
researchers, and person concerned with the operational 
aspects of such studies. Therefore, s ome essential details 

l , . ‘ < i 

of these administrative matters regarding this study are 
briefly described below. 

. * » i 

' i 1 

Contacting persons at various level s i A . very large 
number of,persons', .directly or indirectly, had to be contac¬ 
ted, at varying time points of this study, as the following 
description will make clear, 

1 i « 1 

, 1 , • , i , 1 * 

t i , 

1 . Various members of the Delhi Centre (NCERT) 
connected with the project had been contacted continuously 

and, frequently for administrative, financial, and technical 

, 1 * •" 

.purposes. ■ Since the Delhi Centre is the coordinating agency 
for the seven-centre study operating all over India, it had 

to be contacted more frequently than any other group of 

people. Agk'in, the Delhi centre had the responsibility of 

fabricating the two cruoial tests of criterion, viz. , ' ■ i 

achievement in language (Kindi) and achievement in mathema- 

, . B v i J 1 

tics, which were'to be used by all the seven centres. 

■* - 1 1 r " * i 1 

_ . , u ' 

besides correspondence with the Co-ordinator of the 

1 1 . 

project of the Delhi Centre, and other members of the project 
, of this centre, there was another type of contact with the 
Delhi .Centre.. These were the thfee meetings of the Honorary 
Project, Directors, the first of which yas held at Bangalore 
ln 1970* the second was held at New Delhi in August 1971 

third was held in August, 1972 . Progress of work 
aVvarious, pfntres was thoroughly discussed'? and important 


'f 4 '* 
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decisions made -f« 

e xn these tnoetinca , 

wel1 attended, i„ which h *“ in Delh l 

. the NCBET else participated. A L „ - t 6 ° fJ «<•'<*a!s „ f 

Waa held at Now Delhi ln January nss ‘ing 

directors of Varanasi aad Delhi Oont ;’„ " VM ° h P ro J 6 °‘ 
project staff, 0nd atatJ ., , ' with some 

*» this meeting "" -se nt , 

yais were made. 

■Be sides these full 

were held between members orih^r’ ma " y ° th9r i,eetin «» 

—». “*“ SL-r.-i.-r- 

"»*"■r.,: tz. 7z’tZ'T’' “■’•*“ 

ather, with regard to sharing of '±J* ° 9ntres ° n the ' 
one dr the no the r centre, .method. '/ .™ e . nts developed by 

so® . sitting of..review of , it "f 5 ^“ ra * lo,i «» 

Prooessihg. and so bn. . . -W “** * *' ^ta 

Varanasi Centro, and Hyderabad and bet "*» — 

considerable, because ™ = 

. centres were./beingn*ed by the Var™ ^ lQttSr iv ° 

• '-j , . ■ Varanasi Centre. 

’ 1 

Coming to the actum 

Officers of the Education ““ Centre, 

d to bo contacted, f lrst f " 9 ” ° f the State Government 
and o ther type* of sohool a “teiaing list of aided, 

then for permission to visit Sn ” Plln e of the schools, and 
., terl °* «» tests. 9 aa ' nplB aohools for adminis- 

An offi cial latt 

Chief. lnBpe6ter of sotao "as transmitted either hy the 

Cove mm ants Schools, to thi J ! p bgi 0 „ a l inspectress of 

‘he. sample schools, re q uosti n a a t T St ° i ' S/HOaamistress1 ^ of 

£lVe whatever, help ^ Ught * tham > at «- ofkloiii level, 
carrying out tu ' , them, i n a.i,_ 

, 6 uv tlle study i n tbo . ' ' 7 ln the matter of 

reached the w ' eir sci *>°ls. Ar +» ' 

i 7 * Hoadma sters or ^ . ter th - eir letters 

included d n r neadmi stre q * Q 

_ in the sample, appoint* 3803 of the schools 

deace in Case PP°int a . we*Q sought 

Phone, m oase ^ wheels, and by ®*’ by h^respon-- ■ 
Question for te !“ " " aoh< ’° 1 • *> va 3tt th Vtsit ° r b V 

--anplel^T * ^ ^ 

so far a * < Was drawn-, up M •'°^ visiting ^ 

lar as po aei hi • U Pj which wa = . ■ 

•«* in four ph" B . “• 9ati - '.testing pi ~ 0tly 

: ■ - ■ • ’ Bhich “* c “ rrt#<i ; ,ll4 

.. ting the majority.-'^ 
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of the schools three*'time s with-certain time gnpsi some 
~rurhl 'schools situatod at, very., great distances were visited 
only twice. Lhstly, in order to ca tch, a few stragglers 
among the sample subjects, some schools of the. rural area., 
and some of tiie urban area, had to bo visited a fourth time, 

But because of the good contact established with the schools 
during the first visit, second, third or fourth visits went 
off smoothly. 

Phasing of the Testing Program 

After all the instruments had been finalized and were 

, i ' 1 , 

available in sufficient quantity, the final found of .testing, 
spread out over the three phases, was commenced in August 1 1973 ^ 

Phasing in the study ocoupied a very crucial position, 
because certain psychological problems were involved in it. 
Altogether nine different instruments had to be used £orecol¬ 
lecting all the needed information ,and data. These data and 
information had to be collected from about 10-20 children 
of Grades I, II, and V, and some information had to be collec¬ 
ted from the staff, or guardians of some of the ohildren. 

Again, during this visit, sampling of the final sample from 
each of the throe grades had to bo done. All these things ’ 
could not be done in one day. Therefore more visits were 
necessary. 

I 

i 1 i 

But more importantly, tho two criterion tests, thai) 

is, achievement in Hindi, 'and in mathematics, could be 

/ ’ 

administered only towards the end of tho school session 
because, only at that time,' the child could be expected to 
have learned their subjects in their clas-ses through lessons 
given during the entire school session. The ideal time for 
testing would be just before the end of the school .year, 
or just before the final annual examinations. But for 
practical limitations, this last phase could not all be 
packed to -the very end. ^ Hatty schools felt reluctant to spare 
time for this type of testing which 1 s. no t directly related 
to the school curriculum br examine.tion based thereon. Again, 
the- final phase- had’to cover :3 1 ’ schools spread all over 
Varanasi - the. city and the far-flung district. The program 
of vigiting sohools had to’ avoid holidays* also. Effort was 
“Jade- to make this phase as short was possible. How the 
phasing actually worsted out will bast bo seen from a chart 
shown in table 7- 1 . 



1972 


1973 


Table 7 -i 

Details of phased visits to differs 

school for oarrylneout tha v/ Btl :" 

' ' ■ , pit),gram, _ & 


Time Chart Phase 


' July 3 i 
August, t 

Sept 1 

October 1 

November ~\ 


No of Schoo’l’s 
-Urban Rural 


InstrumentT 

— User! 


.01 

02 

03 

oh 

05 

06 

07 

08 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 


16 
i •? 

•IS. 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
Zb 
25 


27 

'29. 

30 ■ 

31 


U , Sch ools vaha, 
°1 o s Soheduie 

2 . Personal and' 

Tamil y back¬ 
ground Sohedu’ 

Po rteus Maze 
Test 

b. Mosaic Teat 


Dec. ,i 


J&n.- i 


Feb. i 


II 


__l4#*j5* 26 


s ) 


- 01 
o4 
07 
, 02 
05 
08 
10 
13 
03 
11 
06 
15 


j -i 


5,. Sociometiic 
Test ‘ 

6 , Moral Rsla'tidri 

7. Social Malta Afty 


March, i 
April 1 
April 30 


Ill 


20 - 
17 c 
19 

■21 ■ 
22 
Zb 
25' 
26 
27 
23 


01 , 02,03 19 
04 »05,06 20 


Language Ach. 
9. Maths.- Ach ■ 



OV08,o, 6#17ia |. i 

' * ' '» 12* aT+pZi Of • L ■ . .. 

13,15 ' o'v Za ’ 25 > 26 

- --__ 28, 29 ,30,3 7' mi 

------ 

» . i , * * . 1 l 7 r 




IV. 


Used for catching =+ ' 1 ''- 

tho se who^fo straggle rs - 

phase ii and/of Bh re ab ® ent in 
'° r Phase III. 


i * /j. i 


. . P-^ase ii —— 

Phase ix and - of 

' 1 in \ #utl?e pl ^ sa '» 
Phase ii ^ 9 hool on ,30-9-72, 

lnist ®ro'd in .„ t hi 4 ' ' ' 


sdhool -on. 1 - 41 -? 
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It will be seen that the I phase lasted for 3 n /2 months 
from August 1 , 1972 to November 15, 1972. Four instruments 
were used during this phase. The two tests, Porteus Maze 
Test and the Mosaic Test, which were not supposed to be 
much influenced by schooling were administered at this stage 
which was the beginning part of the schbol session. 

i ' 

The second phase lasted from l6th November 1972 to 
end of February 1973, i.e., again a penod of 3^2 months. 

Again 4 tests, which were supposed to be subjected to 
schooling experience only moderately were administered during 
this phase. In the last phase, which lasted 2 months, i.e 
March and April, 1973, the two criterion tests were adminiH 

tered. Second phase visits to -two urban schools, and six 
rural schools which'we re far off from Varanasi were skipped. 
During the III phase to these schools tests for phase II 
and phase III were administered together. 

School No. 14, which was the only English medium 
school, had only two phases, the first in September, and the 
last in early November, 1972. The school year in this school 
started in January, and ended in November, hence theee time 
table of testing had to be followed. 

Some schools had to be revisited again, a f„ urth 
time, to catch some absentees who had missed being tested 
in the II and III phases. In about S schools in the urban 
area and a similar number in the’rural areas, about 35 
absentees were then contacted again and their test responses 
o ained in this last post-phasic visit, in order to bring 
th the rural and urban sample sizes to at least 300 .' When 
a target was reached, going after stragglers was stopped, 
s way, complete protoools wore available for 301 
urban children and 302 rural children. This total compare, 

Z \ T b8 ° ^ urt “ and — 3choois that were 

a e during the I phase. Thus the original sample had 

eon attenuated to the extent of about 11.6* over a ported 

p 9 school months. This attenuation would have been still 

Orty to\r° Ut ,6 ' 2 *’ lf ““ ™lly Planned three visit, 
fou tb 6 =Oh0Ols were sphered to. By making the extra, 

:::z ; isit * at ° ut «- — ^ 01s ,«. is. 

ft 0 ? was reauoed frora i6,2 ^ to n - 6 ^ «** is •*»»* 

S quite possible that if all the sample school® 

1 « Vl^rt llullrV i **' ' ’ ^ 
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were included in the Ifth visit , 

, , vlslt i SEUiide attenuation « < 

not have been more than 5 to 7 pur COnt> mi 

1 

*1 Rotor of 

"® an Hunt of ItaVii flw smpl " , "‘' 

*■*" *'•‘“S »« « „ r" 

“'Jw-ita f* «, Wm ; J ** 
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CHAPTER- 8 

• , 1 . ‘i 1 •' 

. tional_DQ_ta.il s of the Present Study-fi) 

' Data Treatment, Data P rocessing and Data Analysis 

Pmm the outset., three, major? c rigntations have 
characterize4 the overall, design of the present study under¬ 
taken by the Varanasi Center; 

1 l. 1 

- • '• The first " as to quantify all data comprehensively 

.and completely - so that data analysis can be carried out 
by using statistical and [mathematical methods, rather than 
interpretation at the qualitative plane. That is „hy, even 
though a preventive technique, like Lowenfeld Mosaic Test 
was used, all data derived from thB test pmtoool were quan¬ 
titative in nature. This effort at quantifying was a strong 
and abiding, trend of the entire Varanasi Center atudy. 

2. The data ware pmposad to be analyeed at two 

planes - one, at the explanatory plane - to find out how the 

variables are inter-reiated, and vary from one gmup to , 

another. At the other plane, .certain hypo these,® were ■ 

proposed to be to a ted, ..both by univariate and' mul tl variate 
metho da, 

, . 1 .■ , i 

‘ ' 1 

3. The design was so fashioned-,that it could 
generate data which would lend themselves towards multivariate 
production of school performance, on the. basis of knowledge 

about the Children, which oouia be gathered with some measure 
or accuracy and riiability. , , , . 

I- ■ ' ]■ • 

These three major orientations helped in the emergence 

ol a structure for the treatment of data, for the • 

of j d+ , , .. I9r , I W10 processing 

a ’ an * eir ultimate statistical analyses, 
to the T L a Treat ° iaT1 - - t i A11 tho Protocols, Whether belonging 

donf hi ' Variabl3S " bSl0nKinS ^ »» 

guitie + S carefully, and checked for any oraiasions, ambi- 
- ties etc, some of the t„* pmhoools had to he scored and 

scores had to be combined to get total, soores. 

* , ** 



Scoring of the Mosaic Test designs was by itself a 
time-consuming job. Xt was decided that only the objective 
features, arid the three rating scales of subjective qualities 
would be subjected to analyst 3 ; in thi s study. The record of 
overt behavior.il of the subject during test-taking* was not 
included amorig. the data set for analysis. 

Da ta Processing s * In the next stage, master sheets 
of original Boo re s and data were pfcfipariS'd, by using a tier- 
system. Urban and rural schools, wete arranged serially. 
Within each location, rural and .prban, and within the same 

school, for the same grade, data fipmi all sample children 

' 11 * , , ! 1 

(both male and female) were.^r^pc*,^ed,a?-,-iBuhirig this process 
the children were' given ' serial, unpb^nt’s^ which became their 

, ( 1 ' N . ' 11 , - V - ! 

identification numbers, which 0 d-itmehahged throughout, 

even , when .certaf if subjects werg, drq,p)?ed" from 1 ' the final ^ample 

■ ' . - 1 i‘., ini-’-j . t . 

because of labki of data on one-'Qr mo are -tests. , . 

- ■ - - ' '1 ■ v ,i’ •. ‘ 

1 A 

In the next stage, all the scores-had to be converted 
into coded scores by using a special code which’was developed 

■ J 

in a meeting .held at New Delhi in. January, 1973.' The coding 
was so .developed that xt could be us©td-'fer transferring the 

- j,, ’ 1 

scores to .IBM. cards for computerination of data analysis, 
Further, since many of the tests^and t stool s ' were being shared 

- ' . ' r , * * ’ T 1 

by all, the seven collaborating centres, ■ thb code was so 
developed that the first 4-9 columns could be used by all the 
centres, from 5l coluras onwards, each of the seven different 
centres would be developing and using its own coding system. 


. p ■ ■ -1 ; j 

The code book that was developed by' the Varanasi 
Centre lias been Reproduced separate^ 4 . I h the code',book, 
specific information is provided h s to how'‘scores are to be 
coded, and it had the following heads! 

Card Column 
Variable Number 

, j .. ^ ■ 1 i 1* 

-Variable 

Variable Category ,,, * 

Coded Score ..... . “• 1 

Remark . 


Variable No. 1 through variable 2 t that is, 21 

b6lone to what ^ve been called the Independent 
-"t ’ Variable No. 22 through variable No,24, ahd ' 



variable No. 30 and 31, are What haVe been called the Intervening 
variables. Variables 25 through 29, and variables 32 through 39, are 
all dependent variables. Variables 40 and 41 are derived scores, one 
from the SES variables, and the other from school variables. These 
are also Independent variable^ 

In table 8-1 the disposition of these variables has been shown 
in some details. 


Table 6-1 

Disposition of three Glass es of variables after coding 


Independent Intervening Dependent 

Variables Variables Variables 


Variable Variable Variable Variable Variable Variable 


No. 

_ 

No, 


No. 

- 

1 

DNP Centre 

22 

Mental Age 

25 

Language Ach-I 

2 

Location of 





/ 

* School 

23 

IQ 

26 

Language Ach-II 

3 

ID No. of School 

24 

Social Maturity 

27 

Language Ach-III 

4 ■ 

ID No. of S • 

30 

Moral Relativism 

28 

Language AclvTotal 

5 

Age—grade of S 

& 

Popularity 

29 

Arithmetic Ach 

4 

Sex of S 



32 

JALMT -Time taken 

7 

Father's Education 



33 

" No, of Pieces 

8 

Mother's Education 



34 

" " " Subdesigns 

9 

Father's Occupation 


% 

35 

IADAT Area 

10 

Mother’s Occupation 



36 

Rating Scale-I 

11 

Income-' 


' 

37 

» „ _ n 

12 

Religion 



38 

" " III 

13 

Caste 



39 

" " Total 


14 School Management 

15 , School Composition 

16 School Size 

17 Shift System 

18 Mediun of Instruction 

19 Teacher's Qualification 

20 Teacher-P.upil ratio 

21 School Facilities 

40 LINSES (SES) 

41" IINSEC (School) 


The coded scores, put in special'IBM .code sheets were then taken 
to the IBM computer Centre at D.L.W., Varanasi, from which IBM punched 
cards were obtained. ^The listing of the scores ware carefully scanned 
twice to find out errors in punching, by comparing with the original 
coded scores, .New cards were made replacing cards containing Wrong 
punches. 

At the last stage, all thas-g cards .which had any blank columns, 
were discarded from the .deg.k of cards. This resulted in 301 cards fox 

^ ' '* ‘ ” f <i T 

the urban sample, and 302 cards for the rural sample*,giving,,a total 
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603 data cards. These deck of 603 data cards were complete in'all 

i , 

respects — there were no missing data in any column. 

' i 

These cards have been used by the Computer Centre of the P.E.O. 

t ^ 

Planning Commission, for computerization! of data analysis. 


Co no ut e r Processing 


Detailed instructions were given to the Corrputer Centre for 
carrying out the data analysis in a phased manner. The instructions sent 
to the Computer were arranged in the following sequential manner i 


Section I, Mostly descriptive statistics, by identification of manbers 

of groups varying in homogeneity with regard to the independent 
variables. 


Section II. Descriptive statistics continued, with marginals, percentages 
and measures of central tendency and dispersion for all 
variables, and all types of grouping. 


Section III.Computation of significance of'differences between group 
-- ... means of scores in the intervening variables and dependent 
,i variables. .. . 

* '' t • i 

Section IV. Computation of a variety of correlation measures ambng 
variables belonging to three-categories-indepundent, 

, dependent and intervening, both with and across categories.. 

Section V, Computation of correlations between chosen School variables 

■ - in search of a satisfactory composite measure for "schooling 
, 1 " excellence". 

V £ j 

‘ ’ . \ 

action VI. Mostly multivariate computations for predicting performance 
in the Criterion measures, and the IALMT. . • * 

Section VII. Miscellaneously and residual computations for specific 

purposes arising out of trends found in results of, analyses 

obtained from previous sections. ’ 


xintouts of results of computations were obtained, from whicl 

* I 5 ’— T 168 ’ and table9 of varying complexity could! 

of th^ " 0rthepui P° Se °f reporting the findings. Actual details.' 
a PPidDria+ Cet ^ reS UtU1Zed for data analyses will be described in 
writer tb. P ^ WhilS rep0rtlr>9 the fadings of the study! As wri 

00 ve a " d ocmplete in data analysl! 

.a process of- ca.rdf u 
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selection is always present - not all the computations are relevant 

or meaningful, and need not be reported. Only the relevant meaningful 

and soughttfor findings have been reported i,n the following pages 

However, since the Report has also to serve as a bench-mark survey 

of some sort, attempt to be fairly comprehensive in coverage was not 

curbed, with the result that the si 2e of the Report has become quite 
bulky. ^ 
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Chapter -9 


THE SETTING * THE UNIVERSE AND THE SAMPLE 


‘ » > i 

There could be a number of reasons for entrusting the Department 
of Psychology and Education of the Gandhian Institute of Studies, Varanasi 
with the task of participating as a collaborator in this nation-wide 
study, only some of'-which are implicit in the introductory chapters of 
the report. The main concern of this chapter, however, is to provide 

' i 1 • , 

a brief description of the essential geographical-ecological setting 
of the district of Varanasi, to show how far the" sample had been able 
to capture its essential characteristics. Such a description will 
provide some insight in the processes that influence the social and 

" * , 4. , i 

cultural norms of the area, 

* ’ 1 t . 11 , r ' i ," 1 - * < ‘ — 1 


Varanasi is a large, populous district of Uttar Pradesh; If 

I 

bounds an area which is shaped somewhat- 1 like right angled boomerang; ■ Its 
major axis is in the east-west direction’ a-long > the river Ganga, but 
the district-is on the north side of the" river Only'. i Towards 

the eastern end it'Stretches across .itfteuGonga ;and the district boundary 
bulges towards, the south. Chakia and Chandaoli itehsils occupy thus the 
eastern and south eastern part of the '-distrietw-Sadar and Gyarpur,' 
occupying the western side of the district, ate usuaiiy 'In'the'-nditfi ' 
side of the river Ganga. From one extreme bn the west> to the south¬ 
eastern tip of the district which is contiguous with Bihar, the distance 
will be more than'150 kilometers, fhe’thakia tehsil is hilly, but 
the, remaining three tehsils are ravel.' ' ; 1 ' 


Varanasi .city, also popularly knpvyn ; as Kashi, is one. of the 
holiest of all Hindu pilgrimage centre in India. It is. a very ancient - 
town, even by world standards,. Nq other .thriving -town in .the world .,- r 

i, 1 - ij '- 1 . s ^ ' -f ^ 

has such a continuous history f tom.yety■'.olden times. It. is said that- •’ 

t- ’ ' • * 1 1 - ‘ ’ "• s 1 • V > T « - 

it^wasai thriving towjn..during Menu's tijre - and. had a jj^prutation ,gs a 
great Seat of .learning and religion during Buddha 1 s-time, 500 years .Jb^fore 
Christ. It is situated on the river Ganga, 800 Km. from Delhi and 65<p.,Kjm. 
from Calcutta. This city is""one of the KAVAL towns of Uttar Pradesh 
(KAVAL towns consist o'f Karpur/ Allahabad, : Varsnasi/ Agra arid -luck now), 
which happens to be the largest province in the country in terns of 


population. It is the’junction of mighty ‘trunk -routes rallj road ' 
and air - of northern India! ' Mughal Serai:,- fh'eiunction,' 
having the largest'.marshalling yard in Asib, 1 Is■ only 19'Km* 'oh the- 
eastern-side of Varanasi city, Across the river.,’ Ganga used to b’ef'a" 


flourishing, water-way, now in- diic'UsS’-- but she'may 'regain her irtitortanbe 
f°r riperine transport^ in the 'cdntext of the' present World"’cris'is 'd'f o'l'l 
and power shortage. Even seventy years hack, considerable quantity of 
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freights used to be carried up to Kanpur, from Bengal and Bihar, through 
the Ganga. 


There is a considerable body of literature, produced both by 
Indian and foreign authors, on various aspects of Varanasi - antiquity, 
history* and religious traditions appropriating a major share.' There 
is a view which traces, the origin of the city to pre-historic, par e-Aryan 
days. The, British art'critic and historian Havel 1 had put forward this 
view, based upon geo-morphological considerations of the Ganga at Varanasi, 
Even though it ,is largely the alluvial plane'of the river bas'in on which 
the city is constructed, yet, it appears that^a submerged hard rock 
formation on,the. western side of the riyer - on Which the^city is founded, 
successfully prevented the river from changing its course or shifting 
its mairi channel towards the west.Havell thought that the magnificent ■ 
arc-shaped amphitheatre that the Ganga fblined here, g’ivlrg an unobstructed 
view of the rising sun to the east across the river, attracted the 
pre-Aryan residents' of-Tndia, to settle r here ?t . during the pre-vYdic 
and Vedic. periods gre'a’t citie9 in northern and north-western I ndia 

' « i ~ * i 1 

wete' flourishing on mighty rivers, or confluences of .rivers. Saraswati 
was 1 one-suoh river o : n which flourished many propspeious cities during 
the Vedic times. But shifting of the course of rivers caused many 
cities to ruin;' Mohan-jo-daro, ■ and cvfci&s on the dry Saraswati river 
bed.in Rajasthan (like Kallfcangan) are striking Examples of such iqos 

and downs' in the life of cities. 

■ • ■' f 8 / v \ . • . .V . ■ 

• L i 

Varanasi is situated within the confines of three rivers — rivet 
Assi joining the Ganga on the south, and river Varuna on the north, 
forming a sort of open rectangle within which the ,o,ld city wa$ situated*. ' 
When the Aryans invaded north India, they found Varanasi a prosperous 
settlement. The river Varuan was a big and important river in those 
days, and certain ancillary settlements w e re established'along the 
Varuna, and specially at the confluence of Varuna and.-Garga - which 
is-called the Kil*h (Fort), as artheologlcal excavations have repealed 
•the existence''of a town which was flourishing during the time.of 
. Buddha, 


Despite vagaries in the flow of watex'in the Assi (which'is 
almost dried up), and Varuna, Varanasi has continued to have an unbroken 
history, due to the stable geo-moiphological structure on, the Gangetic 
bank. Thus Ytriaatl havens t* -be.oiie of the few ancient cities in the 
whole world, wht-ch has an.unbroken history since pre-Aryan days, 1 The 
pre-eminence of Varanasi is one of the most, important Hindu pilgrimage , 
centres, and perhaps the most dominating centre of Sanskritic, specially* 
Vedic learning, has continued even today. ' ' . , 
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- In no other city in India, such .close juxtaposition of the 
andient with the modern is to be found. The age-old cottage industries 
like making of world famed Varanasi bracades, brass-wire, stone-warp and 
wooden ware, is now pitted against their modern competitors-,backed by 
the forces of industrialization, and .urbanization. The city still retains 
some of its leadership in the field of traditional culture and education. 
There are three universities - the Banaras Hindu University, the Varanasaya 
Sanskrit Visvavidyalaya and the Kashi Vi'dyapith - engaged in imparting 
three distinct types of education. The district is known for its political 
awareness. So mUdh so, theft three’ chief minister^ of the.state, and 

' l } ■ 

one Prime Minister of India have owned their origin to Varanasi. 

v t i 1 

11 * 

i '' ‘ * 

" Varanasi had a rich agricultural hinterland toward the .west 

‘ **1 , 

side which catered to its urban needs. Due to, rapid urbanization, this 

7 iT* 

agricultural hinterland is fast receding - the city is tending, to make f 
encroachments ipto areas Which were fnim lands even a decade or two back. 
These ecological developments are post-independence pheromena.* 

As'pointed’out earlier, Varanasi is" a thorough admixture of the 
old and the new, of the developed and the undeveloped,!of; the tradit.io.npl 
an< i.the i modern. In sum Varanasi happens to be one of the backward 

* 1 ' ' — J * -■> j 

districts of eastern Uttar Pradesh. The per capita income of the district 
has been known to be lower than the national average of Rs* 346/- per year. 

It has been said that this state of economic stagnation may be largely 
due to the lack of concrete and concerted ^efforts towards imp xovJrng the 
conditions of the rural people of the district. Politicization of 
development schemes, absence of irrigation facilities, illiteracy, 
unemployment, inadequate and improper exploitation of human resources 
are some of the factors whi$.h_have contributed towards'making the: .district 
a backward and poor district forcing the majority of people to live in 
distress and in the fringe of--poverty over the centuries. 


Demogr aphic features of Varanasi District 

Th e ultimate value of the findings of the modern eirplitcal 
research, In thg .field of social sciences, -depends to a large extent - 

■ ' - " I , w • 

upon the range of its generalizability to the general population, 
samples from which have been studied thoroughly. This generalizability 
a function of the representativeness of the sampJe in terms of the 
population from whiejn. it has been, drawn. Therefore, We should have 
some knowledge of .the demgg *epbic, charaptexlsties of. the entire district 
of Varanasi, which forms the universe of discourse so far as this study is 
concerned. 
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T&faly 7—1 


Demographic Ch^netori sties ,f V^naisi district 


Location 


Upper; caat^ 

Male Female 


ic he du 1 u Schedul ed 


Urban 

Rural- 

Total 


393248 32252* 71ft 774 

1100990 1034695 7135665 435164 

.1494238 1358221 2852457 497595 


ffeibes 

146 
130 

276 


Total 

770451 

2571979 

- 3350430 


Several points arc worthy of mtu In T-ihlc* 9-1 » 

J. The proportion of scheduled castes in the- urban areas is gf 
but the same in the rural area U about 1TX. 4hst is, more than doubl,.’ 

2. There is a microscopic sprinkitn, , f scheduled tribes ais„ 

n the district (276 in the entire district., however, strangely enough, 

more scheduled tribes are to be found in the. urban areas than in the 
rural areas. 

_ 3 '! h9 prop0rti0n of f “ al « >" the urban areas is only abaut 
Wc^are to more than 48* tn the rural areas - this figure is only ft: 

fromT "* SChedUlBd MSt06 ;!nJ «'’0d„ l0d tribes are etoludod 

from the computation. 

t * 

The poouiLT T fOUr rdVenU ° 9ubdlvl3i '"= « trf.il. in the diatriot. 
Table 9 - 2 . 0 " rK ’ k ~‘* >wn in tho!e fl:ur revenue subdivisions is.shgwnlh 


Table 9-2 


w . .1 


revenue 



Subdivision 


^yanpur 
2-„ Sadar 
3» Chandauli 
4. Chakig • 


. ggsto oroifi^ 

u PP 0 r Castes-. Scheduled 
castes 


'537307 

1530474 

61130.4 

173374 


118871 

197905 

12*156 

51763 



Hi 


Scheduled 

tribes 


Total 


59 

214 

3 


. 656237 ./ 

1728596 

740 \ 

225137^ 


276 


' 335fr 


Sf^r : 


' ■ -■ski 


•S14 uS&' 
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It will be noted that the populations in the Varanasi Sadar 
subdivision is much bigger than the remaining three sub-divisions 
separately and even taken together. The densely populated city ofcourSe 
accounts forbore than half of the population of the sadar divisions. 

The breakdown of the population of the district according to 
various religions, groups has been shown in Table 9-3. 


It may be noted that the proportion of non-Hindus in the country 
side is much less than in the urban areas. This applies to the Muslims 
also, though tg a lesser extent. Again, compared to Hindus, and Muslims, 
the proportion of fchristians, Sikhs, Buddhists and Jains is very small. 


‘ Hio thrpe tables fail to underline the tremendous heterogeneity 

and variability of the population of Varanasi, specially when the city 

i v ' ’ 

population is taken into consideration. There is such a thorough mixing 
up of the old and the new, the traditional and the modern,the religious 
and the secular,; the spiritual and the technological, Ithat it is one 
of the few old cities within the country which* is truly cosmopolitan 
in nature. The life around the majestic ghats, and the old temples, maths 
and mo notaries, and chiatuspathis and pathshalas thrive side by side 
with the advanced sophistication in the Diesel locomotive Works, the 

^ ' l ? 

Power House and the Railway Station. In Varanasi cottagl. industries 
of the most intricate workmanship vie with modern precision instrument 
making - Varanasi manyfacturers more precious scientific balances than 
any other place in the country. Because it is a great centre of 
pilgrimage, people, f mm £11 over the country, even from abroad, make It 
their home. It is';said that there are ,100,000 Bengalis and 25,000 South 
Indians in the city, as permanent residents. 


To reflect this heterogeneity in the sample of pupils to be 

drawn from a limited number of schools thus became a major concern of 

the sampling of schools from the city and the country. This is described 
on page no,115. 


In 
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. Section o f Sch ools . 



Selection of Schools 

The total number of primary, junior and higher secondary schools 
(having primary Sections) in Varanasi is . shout, 2000j where children Includ¬ 
ing those'of to i: ye&rs of age, are getting education. These schools 
belong to diffefcerrt types of management* government, government aided, 
and private, unaided or aided. The principle of multistage stratified 
sampling was followed in the selection of schools, and then the subjects 
from the selected schools. In the different strata, proportionate 
probability sampling was used. 

One point has to be emphasised at this stage. The character 
of rural-urban base, sex composition of the pupils enrolled in the 1 
schools, size of the school-small mediun, or large - and type of'-' 
management - government aided or private - all these had to be presented 
in the sample of schools to be studied. Byt it was also decided that 
the proportion of subjects in the three subsamples of schools, one drawn 
from the urban area and the other from the rural area would not be as 
in the entire district, but will be equal, and will be about 300 for ' 
both the sets of schools. This was a decision taken in the meeting 
of the Honorary Project"Directors held in Bangalore in 1970. 

If the proportionality were to be maintained, there should have 
been about 70$ subjects drawn from rural schools, and 30$ subjects drawn 
from the urban schools. Instead, about 300 subjects were to be drawn 
from each of the two sets of schools, urban and rural, 

Pirst Stage “ 1 ' • '“"i ' 

First of ali the names, of all primary schools, and jUrtfor., 
and higher secondary schools, having primary sections’’, were obtained 
from the offices of the Zilla Parishad, Corporation, District Inspector 
of Schools, and Regional Inspectress of Girls-Schools. Later some 
of VHe schools were visited by the project team, to ensure that the 

• 

correct enrolment figures have been obtained from them. The strength 
of enrolment in each grade was noted from- the enrolment register provided 
by the t Head Masters of the schools, and these were then verified from 
the attendance registers. 

Usually the attendance figures for any three days in the month 
were averaged, and then added to obtain the overall strength of enrolment 
of the schools. This was an important caution. It has been alleged 
that in many schools the nunber of children shown in the attendance 
registers is artificially inflated, by entering fictious names, in order 
to maintain p blggar stajf in the school. On the other hahd, instances 
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Vew not rare, uhere many children sat in the classroom,(Generally ^ 

Grade 1 } who 

^»ere rot enrolled at ail* Such artifacts had to bo eliminated to obtain 
the correct position with regard to enrolment. 

i 

* 

;■ -The long list of the primary, middle, and high schools, from ■ 
the urban'are?, or from the rural area was. rearranged on the basis of ' 
f Vlfpe,of management (government, aided and private). Then the schools * 
were again categorized according to size of enrolment as large (L), 
medium (m)> and small (S), according to the following criterion t . 

i ■ 

1* Enrolment in Grades I to V exceeds dQO-Lorgu (L) 

2. " " * is between 200~3774iedium W 

, 3. " " * below 200-Small (S) 

The distribution«f all the schools ado. ’ .£ to this multi-category 
principle is shown in Table 9-4, v 1 ,+ 

i * * 

i - ♦ « J 

It will be .seen that the number of' schools in rural and-urban 
areas ..-together is 1603, which is at variance with tho total ndmber of ‘ 
2D00 mentioned earlier., The reason for this difference should be 
mentioned. There is a large number of private Urdu (Maqtabs) and 
Sanskrit (Pathashalas) schools in this district, which arc outside the 
general educational stream of this 'Stats, Some of these schools are 
seasonal or irregular,-or exist in name only; some are privately endowed- 
- existence is a fact, but it functions outside the recognised forms 
of the educational system. Such schools cannot bo listed accurately. 

So it is safer to exclude them from the master list. 



Management Large - Medium ■ Small All Sizes 

Boys & Girls Total" Boys & ‘ Girls Total Boys & Girls Total Boys &' Girls Total 
, CO’ Educ. 1 Co.Educ. Co. Educ. Co.Educ. 



Urban a 

Rural Total 76 8 8 4 312 14 ‘ 326 ' 1087 106 1193 1475 128 1603 



Second Stage 


Keeping in vi^w the limitations imposed by thy duration of th 
project, and budgetary provision for cnrryirv, »?ut th - study, the S> 6 
Directors had decided that each centre stoul-j soi.jct about 33 Scho | Ct 
is each from, urban and rural areas, and ib ut 70% : ,f perils enroll^ 
each of the three grades (Grades I, ir .and V}, which could gi Ve a total 
sample of 600 to 700 for each centre, Tht so Si schools should be ° S 
representative of the universe of schools, that is - be representatlv 
of all schools in terns -rt else, sox c sp sUl n -nd type of mabaga,,,*. 
Efforts should also be made to bosuro that sufficient, number of girl,' 
are chosen in the sample* 

Within each cell of the typo of school, representing various 
combinations of size, management, and si-x composition, randomization 
was used for selecting a fraction of the schools, having the same 

proportion as the cell to the entire universe. The procedure that was 
followed-is described below, * 


The list of urban schools was tricun first. First, all the L 
schools were serially listed, numbe-rinq f r m 1 to 5i, next all the M 
sc ols were serially listed, numbered fr:m 65 to 125, and then the 
sc ols Were listed numbered from 125 to 251 starting from the 
government through aided to privet, schools. .« explained earlier, 

of e eaLi° n °K K^ S Sch "'° ls f3T,m oach cnt ^' bneud on the principle 

total num^T 8 llitV ° f b0in9 ** lectod in th ‘‘ n ™ 1 sample, even if the 
total .numbers of schools in thb large and m-dtum entries were only , 

bv the° i *" third ’ that is Small » cntuQ.ry. l n .thor wor’ds, as required 

(L) ° f SqUal pi ° babUit Y> tho intention was to select 

as ■ ■ SCh ° 0lS in SUch a wa Y that all (L) and (n) schools got twice 

much chance of b ei ^ selected as the (S) echo >is. 

occurred twice was UiP ° Se ’ 9nother list in which each ( L) and (M) school 

'prepared. The list was somewhat like this* 

New. Seri a 1 nu 


1 

2 

3 

4 

a- 


Actual Seria l No. of School 


1 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 


J-(arge) Schools 


109 

110 
111 




55 '-v.j 

55 . g&rA 

56 

57 M(ediuin) .Sohadlft.^S 
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New Serial Ncu Actual Serial No. of School 

251 126 

252 127 

253 128 

S(mall) Schools 

361 , 251 

i 

' i 1 

This long list was not really necessary, ond would have been virtually reduced 
to 54x2t65x2+125x1 = 363 schools, out of which 15 schools had to be '•‘Chosen. 

i , i i 

■Since 363 - 15 = 24*2, it means, every 24th school could be chosen, once 

i • ■ 

the fi^t number from 1 to 24 was chosen strictly randomly. The serial 
number of thp first school ehcjsen randomly hapoened to be 20. Therefore, 

1 rt i t • ! 

the'schools bearing the serial number 44, 64 etc. were chosen, until - 
15 schools had been chosen in this manner. 

i t 

i « 

A similar method was followed'for drawing sample rural schools, 

v i i 

In this case,‘the total numbertaf schools selected was 16, rather than 
15. Sample attenuation was supposed to be greater in the'rural schools, 
due to relatively greater drop-outs:, hence the sample size was sought to 
be increased somewhat. 

• , i ! , ' | 

’ 4 I 1 

i ; 1 ■■ . ■ 

The distribution of schools in>tho findl sample,.on the, basis 

of jthe various ^election variables has been shown in Table 9-5* 

S ! ■ 

It will be seen that in the 31 schools constituting the-final 
sam ple, certain types-of pchoolsiare not represented at all, if too 
specific Combination of school factors is considered. Sut, taking, the 

i i 

sample universe as a whole, both'School size and management,.character!sties 
of the universe ! haVe been captured in the sample to a great extent. This 
is also largely ,true of the sex cbmposition of schools boys, coeducational, 
purely girls schools etc. ' / 
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Third Stage 

In the third and last stage of sampling pupils had to be 
chosen from each of the three grades in each school, The population 
for each grade in each school became only those students whose age, 
as recorded, and as far as could be verified to be reasonably true, 
fell within the age range of 5? to 6? years for grade I, 6i to 7^ 
years for grade II, and 9i to 11 years for grade V, Younger and 

t 

older students had to be excluded, Then out of this list, usually 
6,7,8 students would be selected by using a table of ramhm numbers, 

The number had'to be k$t cn the large size for these reasonsi 
(i) some of the students initially selected in the sample might be 
absent on that day, (ii) to absorb the inevitable attenuation in the 
sample that would occur as the testing had been phased out to stretch 
over an year, 

In this way the final sample consisted of 681 pupils chosen 
from 31 schools from the rural and urban areas, After sample attenuation, 
this rwiber was further reduced to 603 pupils for which complete testing 
and other relevant data were available, That became the final sample 
upon which this study is based. 









CHAPTER 10 


Characteristics of School Sample 

In this chapter we propose to describe the schools 
that were chosen for the present study. It has already 
been made clear that the 15 schools chosen from the city 
corporation limit of Varanasi, and 1 6 schools chosen from 
the rural areas of the entire district of Varanasi were 
intended to be as representative of the universe of all 
schools of the district as possible, Schools could vary 
along a host of dimensions. A truly random sample of 
schools would be representative of these dimensions also- 
that is, the type of variability and central tendency, that 
characterize the universe, will also be present in the 
sample, within the permissible range of chance errors. 

The variables that were chosen for special attention 

are t 

1 . School Management 

The management may be vested with the government, or 
local bodies;; it could be privately managed, receiving aid 
from the government or local bodies; or it could, bo private 

ly managed, receiving no aid either from the government or 
local bodies* 

I ' £ 

2 • School Composition 

The school could bo a purely boys' sdhool, a purely gir 
Is 1 school or it may be coeducational.' 

3■ School Size 

Three categories of size have beep used to describe 
the size of the schools! 

Small - Number of children upto 200 

Medium - plumber of children between 200 to 399 

Large - Number of children 400 or more' 

^• Shift system 

The school could have a single shift system or a 
double shift system. 

^ * Mediu m of Instruction 

This could ba Hindi or English 

6 ’ Ibacher Qualifj catinn - .i 

Three categories are proposed to be used-poor 

, 1 < • 

Average 

. , ■ Good. : vr ' 
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7 8 Teacher-pupil Ratio - 

Here too f three categories ir ,-, 

* ar. proposed to be Ua e d.p 0or 

... Avorag-e 

, Good 

8i — &bo1 facilities end ^..4 r - 

Here alsoi tiirbe cafcemr< , 

at “° riU3 to bo uaod . poor 

Ava r'ago 
Goo d 

Of these eight v a ri a blo a only tho ^ 

are -more purely saturated with ^ Whldl - 

be called 'educational, variabloa. 1 n “e L 

t to be seed, #ld „ hat * “ thj * "hat 1 . 

■ :^:rr of 

5lieMy qUallfi ^t where ^horo HT^oTt” h” 0 tSaCliera 

so that students may BQ+ ■ w Wcher-pupii ra ti 0 - 

there a re a lot of ed 1VidUal attentions and where 

.. extr acurricul ar activitic^!^* 1 * 8 ^ aCCesao:r:Le6 ^ 

,and educational im 0act bf f °^‘ r ' SLl1 educational function 
' Such clearcut SCh ° 01 ^ considerable. 

*h° Wrat 5l pu^iy 0 “ be made abOUt 

^ive Variabloa. whose acodomi . ’ qUl,litativa . administre- 

lihsly to he unclear. r „ °-ihstruction a l Impact Is 

variables, no clearcut trend 0 .*’ th ” S ° adminla Native 
surmised on logical 5 « r . S ‘ Cn ° Wn to «xist, nor can be 

effectiveness. p^ r * 3 th ro ^ard to .their educational 

better, worse or equal P * privat e, unaided schools, 

Ar !. Coe ^°Clonal school ln ^ eneral to government schools? 
schools? Whioh school 3 * tteF ° r fforse than one-sex 
¥l<le liability. ** ® ttQr-.-fche largo, medium or small? 

the S Q v»rj nhi ^9 k 0 the rule i -p +. . . 

variables ,to exfcen " ' X ° Vo tr y ta relate 

tr T to'tackle With, the S11C< : ° f SChoolin &'* hater, we may. 
out how thess variables^ Stl ° n ' £Lnd SQ ® if_we can tease 

school performance bv +>, a °tually 'behaved* with regard ' 
3 -rst let us cohsid &;r j. Sam Pla children. However, at 

SC *° 01 S po asess vith a , e ^ rd C ^ ra0tGristic s these, sample 

Character! 1 o + - chosen 1 sight vafiablest' . ! 

ri stic 8 ot s 

7 — —Za£iable s °°lss Administrative , ■•'fcXv 

How the 1 K ' ‘ . 

distrnJh„d._ . 13 ^ S °hooJ s 


How the 15 ,,_v ' ■ ~ I 

distributed *. ^ s °Hool a| and-1< L " 1 

of +>, 11 *° r ®s of tho ri- rura l schools, are • s>. 

lit flV6 •***■*»*«£ t ^**‘ r “* c atogories lor «***»{ 
•?? •W*V«0., „** ° f 801,001 variables, 


e< ,S ' ^ ' w 


‘ * ■ ; - 
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Table 10-1 


Distribution, of sample schools according to 
administrative school variables 

fivo 

Administrative school 

Number of 

-Schools 

Tbtal 

variable 

Urban 

Rural 


1 . School Management 


- 


(a) Govt, and Local Bodies 

11 

15 

26 

(b) Private, aided 

1 

0 

1 

(c) Private, unaided 

- 3 

1 

4 

2. Sex Composition of pupils 

- 



(a) Boys school 

2 

0 

2 

(b) Girls school 

4 

3 

7 

(c) Co-educational 

9 

13 

22 

3. School size 



i 

(a) Large 

5 . 

2 

§ 

’ 7 ' J 

(b) Medium 

5 '• 

4 

9 1 

(c) Small 

5 ; " 

10 

15 ' 

4. Medium of Instruction 


1 , 


(a) Hindi 

f 

l4 

/ , 

16 

30- 

(b) English 

! _ 

'l.' 

1 

o 1,1 . 

, • / » 

' J 

1 i 

5• Shift system 


1 ’ * . , . 

1 J< , 

’ A 1 t 

t 

(a) Single shift' 

11 

16 

'27 

(b) Double shift 

4 

0 

, 7 

4 

Total- 

15 

16 

31 

Some of the more striking trend 

s shown in Table 10-1 

may be oomxnented unojti. 

- - 



First, it Will be' seen 

/ 

that by 

and large, "ah 

overWhel- 

ming.majority of the school 

s are managed by go vemments >.or 

locg. 1 , bodies-, suclx as municipalities 

or zilla parishads. 

Again, in the city corporation area, 

> * ' r 1 

the proportion, of, r ‘ 

private , abided . and private , 

unaided,- 

schools is Somewhat 

gre ate'r - than t.hat in rural 

are as . 1 

' - 



' * 1 * ¥ • 

Along with' this fact* we may also note that' with the 

exception of one lono school, which is managed by the 
Christian Missionaries, and is si tutted within \he ‘ posh . 
campus or the Central government owud Diesel Lo cento iive 

+t, L. I 


works, aii tho remaining schools *,. Vu „ lrl . 

ott inatru °t lon ‘ in tho ro ‘ :u '- pw««y 

utt r Pradeah ’ Bneiish is n °‘ i— >»cL 0 ?°jt ot 

grads VI, officially until 

^ third point to bo canal* , 

that all tho 16 schools in tho Wn l ***■ is 

schools in tho urban aro a , arc „ L t * 11 out ^ U 

four schools OX tho urban atmy>1 . h ' SCh ° ols - 0n Iy 

-t- hy pressure 

building is used for both nrim ’ y * "ben the sms 

- higher grades, the school ^TtT 

ia n0t a problem in tl'.o" rural «* 

may bs - and are, h01d out c , nl ar,,n, > "hare, ol a ss., 

demand on scarce aeon ,4 nsa-rooma, if there is any 

arce accommodation, y 

tion of pupus of tho a2!pir i:r r* ts mi to * h ®-* 

there are f tfn P schools. Xn the city 

are two purely boys sc *,«ni y sample, 

SChoola - The remaining aina ’ ^lust four purely gin.. 

In the rur al sample of sch ^ °°“° <luc dtional schools, 

" boy8 " -bool, but thBrc ll° la - thuru arc „o so-called pu„ lf 

thirteen eo-eduo a tio„al so." , -bool. lh ere „ 

reality, all of these thi t” 3 ^ ^ rUral “"P 1 ” • H> 

° f 611,1 students. r Q ° n SChools huvo only a sprinkling 

Wlth re eard to size f 

variation, relatively m • S ° 1001,1 thwro is considerable 

than among the rUr , ^ ' " unon ® urban sample of schoola 

number largo, medium J?* 0 ° f SCkool «- There are equal 
schools. Among the S ix-+ ** ^ 3C)lc, cla in tho urban sampl^bf 

Tour are medium sizQd ^ rUrai sc *ools, only two are lar^ 
y Ua * for thi s study (j ** small- sizod, as defined 

medium- more than koo 1 200 snial T» between 200 to 

^S^l etrati^ n, 

If all the ft rC - Qf Sample Schools 

‘°sether wtth 3 are considered 

^inistrative variate,\’ ttW " each of tho first three 

a± -- a °* 
two variables, vl „ °utegories within each of the 

»ith Ini/°" 0ti ° aliy 108 diffe^ n ° f in8 * rUetlon ’ and s “ ft 
bb eohioi. f S °° la in ‘be sample lnatl ° nS are P°- iMS *\i 

Rubles ” Par ‘“blar oo. bl ’ W±11 “aturally , 

oombinati ^ "ill bs ot categories of 5' £, j 

, on a more than am 0 hg o ™' 8 " trstl ™ among oertain SV. 
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... - - By going back -to the-definition of • the concept of 
"type", ve note ,that it represents of, combination of chara¬ 
cters, traits, ingredients or elements, drawn from disparate 
sets* When we are, considering the-five administrative 
schools, variables, each of which has either,. 3 or 2 levels, . 
any possible combination of any one level of each of -the 
five variables present in a particular cluster will represent 
a distinctive 1 type' , This idea can be best illustrated 
systematically by giving distinctive symbols to the different- 
levels of each of the five, administrative variables thus: 


1 . School Mahagoment 

Government or Local' Bodies 
Private, aided 
s Private, unaided 

2 1 Sex composition 

Boys school 
Girls school 
Coeducational 

3i School size 

Large 
' Medium 
Small 

' i ' > t \ i • 

^• MQdj.um. of Instruction 

, Hindi 
English 

i , 

5 ■ Shift system 

Single shift .. „ 

Double shift 



Various combinations of A, % G f f>, ahd E levels .are the 0 - 
ioally possible, in fact with A, B and C each having 3 
levels, and D and E having two lebels each, there are alto¬ 
gether 108 possible combinations or/types. 

Actual analysis of the characteristics of the sample 
®?. h °°,. 1 that there were onl y 12 distinct types present 

.in this, sample. The identification number of schools belon- 
to -the ^12 differeat—type-s-ha-y©—btre» shown- in Table 10-2 





ftiblo l 


Idontifientirjn * , . 

on uunhors 

-—- two]v -' ot ' f ht ' SChn , 

,7; S Hi* 


1,0 ' Sy " telic •• f-i 

type 

Combi- 


A ‘ Wa«i, 

*' My* 

3- Vs 0 * 

i 4, w*v* 


s< ' VaVfi 


6 -' A lV3 D l S 2 


7> Wi^i 


6 - 


■>rw’ ofs ^»l 9 V' 

Jrtm tfural ‘ ' *>of 


9 - '‘lVs'ft 
10, Vl 0 !®]*, 


U ' Wft 


iS " VW^l 


■*•3* A_B c b Tj> 

5 3 zYl 


“ T otal 


• yovt, 'lo.-;*.! body-Giria 06 ^ 

« diwwiln-ii »dto J ° S - " 

S Wgle yhiffc 

5 ov *;A>o»l itody-asys m 
^11- Wait .AM*' 10 

single shift . _... 

^°vt»/Xocal flody-GirlB 

medium * v 17 

single shift V - 

^°vt*/Iocal itody-Girl«j nu 
raeciium- Hio h ^ 

* im 

SSJKg-k- " le ' a 

nwm. 53g—u— / 

"•« AO : '7 

'»3,0V 18, m, 27 1 

a5?ft '“‘ Uun “ Si^le .. , 


■ 1 . ♦ 


ffSdi 300 ^" 06113 ^25,2^,26, 10 

Single shift 28,29, So, 51/ 

aided- fo Va ■'•■■- 

J^-^ibuhir 09 - . : V 

^UGatioS^ 6 ^ “ ’ 01 1 

as-^aa- 

14 - ' 

■shift” 11 “'““MtogO. '■' ' ' • :■ 

<*>.. ’ Qg a, 8 

shift aiUft “ Single • ;■ ■£•■ 

jjjji'J* 1 x ? 11 
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It will be seen from Table 10-2, that undoubtedly the 
modal type ia A^ B^ C^ - it is a government/ local 

body managed, co-educational, small sized, Hindi medium, 
single shift school. Nearly one-third of all schools belong 
to this type. Again, it is also clear that, with the lonb 
exception of a single English medium school (# l4, urban), 
the remaining thirty are Hindi medium schools. Further, 
there are only 4 schools (# 08, #11, # 15 and # 09) which 
have double-shift system. All of them arc in urban areas. 
Lastly, in the entire sample of 31 schools, only 4 
(# 01, # 14, # 02, and # 20) which wore privately managed, 
are unaided schools; another school (# 09) was a private 
aided school. 

We may thon conclude that by' and'large -the- typioal- 
primary school in tho Varanasi district is tho government or , 
local bodies managed, singlo shift school with Hindi as the 
medium of instruction. A majority of these schools is small 
sized, and there are slightly more coeducational schools than 
schools catering to the needs of only one sex. 

' • ' - .i ; 

It may be that the major importance of an .exercise of 
the type denoted by facts summarized in Tables 10-1 and 
10-2 is in providing of profile,of the administrative setup 
of the primary school system'"in'the district of— Varan-asi-,-. 

This may not be tho place to dwell upon tne sociological, 
planning or educational implications of the typology of the 
primary school system of the district of Varanasi. Just to 
cite one instance, in the entire "s amplo of 31 schools, there 
"are” only-two schools j( # .03-*- #- 0$) ^..which are meant exclusi¬ 
vely for boys. As against this, there are seVen schools meant 

' r 

exclusively for boys. As against ,;h±s, there are seven 
schools, where both girls and boys ha?e access. Thus on 
paper at least, schooling' opportunity for girls cannot be 
called meagro so far ia-S-Varanasi district is' Concerned, 

Next, wo can turn, our attention to the sample schools 
in terms of what may be called instructional efficiency. 

Excellence of Academic-Instructional Characteristics 

__ of Sample - Schools 

The three objective stialos used for measuring the quali¬ 
ty or excellence of the academic-instructional characteristics 
°^~ the schools have- been-described earliar... Ih§.-.three 
scales are , 

l 4 . Teacher Qualification 
k" Teacher-pupil ratio 

3* Instructional facilities and, /equipment, 




Tin* objective sfiorjs »htr t in j 

■> ‘ niying each 

scaias to nn/ school could hw mtiv. rl ^ 

w in to vllroQ -h ij 

Oood, Modium and Pour. Thu -li stribution of the k ■ 

~r:*: turas of ihu r,iti,,f:s -*-*»«> *» «.»■£ 

doaaanic-inotructlo r.l uaru 1 :rou-.s-.rlng soaU< 
in Table 10-3 • ' ^ 

■ 

Tub tv 

distribution <*r ntiu,^ on throe scales w 
SS'Lf?'!!*" of f!n,i 'lgri]ic-inatru- 

- samolo Wflllnnla 

3 ° al ° .'.uuhur S 0 h..«l» Obtaining %tite 

;.v«r-«, : o Good. of p 

__ Poor m , 

-"— ... . Total 


III, 


To ache r Qualification 
Urban 
Rural 
_ Total 

Teacher-Pupil I^tio 
Urban 
Rural . 

To t al 

Facilities 
Equipment ■ ■ ■■ > 

■ Urban ■ ■ - 

1 Rural 

Total 



'-JJL 

19 


>7r ■’ Perusal of Tab! vm o • 

thingst '' 1 . ^ ^ r xll point to n few interests 

In the matter of 

schools ha - achor-qualificntion.', the urban 

nave some ed 

_ ■ j s ’ J, u st some . oyor the rural school* 

In the matter of 

* ^©finite *,JA ‘ ratio, tho urban- 'b&\ 

■ •„ - .* mfr rural .obool.. 

Inis i s even < 

nUd equipjjjg^,, s ' ^ ’ C0 Prenounced, when y.s come to rt faci- 

*W*±Pp«d '-"**■*&**' -°*L the J .rural- schools are-poi 

Ty ’ . P0 ° r unities. .• • si 

typology , A 

of acndomic-ins tructional. ’ 


academic-instructional 

H a rating of i ■ 

3 to 'good' ratings 18 SiVSn to 'P°°r',. 2 to 'Average 
°tional Taciii^^^^ °ach of the three academic-in* 

• ^atinge, than fpr -each schp9^ 
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obtain a composite rating, by combining tbs ratings from 
tho three separate scales. The composite rating will range 
from a minimum of 3 to a maximum of 9. The distributions 
of the composite ratings for urban, rural and all schools 
together are shown in Table 10—4 

Table 10-4 

Distribution of SchooiL Excellence Category 
Scores for sample schools 


Excel-' Urban Schools Rural Schools All Schools 

Category Fro q- percent Freq- Percent Freq¬ 
uency uency uency Percent 


3 ■ 

0 

00.00 

2 

12.50 

2 

06.45 

4 

1 

06.67 

4 

25 .00 

5 

16.13 

5 

1 ■5- 

33.33 

7 

43-75 

12 

38.7'1 

■ ’6 

.-■3 

20.00, 

3' , 

1 2.50 

5 

16.13 

7 

3 

. 20.00 

1 

• i \ 

■ 06-25 

4 

12.90 

8 

■ 2 

13.33 . 

0;, , 

o 

o 

■ 

o 

2 

06.45 

9" 

1 1 

■ 06 .67 

0 

, 0Q ,.00 

1 1 i 

1 

03.33 

. ■ 

. 15 

J * • 

lOO .00 

16 

' 1 , 1 

ido.bo 

i- • : . . 

31 ■■ 

i ' 

100 .00 


■ • * ' i ’ i | , * 1 , 

Ihe distribution of school Excellency Category Scores- 
/ ' 1 ** ^ 1 * \ ■, ’ k ' 

;i (fchis expression which is brief and neat will be used" 

' " , * t 1 

rather than ’ the lengthier and more cumbersome "academic - 

‘ t , 

instructional excollenco 11 category score) for urban and 

t • r ^ 

rural schools is quite interesting. The distribution of 

' I ’ 1 1 

the scores is more symmetrical for rural schools tHan'that 
for the urban schools. The distribution is more positively 
skewed for the rural schools, and it is also more peaked. 

* l ' i ■ , , 

If, the distribution of the scores for urban and rural 
- schools taken together is considered, j.t will be seen 1 that 
it is very peaked, the modal score being 5, which shows the 
slight but definite skew towards .the positive end. 


Validity of the School Excellence Variables 


“ j 

How far excellence of schooling contributes to the 
acquisition of certain skills in language and mathematical 
operations is one of the major concerns of the.present study. 
Therefore it has all along been felt that \th@ re,should bo 
some sustained-effort. ,io ■ find a satisfactory, psychometric^— 


Ily valid scalte for measuring' the posi tion o“f" each sample 

f - 

school on the dimension of "excellence of schooling"- in 
terms-of -a-cademic, . curricular; staff, and extra currioular 
facilities apd equipments). Naturally a question arisesv 
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alid 1 S the Cut-gnrianf.inn nf „ 
ores in the throe fcr ‘ ' S ln 

' V Z- ' t0aohor qunliMc .tint,, vari a b le , ( 

facilities and u tl ui„„K, n i a „r ti u , ! rr ' u °. and 

fiM “«* -ft .,1 nn nn , v „ r . . *« -i-aticn, * 

SOh00lS 01 “» city nron nnd tll „ ««h. 

nr ua , wo y 0 rpnku<J ^ t “ -heels e f th , 

had.Xisitod.oaelj. of ^ ^-igator, » 

—Uy morL . tlmos than thTDu * 2 T* thrBO *«* N 

® at ° rS had «-t hand and t)Ultu ' " 1 th “ th -° ihvest,. 

- ‘ h , G .. Shoals - they had fomod ° » ith < 

^hooi.and had shared so^I^J^" 

. ,-^ranca. They indopendentiv ' V''^™ 0 " ^ ° f "' 

, ,«f' their Wan excellence ^ S °^ oi ta* 

, -bool was averaged over th . thr “ l " bnI *° r ■«* 

three judges. '**. 4 , "*** *v» * 

L.'.T all<ilty of ®ach Cf'tho th U e * ltj T 1,,n > against which ( tt 9 
' could he osl t 3C hocl -ceHoc. 

-ecore,^' *' ^ r *' - U that *• 

• *«® Obtained in ‘ho., three .Variables... 

■-■- polnis-itt^aaoh -scale, tJw . * C ' a ‘ S ‘ v ’ r ‘ s - ( By ' using cut-off 1: 

t^o V .B.and C). ih 0 .v alid ;^ -■•■t^-uonvdrtb-d intr raffilT 

Tarlabloa could Z’V'T* ^ ° aCh ° f ‘ he ! 

f th0m w ith the critoifi ' mit by ^^iWfciag . 

- - ° lJ i eWeiXanhe',, But ° U m ‘ or ° ° "uvorng© global 

^.presented, wo a hom d ° WW VnlAtIJ - fc y coefficients ■ 

^■ven by, th ai j ud ^ Q0 ^ 00 how r i-iablt.- tho global rankings 

^Wat4* € the ranks ^ a ‘ v ©ry easily found out by 

90 llt ter-j udgB c _ 1 y Pairs among the three judges, 

relations Gr ' CJ shown in Table'10-5, 

• Rank, Ozgt Qr iabio 10-5 1 

^i&ti^o^T'"--^SgSJJud^” 00 glv ° 11 - to school by 


J 1 


«Mi Et 

J --« U .;^ e . s ? and xjt 

?W&> xt ' J. 

-uj. ■ T J - L and 


U; rban 

.... ivSchoohs 
-- 


Rural 
Schppls ., ... !.■ 

i~N±v6y-" .— 



®8 22 
.64.1 
.621 


■ ,; i- ') 



' Pearson product moment coefficients of correlation amonl 
three objective 'school excellence 1 variables and a cri¬ 
terion variable of 'school excellence' rank 


liable s 


Urban Schools 
I . II _ JL-. 

leashed" - Teacher "' lit 
qcalifi- pupil , Facilities 
cation Ratio and equips 

scofe Score ments 

Score 


I Teacher -.505 .750 

I qualifi- 
I’ cation 
|-goo re 

I Teacher - - -.161 

t pupil 
f Ratio 
I Score 

\ Facilities . 

J and equip- 
' ments score 


Global- 

School 
excelle¬ 
nce Bank 
' (Criterion) 


• IV—-'-" I ' ij'*" 

Global Teacher Teacher 
school quallfi- Pupil 
excell- cation Patio 
ence Ha- score Score 
nk (cri¬ 
terion) 


.627 I Toacher -.164 
qualifi¬ 
cation 


Rural Schools 
III 

Facilities IV 
and equip- Global 
ments school 

Score excell¬ 

ence 
Rank 
(crite¬ 
rion) 

,603 -.430 


score 


-.123 II Teacher _ -.294 .479 

pupil 
Ratio 

score „ . 


.673 III'Facilities - -.578 

and equip- 
' ments score 

IV Global School 
excellence 
Rank 

(Criterion) _ . 


It will bo soon that the ,inter-judge agreements for 
global school excellence variables are higher for urban 
schools, but somewhat lower for rural schools. 


The validity coefficients'of each of the three ,variables 
were calculated by the product-moment method. These corre¬ 
lations are shown in Table 10-6. 1 In this table the inter- 
correlation between the three variables are also shown. 


A perusal of the correlations reported in Table 10-6 
shows the validity coefficients indeed are very disappointing. 
There are two possibilities. Either the global ratings 
given by the judges are not very valid or relevant • ,The 
-er possibility is that the three objective measures 
themselves are not very valid, or elso'they are measuring 
something which is «if foment, The inter-cbrrb*ation among 
the three objective measures % however, are all along expec¬ 
ted directions. Iherefore, .it will not be safe to 'jump/to 
the conclusion that the objective measures kve invalid. 
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- n.-subsequent dr.ta analysis, thus,, tl 

u=.d as a .op«.to and addition,,,. manure w * 

llanoo. Iho two nood not bo niixod to ;,.thor. ^ ° ? * 


!i fforont Itsvola 


Qistributioii of subjacta under,-.., j n, 
—-ff excellence c C achoolin<t 


Before we closa this suctiun -.. 
examine what 1, the nature „f the* uia 

undergoing diffarontial it, Pa ot from d J fo " 

-:r:i r:;:;::::; —— —.-~ 

ntial impact bav^b^n^hlTn in l"*' 1 *'** und ”S»in e -dlff,,,. 
Table ,o- 7 . th ° snn, ° ‘able, via. 

. Table TO-7 

type s i or t QdScatlonai t5 ^ tS U;iiur ^oin,- different 
Ws and ^ onttl *»pnot. i >r„n their toae- 
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Table 10*8 


Frequency distribution of schools belonging'to 
different "school excellence" categories, and size of 
sample of children drpwn from t’uonu 




rtwc prtrt * * 1 1 «'*-*■ .. kWi 




WVM- 


School Exco- No, of percent 

lienee Cate- Schools 

gory Score 


No, of percent 
Subjects 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


' Tbtal 


2 

5 

12 

5 

4 

2 

1 


6.45 
16,13 
38,71 
16.13 

12.90 

6.45 
3.33 


38 

87 

212 

118 

78 

51 

19 


6.3 

i4,4 

35.2 

19.6 

12.9 

8.5 

3.1 



Ihe close correspondence between the proportion of 
schools belonging to each category of "school excellence", 
and the proportion of pupils drawn as samples from them is 
remarkable, Ihis vouches for the representative nature of 
both the school sample as well u of the pupil sample, 



CHAPTER 1 1 


CHARACTE 1I5TXCS OF THE RESPONDENT SAMPLE 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 

Just as in the previous chapter, th-e sample 
of 15 urban schools and 16 rural schools has been das** 
cribed in terras of five administrative school variables, 
and three academic — instructional excellence variables. 

In this chapter,the actual respondent sample of 301 urban 
children and 302 rural children drawn- . from those 15 urban 
schools and 16 rural schools respectively, will be des¬ 
cribed. However, the sample of respondents has to be 
described in terms of the entire set of variables which 
have been brought under the class of independent, ante¬ 
cedent or background variables. Certain meaningful combi¬ 
nations of these variables has to be made to prevent too 
much of atomization of the group characteristics inherent 
in the various distributions. 

!• Sex-distribution anrnng different school 
samples of respondents 

The number of boys and girls in each sample 
of children drawn from each of the three grades X, II and 
V, of course varied widely from school to school. This 
distribution for the urban schools has been shown in 
Table 11 — 1. 

One point of interest in Table 11 - 1 is that 
among the 15 urban schools studied, 4 are exclusively girls 
schools, and two are exclusively boys schools, as indicated 
by the profixes G and B respectively. In the remaining 9 
co-Qduc&tional schools, the proportion of boys to girls 
is 48:14 in Grade I, 40 i 22 in Grade II, but 51:8 in Grade V. 
tfs can return to this interesting sex factor in the enroll¬ 
ment pattern as one goes from lower to higher grades, when 
we have covered the respondent sample in the 1 6 rural schols. 

The number of boys and girls' in the three 
grades in the sample of respondents drawn from the 16 selec¬ 
ted rural schools are shown in Table a 11-2 
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U No* 
of ” 
School 


0T : 

02 

G 03 . 

04 

05 

06 

07 

G08~, 

£$) 

BIO 

Gil 

12 

13 

14 

15 


Table 11 - t 

Nu ” ber ' ° r b °y, B “d girls in th, 

draw from wba^hool* 30 SM P^5 



Srads 1 Gradslf 

Me *+> ®»t- Male l*. 
ale al 


5 

5 
r 0 

8 

3 

7 

3 

0 

■ 8 
10 
0 
•4 

•*T kh 

6 

7 

o 


^-&!g J 1 pin- 
ale 



Grado V 


T °t Male 
-al , 


4 

6. 

0 

1 

1 

2 

9 

0 

0 

8 

3, 

1 

1 


6 

9 

6- 

8 

4 

a 

5 
9' 

a, 

10 

8 

r 

7 

8 


2 

3 

0 

5 

6 
6 
6 
0 
8 

9 

o 

4 


4 

5 
7 
2 
1 
0 
2 
3 
0 
0 

3 
2 
2 

4 



6 

8 

7 

7 

7 
6 

8 

' 3 
8 

„9 

3 
6 
6 
8 

4 


4 
6 
o 
6 

5 

5 
7 
0 

7 

7 

0 

6 


3 

1 

, 6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8 

0, 

i 

0 

4 

o 

1 

2 

6 •« 


4 

6 

4 


7 11 
7 '14 

6 p. 

7 19 
5 14, 
5 .18, 
7 16 
.8 , o 
7 23 

7 26 
-,0„ 
14 
13 


11 20 
6 l 


10 i 


I'? 


)l 
2 I 
1 I 
t I 
20 ! 
0 I 
0 ! 
15 1 
5 « 
» II 
1 5 
15 I 


6 $ 32 '97 


113 »l 


i..f‘ 
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Table 11-2 , 

Number of boys and girls in the grade-wise samples 
'drawn from rural school ■ ' 


■ Grade I 

t 

bhool Male Fem- Tot-, 
ale al 


17 ' o 

318 i’. n 7 


Grade II 

Male Fem- 
■ ale 


,, ... 

Grade V 

Tot Male Fern- 
-al ale 


All Grades 

Tot Male Fe- To- 
-al ‘ male tal 


0 

-5; 

5 

0 

8 

3 

0 

16 

16 

0 

7 

7 

0 

■ 6 

6 

. , 0 

18 

18 

4 

■ .1 • 

5 

7 

..,-0 

7 ■ 

18 

1 

19 

7 

. 1 . 

_ 8. 

-1.1 

.. .. 3 

14 

28 

i 

33 

8 

.1, 

9 

8 

2 

10 

22 

3 

25 

■ 0 

2 • 

2- 

"• 0 

■ V3 

r 3 - 

0 

13.. 

••4-3 - 

7 

0 ' 

7 

9 

0 1 

' 9 

18 

3 

21 

4 

2 ' ■ 

6 

.3, 

O’ 

■ 3 

13 

3 

16 

3 

1 

4 

8 

1 

-.9 • 

■f4 

4 

18 

5 

" 0 1 ' 

5 

' ‘2 ' 

0 

2 

' 8 

0 

8 

v 3 

' 2 

5 

5 

2 

' 7 

9 

5 

14 

3 

2 1 ' 

,5 

4 

0 

4 

10 

5 

15 

5 

' '1 

6 

6 

■ 4 

10 

16 

9 

25 

7 

1 ' ’ 

3 

6 

1 ’ ■ 0 

6 

22 

2 

24 


10 . 21 

6 11 


3 24 


92 &3 


114 210 . 92 302 


J . 1 r i - , III 

, jt f® 0115 the sixteen rural schools,, three schools viz'#l 6,#17 
' a f®. exclusively girls schools, In the remaining 13 rural 

1 ^ proportion of b °V 5 t0 Sirls is 6l j 19 in Grade I, 
H2 in Grade II and, 83; 17 in ^r^de V. 

th ' rtle se ^ factor, in the enrolment pattern, as one goes'from 
the JZll f radaa tc ? higher ones, is gather interesting, if we express 
erario p r lon °f the females in the sample ‘for each of the 'thr*e 
a as a percentage as shown in Table 11-3, 
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location of 
Schools 


Urban 

Rural. 

m m 


Tabic 11 


Proportion of fsmalo students in tho sample. 

respondents in throe different gradl! ^ 


at .» tmnut 

No.of co“ 
Educational N 
schools 




9 

13 


183 

248 


PorTentase 

sample 

^ro.do I Grade Q Gride T 


22,58 

23.75 


33,33 

15.38 



11 *59 4 
18,89 15; 


Urban. 

' 1 

15 

301 

38.89 

40,63 

Hurhl 

16 

302 

36.46 

28,26 

Urban + Rural 

31 

603 

** ■** 

37.74 

34.57 


32*99 

27. 19 30J 


*«« s «= BS=B= „ sa5= „ S!!;!C!::!a= ::; 3ss __ Ji.au ft 

It will bo seen that, tho over-all proportion of 34^ girls! 

the sample is made up of 37,54# n f tH-ni -i 

, ~ i -J F JfO^yo or girls in the urban sample 

“ °-‘ i * - 1 “»■ ^ »• «».. i,r 

° e worthy that, in tho urban co-oducational schools, 1 , 
the proportion of girls is as high as 33.33jt c» 

iH ° ^ ln Grad ° 11 bUt “» *0 only 11,$ 

_ & 9 BUt in rurttl S0h00ls ' th6 Eduction in tits,* 

portion of fHriq ■!« j.l 

from 23 7 m# ■ „ sample is loss drastic* it goes im 

in & a in rad ° J * t0 in Gr:ido II to rise to 11,1 

ach . . ' ^ r;paa ui schools in both urban and rural 

gular a <l0nSid0r ' Jd togoth e r, vo noto that thefte is a * 
dents Z t C ° naiStGnt d ' 3CraasQ in the proportion of girls iH 

34.57#\* n araplas starting at 37.74$ in Grade I threagb 

J ih Grade IT to i’i onof . 

xx t0 31.28% m Grade V. 

to proviri re V ° Cl ° 59 this section, it may be useful 

“ale respond taDl ° 3i7ln « tho number of male and ft 

espondents for di p-p«, 

rural so,, 1 er Qht grades in tho x urban and 

ural sample schools, tvj . 

mis is givorx in Table 11-4 
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Table 1 1-4 

Number of boys and girls sampled from three 
grades in urban and rural■schools 


Grade I Grade II Grade V All Grades 

Male rein- Tot Male Fe- Tot- Male Fein- Tot- Male Fe T 

ale —al male al ale al» male o 


66 

42 

108 

57 

39 

96 

65 

' 32 

97 

1 88 

113 

301 

61 

35 

96 

66 

26 

92 

83 

31 

114 

210 

92 

302 

127 

77 

204 

123 

65 

1 88 

148 

63 

21 1 

398 

■ WM ■ 

205 

603 


* 2 = *13 ^£=3.18 a? = 0.86 3 c 2 =3*37 


The proportion of sjibjoots between rural and 
urban schools, from»grads to grade, 'for .both?—the■’seaCes do 

. ■ - , 

not show any wide fluctuations. Tho Chi-square values 
for each-of the four separate distributions are found to 

be too sm^.11 to reach significance at even .05 levol. Ibis 
confirms the absence -of 1 aAy.’ viblont departure from’ propor¬ 
tionality of the distribution of tho sexes among the three 
grade samples drawn from each of tho sots of schools' chosen at 
from tho urban and rural areas. 

■ " Now, we can consider tho'remaining variables 

in this category;, one by one. 

' Descr iption of the respondent samples in terms 
of Family Background variables " 

For purposes of facilitating data analysis at a 

later stage, no loss than seven different separate variables 

■ l i 1 

were included under this very important class o-f factors 
considered to constitute what may' be called ffamily back- ’ 


ground* 


These seven variables aro: 



1 # Father I s education 
2 . Mother's education 

, , i - i " 

3t Fathor's occupation 
Mother *3 occupation 

5. Income 

6. iloligioj; _ . . 

7. Caste 

Ths distribution 1 6f each of tho<s^ 

oi tho so seven variabj,, 

,®ay now be described in that order* 
gather jo Education and M other. a Education 

' 31 " ,ht diffsr9a ' fc categories have bear, used to 

, describe . the sta+n« rt -p -j-u > 

£vtus of the f educational level i of the 

father, and the sane categories , 

gories have been used for describ¬ 
ing ^educational level * of the nr.**, 

the nether. Ttie frequency dis- 

tributxon of the 'educational lov-el« of father of tho 
sample of subjects, has been shown in Table 11 - 5 . 

!/ dlBtrlbUti0a ° f '^-ational level- categories among 

/ PaPetttS ° f <*a*n from the urban and rural 

schools, is' quite revealing Fll . . ' n , 

0 fir^t, lot ug note, that 

no less than 32.2 a -p j_ u 

e urbaa Parents, and 30.8# of rural 
parents are illiterate. Both the , „ 

1 urt >m and rural distribu¬ 
tions are bi-modei. +u 

. . ■ ' hS SS00nd at the level of 

Primary school bass" v 

though the „ ” ° th Urb “ ' X ‘ d PUral ParentS ' 

to 34 1 - ° 9ntaee ° f th ° is only . 19.9 compared 

J •’ P e:r cent for ths i a... 

Pass- level thou 

dl . . . Ur “ Parents on the average are 

a Asta.netlymore educated than th 

thB ru ral parents, 1 . 
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this becoming more proaounced as 'ona goes to the higher 
levels of educational attainments! The proportions of ’high 
school’ pass' parents are more or less same (urbane 9.6$, 
rural s 10,3/j) but from 'intermedia to ' and' upwards, there 

are nearly 3 times more urban parents than rural ones, 

/ 

Table 11 - | 

, ‘ i 

Frequency distribution of different categories 

of levels of education of fafchor of subjects 

in the on tire 'sample 


educational Urban 

Level "Cato- Frequency 
gory 1 ■ . 

per cent 

Rural!, 

Frequency 

per- 

cont 

Total 

Frequency 

Per¬ 

cent 

1 , Illiterate 

97 

32.2 

' 93 ' • 

, 30.8 

190 . 

31.5 

2, Below primary 
pass 

9 . 

3.0 

'29.~ - - 

-9.. 6 

38 

6*5 

]. Primary school 
pass 

60 

19.9 

m 

34.1 

163 

27 .. 0 

Middle school 
pass 

15 . 

5.0 

22 

7.3 

37 

6.1 

5« High school 
pass 

29 , 

9.6 

• 1 

31 

10.3 

60 

1 

10.0 

6, Intermediate 
and special 
training 

21 

7.0 

« 

a • 

10 

3.3 

31 

- 1 

5.1 

I' Graduate 

36 

12,0 

10 

3.3 

46 

i" 

7.6 

i 

Post-graduate 

1 <*d professional 
training 34 

0 

11.3 

3. 

1.0 

37 

6.1 

Not knowni not 
ascertained 

0 

0,0 

1 

■ 0.3 

j , 

1 

■ 0.2 

Total 1 • 

301 

100 . 0 , 

302 

100.0 

603 

100,00 



i V 
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The chi-square value fur the above di a tr ibuj . 
is found to be 68*85, 'which with 8 degrees of freedon t 
significant beyond *001 level, confirming a strong lnte 
dependonca between urban-rural residence of parents and 
their educational level* Ve will return to this at a ^ 
stage. 

The distribution of the ‘level of education' Ca te. 

gories for mother's education, likewise, has been shovn in 
Table 11-6 


A 


i • w 


Frequency distribution of different categories of 
leveis of education of mothers 'of subjects in the 
entire sample 


Educational Level Urban Rural 

Category Frequen- Per- Ftequ-* Per¬ 
cy cent ehey cent 


/ T 


Total 

FrequS Per- 
ency cent 


1 * Illiterate 

209 

69.4 

265 

87.7 

474 

11 _ _ } - 

78.6 

2. Below Primary 







pass 

8 

2 . ($ • 

5 

1.7 

13 

2.2 

3. Primary School 







pass 

37 

12*3 

25 

8.3 

62 

10.3 

4. Middle School 







pass 

12 

4.o 

2 

0.7 

l4 

2.3 

■5* Hi^h School pass 

11 

3*7 

3 

1.0 

14 

2.3 

6 , Intermediate 


, * * 


/ 



and/or special 







training 

5 

1-7 

1 

o.'3 

n 

6 • 

1.0 

7. Graduate 

14 

4.7 ‘ 

0 

0.0 

14 

2^3 

8 , Postgraduate- 


• 



■ 

• ■ 

axl A/.or i prof ess- 







ional; trailing 

5 

9, £ 

0 

0.0 

5 

, 0.8 

9* Not knownj 







uot ascertained 

Total 

0 

f ° 

1 • 

f o 

1 

0,3 

1 

0.2 


100.0 302 100,0 603 100.0 
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Close examination of Table 11-6 will establish 
that the trend shown with regard to fclie urban-rural differen 
tial in educational level of a fathors,' is not only main¬ 
tained, but is further accentuated in the distribution of 
educational level categories of mothers. As before, the 
distribution is bimod a l for bbth urban and rural mother's 
samples. No less than 6 9,^# of the urban sample of mothers, 
and 87*7# of the rural sample of mothers are 'illiterate' 1 . 
Only 12,3# of the urban mothers, and 8,3# of the rural 
mothers and 'primary school* pass. But whereas, aibong the 
urban mothers, about 11# are high school pass or above, 2# 
of the fural mothers have such educational qualification, 
ifie positive slcew in the distribution is more pronounced 
in the case of the urban distribution. 

The chi-square value for the above distribution 
is found to be **-3»97# which, with 8 degrees of freedom,, is 

i ,, 

isgnifleant beyond ,001 level, confirming a strong; inter¬ 
dependence between rural-urban location of mothers and 
their educational attainments. 

Intar-^dapendence between Rural-Urban Location and 
Education of Paijent s — “■ 

_ can here dispose off the question* *Tfhat is 

the.ext.ent of inter-dependence between location of parentB: 
in rural or urban areas, and level & of education- attained?* 
Since we have the chi-square values of the distributions, 
of educational level of fathers and mothers, respectively, 
among urban and rural samples, we can compile the corres¬ 
ponding co-efficients of contingency 0, by using the formula 

■-*—-*-* - i _ j__ 

2 
X 

2 f where, n is the sample 

n + X ■ size 

The coaffioien^ of contingency G,' 'for father's education' 

and Turali*urban residence, i& found to be ’.302V arid the 

same fpr mothar's' education arid rural urban residence, is 

ouhd to be only .260. This siiowsj that the extent of ’ 

ipter-<depehdence is only mdddiate .though it' is definite, 
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If .we make more wide-band cut-off points for 

categorizing educational level such as 'illiterate J i K 

i« - f oqIov 

high school*, 'under-graduateand graduate and above* 
we get the following distribution for the father l a Sample 
Father's educational levul 


1 r ’ r 

Urban 

3ural 

Total 

Illiterate 

97 

94 

191 

Below Hijh school 

i ‘ t 

84 

154 

238 

Undergraduate . 

50 

4 i 

91 

Graduate + 

7° 

13 

83 


301 

302 

'603 


I i .1 — 

This distribution gives a chi-square value 

« t . , i t r , » » , ' 

of *0.75; / which with 3 degrees of freedom, ls a g alll , v?rJr 
highly significant. But the . co-sff iciont of contingency 0, 
correspondiiig to the above chi-square value is again only 
.24. this confirms, that whichever my we look, by consider^ 
ing finer measures of level of educational' attainment, or *' 

* ■ ’ \ * - I * - * J 

more broader categories, the degree of its association with 
rural-urban residence, though highly significant, is only 
moderate, so far as its magnitude is concerned'.' ' Whatever " 
differential advantage accrues to the father-s education in 

urban sample over the rural sample, is' further eroded when ' 

we tqifce educational attainment n-F 

‘ ' "UMient of mothers of :» the urban and 

rural samples. 

■ , • t ■. • 1 

F ather's Oor.npatiqn and M n th. r i s . 0 cCUDa t ion 

.I'.or describing the occupation of the parents 

no lass than 9 ,diffarani- . . 

. .ategories t werre used - the same’ 

ay a tem being applicable to both +h a s, 

<->?-cn the,..parents, .As far as 

there could be any consert«i,<b ^ 

* ^ ese occ,upational categories 

were ordered in’ a hierarchical "h.-ny” ~.- 

arrangement —>_ Tseginhing 

from the lowest oatseorv - 

employed' through 'unskilled 

1 manual workers and labourers i 

't r8, ltl anual 1 workers j skilled, aind 
|gemi- skilled* etc. to the hi , ■ "J: 

| 1 '■ ‘ ' J" - P&tegory, »HiJi©r prb^ 

■‘-Tssional, Technical I . 1 H nu fl v . - 

' t e3 T’ to .b.© emphasized tlia*', 

ihe hip^hrcbic all ordering an ,„„„ ,, : >,J 

| 1 . ,. , -h : e among ■the.ocoupatioaal categories'",* 
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as used here is not ns univorsally unambiguously monotonic, 
as i educational-level 1 categories used in tine previous sec¬ 
tion are. But some sort of strong ordering is built into the 
category system used, and is an advantage for subsequent data 
analysis. 

The frequency distribution of the occupational 
categories for ilo father's of thn urban and rural samples 
of subjects has been shown in table 11 - 7 . 

- - - - TABLE A 1-7 

Frequency distribution of different categories 
of occupational,levels of fathers of subjects 
in the ontiro sample 


Occupational Urban 

level category Frequency 

Per¬ 

cent 

Freq¬ 

uency 

Rural 

Per- 
c ent 

Freq¬ 

uency 

Total 

Per¬ 

cent 

1, Unemployed 

0 

o.a 

. 0 

0.0 

o. 

. 0.0 “ ■ 

2. Unskilled manual 
workers and 
laborers 

66 

21.0 

41 

13.6 

107 

17-7- 

)■ Manual workers, 
semi-skilled and 
skilled 

80 

26.6 

96 

31.8 

176 

29 . 2 ' ■ 

L Clerical and 

sale workers 

44 

14, 6 

93 

30.8 

137 

22.7 

5. Lover level pro¬ 
prietors and 
managers 

45 

15.0 

56 

18.5 

101 

16.7 

Middle level 
proprietor' and 
managers 

24 

8.0 

9 

3.0 

33 

5.5- ■ 

?« Sub-professional ' 1 
technical; owners 
of business 

25 

8.3 

. 7 

2.3 

32 

,1 : ■ r 

5.3 

8 ' Administrative, 
executive proprie¬ 
tors, higher level 
managers 

11 

. 3.7 

0 

0.0 

11 

1.8 

9 ‘ Professional, 

•tteher technical 2 

4 ■* 

0.7 

0 

0.0 

- 2 

0.3 

10 «Not ascertained, 
dead 

i 

4 - 
—* 

1.3 

. 0 

i ' ‘ 

0.0 

r 

0.7 


Total 3Q1 302 >Q 3 


It is rather interesting to note that «, 

aT the dt st 

bution for the rural and urban samples l1 ' 

' . 1 3 ar ° s ^ilar, wlth 

difference - the distribution for the urban ssmi pi 6 h " 
positive sk.v, which is such less prominent in 

cne turat 

sample as oonyarod to the rural sample. 

mo chi-square value for this distribution ls ,, 
to be 59.90, vhioh, With 8 df is signifies .beyond ^ 
The corresponding oo- efficient of contingency, „ ls fouM "" 
to be .300, which confirms the existence of moderate d e8 „, 
of inter- dependence between rural-urhan residence and „ Cm . 
patlonal pattern of tho father. 

The frequency distribution of mother*. „cc„p Mlo , 
for the two samples are shuwn in Table 11-8. 

Table 11-8 

Frequency distribution of difFor^r,+- ^ *. 

■ ——- t -- r iS m Of e so Chore of 


Occupational Level 
Category 

-, r 


Urban 

Freq— Per— 
uency cont 


1. Unemployed ■ 1 

2. Unskilled manual 
workers and 
laborers 

3. Manual workers , 
semi-akilled and 
skilled 

^’ Clerical and sales 
workers ■ 

5. Lover level prop _ 
rietors and managers 

6 . Middle level. propri( 
and managers 

7. Sub-professional- 

technical owners of 
oUainess 


i 8 tr atorSj ax0c 

Fhoprietors ' 
Mirier level manager 

9 * ^^^sional, 

higher, technical 

10 .- £?i,^^rt; a in ed . dead 
Total 


Shral 

Freq- Per- 
uency cent 


Total 

Freq- Peiv 
uency cent 


265 

83,0 

Z7P. 

90 . 1 

537 

89.1 

20 

6. 6 

25 ’ 

8.3 

45 

7.5 

7 

2.3 , 

2 

0.7 

■" 9 

1.5 

i 

4 

1.3 

1 

0.3 

5 

\ <■ 

0.8 

1 3 

'tors * 

1.0 

0 .' . 

0.0 

3 

0,5 

0 

O.o 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

1 

u- 

0.3 

0 

0.0 

0 

o.d 

•s o 

0.0 

0 

0.0 

0 

o.o 

1 

0v3 . 

0 

0.0 

■1 

.oil: 


0.0 


0.7 


0 .J* 
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Tha distribution f or occupational categories 
among the molhars of the subject samples, both urban and 
rural, do not contain any surprizes as such as 88 . 0 $ of 
tie urban sample of mother's, and 90 . 1 $ of the rural sample 
of mothers, do not have any 'occupation' save that of house¬ 
keeping. Only 36 mothers of the urban sample, and 28 

t 

mothers of the rural sample have some sort of job, over and 
above, or besides, house keeping. 

The value of the chi-square statistic for the 
above distribution is 12 , 21 . which with 7 degrees of freedom, 
fails to reach significance at even ,05 level, confirming the 
conclusion, that, in the matter of mothers having jobs, the 
difference between rural and urban mother is very slight. 

Income 

The monthly total 1 income of the family - either 

i 1 

a unit by itself, or of that part which is more or less 
unitary in nature even if embedded with in an extended 
family was carefully assessed by questioning the respondents 
themselves, and by checking and cross-oboeking with other 
knowledgeable person,Tha frequency distribution of income has 
been shown in Table 1 1-9 • . 1 


Table 11 - 9 


frequency distribution of monthly income of fami¬ 
lies of respondent samples 


Monthly Income 


Urban 

Freq— per— 
uency cent 


'* Below Rs. 100 9 

Rs. 100 - Rs, 200 56 

>• Rs. 200 to fe.300 ‘ 71 

*' "^OO to Rs.500 69 

5| Rs.500 to Rs.700 '+3 

te -700 to Rs. 1000 , 25 

Rs. 1000 to Rs. 1500 19 

1500 and above 9 


3.0 

18.6 

23*6 

22.9 

14,3 

8.3 

6.3 

3.0 


Rural 

Freq^. per- 
uency cent 


3 

1.0 

33 L 

10.9 

'71 ■ 

23.5 

114 

37.7 

57 

18.9 

18 

6,0 

4 

1.3 

2 

0,7 


Total 


Freq¬ 

uency 

Per- 
c ent 

12 

2,0 

89 

14,8 

142 

• 23.5 

183 

30.3 

100 

16.6 

43 

7.1 

23 

3.8 

11 

1.8 


Total 


301 


302 


603 
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The distribution of inco.io among the n* 

b i-xxo urban and 

rural samples runs true to form, tiu, urban sample has " 
variability, and has mors fanilios in tho higher incLl^ 01, 
brackets, as compared to thb rural But what ■ 

point in,, out is tho preaancj of r «.'»,** t. a fciol •mlddle^n^ 
group in ths rural sample. Ihlj is at., .-roup, with ln “““' 
falling vithin the range of 14,200 tu fe.700 per month ; x ' 
the qrban sample we havo 183 (= 60.8*) fr,„il ios bel 0 ng in ” 
this group; in the rural sample, thoro arc 242 (. 80i ,„n ° 
families falling in this group; Again, in the urban’sampl. 

%“■” R 0 ».w SR-ss - ’ 

XH-17.o-6)£But this is couhtej^balnncod y by tho%ct that in 
the lover end, the number of families having , income Rs.200 
end helov per month is 65 (- 21.6*) in tho urban sample, md 

y ' ~ in the rural sample. In any case, it is 

4uite Clear that so far a« Income-distribution is concerns 
he families of the rural sample arc not. too worse off, as 
oomp.ar.ed to the families belonging to the urban sample. But 
be pattern of income distribution is. quite different - tbs 
urban sample has both poorer and richer families than in ths 
rural sample •- in other -ords incom, .disparity is more pro- 
nounca in the urban sample of families, 

Tlie chi-square value, for tho above distribution 
found to be 37, 31, Vhich with 7 degrees of freedom, i, 

CoIffiT^ 1 ^ 816 ^ 100 ”* W011 b0yond •° 01 level. Die 

square i ^ 7 °°“ tin o® nc y, C, .corroapondinj to this chi- 

depend " ° n ? Whi ° h lndicatos a low degree of inter- 

of in n?B bet ' ,0Bn rural ' Ufbun residonce and distribution 
01 income, 

Roligion 

carefully k. _ to ullich tho ; S belonged wasalso 

in the rural 7L7771 7^ as At is taonn that, 

^ a subtle way in detail ““ ^ * '<*'*'»*'* * 

family or individual th r 01ra ^"^ social status of a 

religious i . ’ ^bo-frequency distribution of different ' 

^“us la shown in Table n.io 
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Table 11-10 

Frequency distribution of different religions 
among the sample of respondents 


f Heli-gi- 013 - 

f 

Urban 

Freq- Fer- 

uency cent 

Rural 

Freq- Per- 

uency cent 

Total 

Freq- Per- 

qency cent 

h, Hindu 

254 

84.4 

289 

95.7 

543 

90.0 

12, Muslim 

40 

13.3 

12 

4.0 

52 

8.6 

h, Christian 

4 

1.3 •• 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.7 

L Sikh 

0 

0.0 

1 

0.3 _. 

..... 1 - 

- 0.2 

5. Jain ____ 

- 3- -- 

- T. 0 

0 

0.0 

3 

0.5 

"6. Buddhist 

- , 

- ^ ~ 

- 

- 

r* ~ h 1 "" 

. - 

7. Earsi 

- 

_T»! - " ‘ 

• " 

- 

- 

- - 

,8,' Others 

- 

• •- 

- 

- 

-. 

• ** 

|9, Not known 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ ■ 

Total 

301 - ’ 

( 

302 


603 



There is again no surprise In Table 11—10 

’ l 

Not less t'xan 84.4$ among tho urban sample, and not loss 
than 95.among the rural sample arc lindus. There aro 

* 

only 13.8$ Muslims among the urban sample, yhich._goes down 
to only 4,0$ among -the 'rural sample. The number of Christians, 
Sikhs, and Jain is only. 8 -among" a total B'araple of 603. 

The chi-square’Value computed fr.om this distri¬ 
bution is found to be 25.31, which with 4 degrees of freedom, 

is still highly significant, in fact beyond ,001 level. But 

\ ' 1 * 

the corresponding coefficient of contingency is very low. 

Paste 

In our society, specifically'In■'the rural areas, 

9A3te..-stldl;'plays’ an important role, in determining one’s 

* * ’ 

over all social status. 1 This was carefully ascertained and 
recorded for all subjects. The distribution of the castes 
in the sample is shown in Tabic 11 - 11 , 

, 1 i 

i * 

It will be noted that within the urban sample 

1 ‘ t 

53.5$ belong to scheduled castes and backward castes Hindus, 

’ - / ' , 

in. the rural sample this increases’* to ,58.9$. The per-centage 
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of upper caste Hindus a,uon„ the rur,l sample ( 36 .Qjg) ± 

higher than tfao corresponding por-cuntage Q f th ^ ^ 

Hindu in tho urban samplo, Thu chl- squtire value * 

distribution is -22.05, which with 5 dogroos of t J] ^ 

_ . 1 rse doiti u 

Significant beyond .001' level, Homor, the v 

» one value of r i 

quite low. 18 

Table 1r - n 

J'requenoy distribution of different Ca ot„ 
among tho sample membors 


Caste 


Urban 

I'roq- Per- 
uency cent 


-Saheduled-Caste 

2 . Scheduled Tribe 

3. Backward caste 
Upper Caste 

5. -Muslim 

6. Christian ■' 

7.. Sikh. . . , 

®* Not known 

■ ' Total 


22 

.0 

139 

96 

4o 

4 

o 

o 


7.3 

-- 0 . 0 - 

46.2 
31.9 

13.3 

1.3 
0.0 
o.o 


Rural 
Pr eq-^- 
uoncy 

Per- 
c ont 

Tptal 

Freq- p 0r . 

uency cent 

26 

8.6 

4a 

8.0 

■- -o 

0.0 

" ‘ d ■ 

0.0 

152 

50.3 

291 

40.3 

nr 

36.8 

207 

34.3 

12 

4.6 

52 

8.6 

0 

0.0 

4 

0.7 

1 

6.3 

1 

0.2 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 
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Muslims,. Christians and Sikhs hare boon shorn 

as castes in,Table 11 „ n 

me reasons for this will be 

given whan we next take ud tho 

P e questions of developing a 

composite scale for 

,, ^ ®ssing social-ac onomic status from 

'•^•r^.Vdriablosdiscussod.abovo. 

'eat c omponent bi 


af J|t !Z^ 11 r Hu.. 1 * e ^ V7eBn diff e xtent component! 

~ ~ .fc^., ou hd and Sch o ols Variables 

f S thS SSVen components included within the 

1 amily background variable f n 

nominal * ° Ur ara °harac t eri s tic ally _ 

°r categorical,' Thes© are 

■ (l) Father is • ■ 

s, occupation 

t 2 ) Mo tiler l = _ ; 

r 's occupation 
" Religion . ,,, 

’ " ‘ -(4)- Caste 


, 4 

'Jj 
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Likewise, among the scuool ya.riA.blos, three components are 
■typically nominal or categorical: 

- 1 (l) School Hanngement 

(2) Sox composition of students in the school 

( 3 ) Shift system 

- A-few questions na4niS' , ally arises 

(1) That is the nature of inter-relationship between the 
fbur components of the family background, variable ? 

(2) Tfhat is the nature of interrelationship between the 
3 components of the schotal variable ? 

(3) Is thero any systematic relationship between the four 
family background components on One hand, and the 
-three school variable components on the other ? 

The appropriate ifisasdra of association"between 
these categorical components is the mean-square co-efficient 
of contingency f C 1 , which has two interesting properties: 

(1) It can be interpreted as a measure being resemblance 
to the coefficient of ‘cortolati on, 

( 2 ) Secondly, it is inversely related to the chi-aquare dis¬ 
tribution, thorofore, its significance can be estimated 
quite confidently. 

A high value of the co—efficient of contingency 
G, may he interpreted to mean that there is some prominent 
trend towards a clustering — of certain pairs of components 
Occurring more frequently together than more chance distri¬ 
bution would warrant or What can be expected on a strictly 
equi—proportional partition of the components' among -the 
given alternatives for each component. The statistical 
significance of C in-'turn, indicates, wheth.br the departure 
of the obtained frequencies in the contingent distributions 
could not have arisen*dub to chance only. 

So far as the present smnple 1 is'concerned, 
coefficients of contingency can be Computed, for using small 
core grdups - such as-for subjects of the same sex’, age- 
grade, and belonging to schools of shs same location* say 
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rural or urban, Admi fctedly, there would bo =,=,m - 

° aara Plmg f luc _ 

tuations in the value of C, vrhich could ’op nrn/--^ 

Progressively 

uluminated by increasing sample siso, by combining o 

“ * or ®01 >q 

sampling catogorius togtthor. Irik*.’ - - 

J = rWo > sax., loca¬ 
tion etc, 

A= heterogeneity is inoroMod in the sample, w 
combining tvo or more categories together, vhat systematic 
effect it has upon the values of the contingency co-eff lolwt 
will also become more apparent. Xbo results of the computa¬ 
tions of the mean-square co-efficients of contingency, p„,_ 
santed below* 

The values of C for n.ilo students in the urban 
hools, for the threo grades ar*.» shown in Table 11-12 
.Similarly, the values of C, for Sfco female students, are, 
sh^on in Table 11-13. 

F ° r a s ^ stGrll atic interpretation, of the matrices 
giving the co-efficients of contingency values. , a may 
remember the following points: ' '' 

The triangular matrix is made up of 3 parts a 

iangular matrix, along the diigon 1 at the upper left 

hand, corner — rH vh ,■» - +.-u 

- o values of C nnicng components of the 

' 4 f an, iiios, background Variables, another triangular wtiix 

along the diagonal at the Immr right hand corner, giving 

t^e value of c among components of the schools variables, 

and an off-diagonal rectangular sub-matrix giving the valu.a 

°-i C between -fc wo tvoes n-p 

°mpononts one belonging to the 

family background var-Lnin 

enables, and tho other belonging to 

school variables. t . 

triangular sub-matrices, along - 

th.0 -a*-i ,, 

agonal, oah be called within-group matrices, 
ctangular sub-matrix off the principal- diagonal, can , 
° alled the ^0tween-group matrix. ! 

- ground we should expect the 0 values 

of the off_ diag , ; 

_ , 1 1 1 W08n S r °ups sub-matrix to be in geiW' 

& 1 loVer in magnitude than *>, ;v. : 

groun • , v,f • * ■ oso Of the diagonal witbin - , 

group sub-matrices ' ' , , &&S3 
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Table 11 -12 

Mean - square contingency correlation among selected 
background and. school variables for male subjects' of 
from urban schools, for three grades 


Variables 

3nck ; 

..round variables 

School 

variables 

Father 

Mo thor 

Sell- 

Co.sts 

Man a- 

Sex 

Shift 


occup. 

occup. 

gi on 

1 

gemant 

comp— 

sys- 







0 st. 

tom 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

« a de I Male urban 



- 

- - 




N s 66 






" - 


Father • s Occup. 

• 

519 

43 3 

58*! 

638 

220 

337 

, Mother's Occup. 

■ 

• 

734 

800 

357 

185 

163 

, Religion 

» 

• 

■ 

815 

318 

116 

163 

Casta 

* 

• 

■ 

• 

385 

24 0 

243 

, School Managomont 


1 




544 

706 

Sex Composition 

• 

■ 





518 

, Shift System 

» 




• 

■ 

r' 

■ade II Male Urban 








N = 57 








Father's occup 

« 

602 

522 

637 

686 

350 

424 

Mother's Occup. 

f 

• 

*133 

445 

339 

127 

137 

Religion - - 

• 

« . , 

• 

8l4 

385 

177 

172 

Caste 

■ 

0 

* 

» 

478 

313- 

244- 

School Management 

I 





* 

541 

707 

, Sex Composition 

■ 






527 ■ 

Shift System 







m 

’ade V Male Urban 




■ 




: N = 65 






■ 


Father's Occup 

* 

334 

754 

7 66 

654 

337 

2.94 

Mothertg occup 



088 

379 

210 

092 

0.61 ■ 

Religion , 




816 

CO 

Vi 

253 

171 

Caste 




• 

484 

308 

217 ■ 

School Management 


“ 

' 

-- 


568 

706 

Sex Composition 







552 ■ 

Shift System 







• 






} 




N.B, Decimal points have been omitted* 


( 
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Table 11 - 13 


Mean-square contingency correlation'among aBl , , 

background anc’ school variable for fstnail T t8d 1 
of the three grades 'ro- urban schooi 8 SUbjeCta i 


Variables Background variable Schrmi "j 

Father‘a Mother's Jell- Caste Man mb V ^ ab l 0 « j 

Occup gion ^nt S r * *“# 

Qnt Compo syst : 

3 4 5 Jj 


1 


Occup 

2 


Grade I Female Urban 
N = 42 

I 

1. Father Js Occup 

2. Mother's occup. 

3. Religion 

4. Caste 

5. School Management 

6. Sex Composition 

7* Shift System 


I’l Female Urban 
N rn 39 

1. Father's Occup 

2. Mother's Occup 

3. Religion 
4,. Caste 

5» School Management 
6t Sex Composition 
7* Shift system 


Grade V Female Urban 
N = 32 

1' Father's Occup 
2» Mother's occup 
3., Regligxon 

4. Caste 

■5* School Management 

6. Sex Composition 

7. Shift System 


670 


393 


761 


B * Decln al point, have 


444 

58^ 


347 

078 


377 

l4i 


been omitted. 


sn, 


7 8 


625 

671 

1 v • 

- 480 

Ml 

673 

426 

236 

20J 

8l4 

361 

297 

168 

■ ■ 

374 

380 

275 



499 

391 




595 


558 

594 

4o4 

345 

219 

244 

222 

1 

134 

706 

232 

o44 

185 


287 

161 

1?2 



528, 

383 


555 


476 

643 

571 

502 

374 

47 6 

4l8 

33<> 

706 

060 

002 

231 

a 

130 

115 

257 



639 

478 




57* 
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Study of the two tables, 1.1 -.12 and 11-13 
points to the following facts: 

i i 

(a) The magnitude of the co-efficiexits, C among the 

I 

components of family background are generally of 
moderately high value in the all of six groups. The 
highest values of. C. are- found between Casts and'reli¬ 
gion the lowest being .706, and tho highest being .81 6. 
Again C value between Cio-ther's occupation and religion gene¬ 
rally tend to be low. The C values between the remaining 
components fall between these extremes. iast-ly-ixhe Values' 
of C have tended to oo lower for the focialo groups then 

i i 

those for tho malo groups. 


(h) The magnitude of the values of C between compo¬ 

nents of tho three school variables are also moderately 
high, but tends to be somewhat lower, at the higher end, 

■s* 

than that for the C values between componenots of the family, 
background variables. Hero, the minimum is 383 and the ‘ 
maximum is 707 $ whereas the median 'value of tho J6 C's for 
the family ou’^.Tdunc 1 variables is between .558 and .584, 
the median value of the 18 C's for the school variables is 
between j - ,544 and .552. There is much less spread among 
the C values for the school variables then for the family 
background variables. 

(°) The C values for the three-groups of components 

one belonging to family background variables and the other 
to the school variables, are generally of low niagnitucle in 
all tho six groups. Among the 96 C values for the groups 

under consideration, the lowest is .002 and the highest is 

\ 

.686, Th e one coefficient which is uniformly high in all 
the six groups, is that between 'father's occupation' and ■ 
school management' - the lowest C value being *594 and the 
highest being .686. . ’ 


So far we have been considering only the urban 
schools, We may now turn to a consideration of the same 
,^ 0S 0;f distribution of © values for, students of the rural 
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school** £h©ae are shown In Table 11-14 and 11-15 for 

students and female studentu of rur-il schools reapQQtiyg^ 

Table 11 - l4 

Mean- square contingency correlations among solocted 
Background and School variables for male subjects 
of the three grades from rural schools 


Variables' 

1 . 

Background variables 
Father's Mother's Roli- 

Occup. Occup. gi on 

2 2 4 

Caste 

5 

School variabi, 
es, 

Mana- Com Shl 
gement po Q ^ 
-ition Sy a 
, ten 

6 7 8 

Grade I Male Rural 

N = 6 1 

1,. Father's occup 

• 

509 

230 

3 79 

175 

§ 

V 

oo4 

2 . Mother*s occup 


* 

076 

531 

053 

oo4 

004 

3. Religion 



« 

705 

060 

003 

003 

4. Caste 




• 

24 0 

0 

0 

003 

5. Management 






002 

002 

6 1 Composition 

7, Shift system 





• 


001 

1 

Grade II' Malje Rural 
N = 66 








1, Father's Occup 


504 

*l/r 

60I 

273 

005 

005 

2* Mother's Occup 



Oytt 

368 

tr\ 

CD 

7“ 

001 

001 

3. Religion 




701 

045 

004 

004 

4» Caste 


• 


* 

339 

oo4 

oo4 

5 * Management 






002 

002 


6 . Composition 
7* Shift System 


Grade V Male Rural 
N = 83 


6, Composition 
7* Shift system 


001 


V. father's Occup 

4 10 313 

457 

303 

006 

006 

2. Mother's Occup 

043 

22 2 

VO 

»r\ 

vn 

O 

O 

005 

3. .Religion 


705 

063 

O 

O 

K-O 

001 

, 4 . Oaste 

* 

* 

164 

O 

O 

001 

5. Managernsnt 




002 

002 


001 


NB. Decimal points have beon omitted. 
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Table H -15 

Moan-square contingency correlation among selected 
background and school variables for female subjects 
of the three grades of rural schools 


Variables 


Back.., round Vari able 

Father’s Moth^ Roli- 

Occup, or's gion 

o o c up 


School variables 

Gasto Manage- Compo- Shift 

ment sition system 


1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Grade I, Female Rural 

W = 35 

• 


■ 

; 


1 , Father 1 s Ocoup . 

520 288 

479 

003 

275 

p03 

2. Mother’s Occup 

075 

535 ■ 

002 

316 

002 

3, Religion 


706 

002 

220 

002 

4, Cast© • ’' 


• 

oo4 ! 

275 

004 

3, Management 




001 

001 

6. Composition 





001 

7. Shift system 


i 



• 

Grade II Fomalo Rural 
■H = 26 






1. Father's Occup. 

211 256 

404 

379 

354 

003 

2. Maher's Occup. 

. 567 

567 

o4o 

210 

003 

3» Religion 

• , 

. 706 

057- 

022 ■ 

,002 

4. Casio 


• 

227 

‘ 313 

002 

5. -Managoraent 




210 

003 

6. Composition 


• 


* 

001 

7. Shift System 





• 

Grade V Female Rural 
tt = 31 






K Father's Occup. 

569 255 

537 

451 

449 

004 

2. Mother's Occup 

1 059 

568 

568 

196 

003 

3i Religion 


815 

085 

284 

003 

4, Caste 


• 

43 6 

312 

004 

5. Management 




277 

002 

6. Composition 





001 

7< Shift System 

l* 




« 

NB Decimal jjoints omitted. 






Close study of the dist 

ributlcn 

of C values 

in the above 

t^o tables will 

point 

to a few 

l 

interesting 

thing's j 


' 11 

, . 




(l) The taagnitudo 

of th 

.? C values is much 

less , 


I 

compared to those for the urban.,schools, in all the sub- 

* ' — 

i , , i- 

matrices. 


1 
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( 2 ) ma difforenco botv«on th« magnitudes of 

- or tho male student, ' n«l for the female stu- 
the 0 values, for 

for almost rill sub-mtricos. 

dents is only slight, 

(3) x most striking in, that the magni- 

, tho rsaociitiens within the family 

tudo of the C values for 

. b l 0 «, nr o moderately high, m nil the alx 

background variable. * 

. n which the only oxevtion tu>, the C values 

sub- mat rices, i u wiu 

., n d »n*Li/ri<)h 1 which are very 

'mother ' s occuphti.u 
1„„ in 5 out of 6 sub-matric „s. 

(4) Lastlyi th- C v.luoa for l!to school varlabls 

, H tl , the rorialuiu <> V'-rinbloa is uniforo- 

' shift ayatom' with ni ^ 

, -»,S ihor.i is hardly any 

ly near which i* undorst 

t <4-v.inisil areas. Tho vari- 
doubla shift system schaols i 

a blQs of a ox composition — '' --oll-ly for mala 

students * too 0 values between thin vu.inble and tho remain. 

„ r,j'- drl h * the C values 

ing six variable nro near sorb, hut t ., t < 

V 4 - i,r-or "'1 in ■» ranging between 

Q ro generally somewhat larger, 

1 . . ./.unni viH i,i .* * srhon 1 management 

.200 to . 300 . Thu last school v..X i 

Kna 0 value, -.hiuh v.u-y unm,-.-< -n ,r»"P to gronp, 
ha lf of thorn tondin. to hu . »- -‘V half fctnging bat- 

ween .100 to . 300 . 

. , + - i v, n« : how tho magnitude 

In tho next; ur * ” 

of the C values varies, as crater hutefo^moity 13 intro¬ 
duced in the samples by co-xbininj thr .;ruu.iH ±'or both the 
sexes together. Tho distribution m*' i’»o C values for the 
three .grades of students of both Ui- h-vh, but belonging 

to schools in the urban -xrouH '•««* 1 m ‘ ' 1 ’ lorv9> ar ° 9 ‘ aQim 
in Table 11- l6 and 11-17 to spoc ti - 1 " * 

Perusal of the distribution of t,h » *' » v *l m * 8 * n ^ 
tables, one for urban schools uv* tbu oth<»r for rural 

schools will show, that same dagrou of «t.abli£<. a P p 

. x munriss. d« nu® ter 

to have been brou^it about in thair 

. dsot 10 ®®®, 

of coefficients having very hijh or low value* a 

1 jiV, ',, , _ # , s __ ibg urban /> 'V 1 

f ", L ' somewhat. Moreover, tha magnitude* of C a 

I 1 #. . in _general highar than ttoat of tto® ®* s 

. sk vi'fAr,. ; . . • m 


% '&TM 


i£ 
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Table 11 - 16 

Mean square contingency, correlation among selected 
background and school variables for subject of the 
thrao grades poolod for both the sexes from the urban 

schools 


Variables 

Background- variable 


School variables 


Fathor's 

i'fo the 

"'s Reli- 

Caste Manage- 

Com- 

Shift 

, i' 1 

Occur ' 

Occup 

. ■gion 

. 

mant 

posi 

sys- 

- 






tion 

tem 

J 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Grade I M.F.Urban 
- " N * 108 

. 



1 

. 

■ 


1, Father's Occup 

■ 

566 

421 . 

566 

6^9 

•co 

r— 

c-> 

274 

2, Mother's Occup 



648 

74 r 

351 

210 

071 

3, Religion 




815 

321 

178. 

159 

4, Caste 





341 

302 

236 

5. Management 





■ 

602‘ 

463 

6', Composition 





r 


605 

7. Shift System 

Grade II M.F, Urban 


— —* 


- - - 

* 

1 1 

mU —T . 

f 

• 

N s 96 





■ 



1. Father's Occup 

■ 

396 

4io 

563 

643. 

389 

282 

2, Mother's Occup 

, i 


30 6 

34 0‘ 

298, 

131 

142 

3, Religion 




813 

212 . 

123 

053 

4, Casto 





364 

304 

,152 

5 * Manage nont 






593 

. 543 

Composition 


. 



/1 ‘ 


. 547 

Shift System 







• 

Grade V, M.F, Urban 



- 

• ■ 

*■» 

* 

. 

, ft - 97 - 








1* Father [s Occup, 


631 

642 

672 

624 

364 

.390 

2i Mother's Occup, 

, 


116 

319 

3P3 , 

217 

1 89 

3* Religion 




814 

308 

232 

206 

Caste 





305 

306 

257 

5i Management 






626 

479 

6. Composition 







602 

Shift System 

;- 







'■* 

■ ^ 


NB Decimal points omitted. 
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Tab11 - 17 

Moan-square conttn,;«nry ruiroi ;..ong selected 

Background and afchunl v;*.rt ’bios Inr subjects of ^ 
three gmdus pnoluri fnr huth the soxns from 
tht* rural 'uhnwls. 


Variables lack^r-urid v -ri ,bl>- 

Piltllfil’** b»> l ■ — 

Occup Oerup. v'ian 

1 2 3 ■'* ** 

School 

Manage- 
man t 

6 

variables 
Oomp- shift 

° ai - Wt 
tion 

7 8 

Grade I r.F. Rural 







N = 







K Father' a Occup * 

4 

t4o 

vjo 

03 

144 

005 

2. Mother's Occup 


«7-< 

r H }3 

04<J 

110 

005 

3, Religion 



703 

054 

092 

002 

4, Oast© 




24 0 

261 

003 

5. Management 





114 

002 

6 , Composition 






oor 

7. Shift System 

•*>» ^ 

, 





1 

1 

Grade II, M, F. Rural 







N sa 92 





• 


1, Father's Occup 

o:n 

02 

5 Mb 

232 

348 

ool 

2. Mother's Occup 


'* ’<*♦ 

tt>< • 

t 6 

169 

005 

3. Religion 



,i i s . 

orto 

092 

003 

4, Caste 




319 

161 

003 . 

5* Management 





138 

002 

6 , Composition 






001 . ^ 

7»' Shift System 






r 

m m • ■ 1 

Grad© V, 11, F, Rural 

■* *** m *4 


M Wr *** »* 

4W IM W* » 



N = 114 




• 



1. Father's Occup 


2 M3 

*4 34 

323, 

293 

005 

2, Mothor's Occup 


030 

"JO 3 

267 

089 

006 

3, Religion 



Mi:? 

072 

259 

00 $ 

4» Cast© 




142 

260 

006 ^ 

5. Management 





12 B 

002 1 ! 

4 

J 

6 . Composition 






oor, 

7, Shift System 






1 i 

NB, Decimal points 

o«ii tied* 

r ' ' " ”**" 
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C's for the rural schools. This is a general trend, but 
there are a few exceptions also. 

Compared to the extent of stablization brought 
about into the magnitude of C value ;-1 by ignoring sex, and 
there by increasing tho size of the grups, what is the 
situation when, we keep the two sex groups separate, but 
combine tho classes across locations, that is, combine 
urban and rural schools together ? The relevant distri¬ 
butions of the C values are shown in Table 11-18 and 11—19, 
Sven a cursory study of the two tables will at once shov 
that, on the whole, there has been greater improvement in 
the magnitudes of tho C values, in, all tho six distribution 
now under consideration, by combining urban and rural schools, 
togeth er. 

To have a more precise idea about the relative 
magnitudes of improvement in the size of the values of C, 

'■ by combining the two types of schools, wo may look into the 
frequency distribution of the C*s in terms of other respective 
sizes. This is shown in Table 11-20. 

A perusal of tho distribution of the magnitude 
of C values shown in Table 11 — 20 will 1 be rewarding. First 
it is quite clear, "that the on—diagonal sub-matrices contain 
more C’s with higher values than off diagonal sub-matrices “ 
whioh. fully supports what was expected on logical grounds. 
Secondly, for "within-school variables", sub-matrices, the 
number of C's with high values is larger for urban schools 
compared to rural schools, which is again what is expected on 
logical ground, and is higher for male students than for 
ffemale students. 

Further, for the off—diagonal sub-raatrices, that 

i. , 

is for distributions of sizes of 0*3 between background vs 
school variables, again there are many more high vlaued 

i 

C 1 s among the urban schools than among rural schools, and 
among male students than among female students. In fact, 
lack of variability among the school variables, tends to 
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Table 11 - 18 

Moan square contingency correlations among sela 
background variables and school variables of G !! C ri ed 
Grade 11 and Grade V male subjects of both urb ^ ‘ t 
rural school together ^ ^ 


Variables 


1 


Background Variables School Variably' 

Father's Mother's Soli- C.-ato Manage. Com Z 

Occup. Occup.' gion mont nn ^ 1 

posi- ays 

tion ten 

2 3 4 5 « 7 8, 


Grade I, Male Urban 
1 Sural N = -127 

1. Father's Occup. 

2. Mother's Occup. 

3, Religion 

4, Caste 

5» School Management 
6 . Sex Composition 
7* Shift System 


494 


4o4 

538 

563 

180 

319 

62,7 

725 

202 

116 

ill 

■ 

812 

264 

123 

O 87 


* 

282 

218 

130 



1 

■ 

542 

706 




• 

537 

1 

487 

631 

527 

277 

348 

407 

338 

244 

100 

108 


812 

270 

042 

078 


• 

317 

158 

132 




552 

706 


■ 



549 


Grade II, Male, Urban 
Sural N = 123 

1. Father's Occup 

2* Mother's Occup 

3» Religion 

4 . Caste 

5 *■ School Management 
6 . Sax;Composition 
7» Shift System 


628 


Grade' V Male Urban 
Rural Ns 14-8 

1* Father's Occup, 

2 * Mother's Occup 

3» Religion 

4i Caste 

j 

5. School Management 

6 . Sex Composition 

7. Shift System. 


327' 


74 1 
071 


740 

519 

212 

211 

274 

177 

066 

046 

81'2 

293 

111 

077 


268 

.156 

108 



568 

705 




567 


NB. Decimal points omitted. 
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Table 11 - 19 

Mean-square contingency correlation among seise ted 
background and school variables for Grade I, Grade II 
and Grade V female subjects, of both urban and rural 

schools together 


Variables Back 

Father' 
00 cup. 

1 2 

ground variables 

s Mother^s Reli- 
Occup, gion 

3 4 

Caste 

5 

School 

Manage¬ 
ment' • 

, 6 . 

variables 

Compo- Shift 
sition sys¬ 
tem. 

7 ■ 8 

Grade I, Female 




' 



Rural Urab N = 77 



. 



1 , 

It Father's Occup* 

642 

378 

542 

669 

305 

294 

2, Mother's Occup, 

♦ 

582 ! 

670 

429 

233 

185 

3, Religion 



81 4 

370 

222 ' 

071 

4'. Caste 



• 

3,71 

225, 

1,67 

5, School Managemcmt 




A 

317 

, .380 

6 , Sex Composition 

“ - 




• 

480 

7. Shift System 




• 

• 

• 

Grade II Female Urban 

■ 




— mm- 


Rural N = 63 





\ 

■ 

1 . Father's Oc cup , , 

416 

294 

439 

437 

314 , - 

273 

2 , Mother's Occup, 

* 

362 

389 

243 

205 

■ iP ? 2 

3. Religion 

- 

♦ 

706 

164 

015 

156 

4, Caste 



■ 

187 ' 

045 

'163 

5. School Management 




9 

447 

218 

6 . Sex Composition 

. ‘ - - ■ " 





408 

7. Shift System 

■ 

■ 




• 

Grade V, Female 

. 






Urban Rural N = 63 




> 



It Father's Occup, , 

761 

300 

453 

533., 

377 

305 

2 * Mother's Occup. 


103 

422 

443 

237 

210 

3. Religion 


■ 

8l4 

06 b 

135 

118 

^ ■ Caste 

ij , 


• 

208 

202 

179 

5"t School Management 




’ 

4 61 

23% 

^*• Sex OqmpoSitlon ■" 



• 



420 

7* Shift System. 

1 



■ 


•A 


NB. Decimal points omitted. 

1 






Tablo 11 


20 


Frequency distribution of uagnitudo of c v a lu 
selected background and school v triables for IL 
formed by combining tho suxt-s, and schools 0 f°b 

locations, togu f-.hor 4 


Value 
of C 


Oxi- Di agonal sub- 
matrices Among Back¬ 
ground variables 


Saxos 

Together 

U R 


Locations 
Toguther 


On-Diagonal *C<ff_ diagonal 7 
o-matrix:us Latrices between' 
anon w school {.Background Vs s n u 
variables {variables ‘■ ■ ho °l 

b'oxc s jLocation! 


I, 


Together SToge- jj^xes 

1 th or 5 To ^Qthor, 


M 


U 


5 1 
a P 


Location 

Together 


FJ u 


M 


If 


,900-998 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 




rr- 

.80 - .899: 

3 

1 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 


m 


.70-. 79 

1 

2 

3 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 



m 

.6q-. 69 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

j 

3 

- 

3 


_ 


.50 -.59 

3 

3 - 

2 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

■ 3 . 

- 

.40-.49 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 


6 

5 




M 

.30-09 

4 

1 

1 

4 

- 

- 

- 

1 

13 

3 

3 

3 

r . 20 -, 29 

- 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

‘ 1 
u 

11 

7 

11 

5 

.10-.19 

1 

. 2 

. - 

1 

- 

2 

— 

1 

7 

7 

13 

9 

. 00 -, 9 


2 

1 

aft 


6 

- 

- 

2 

19 

6 

’ 19 

Sum 

18 

"1 8 

18 

18 

9 

9 

9 

9 

36 

36 

' 36 

36 


reduce tho number of high valued C's. 

To summarize: -when largo groups are made by 
combining eithor tho two soxes, or schools of urban and 
rural locations together, the number of coofficiont of 

■«. Ff C anonj tho family background variables, whicl 
ighor than, say, ,500 is quite substantial} this some- 
less so, for tho c’s among tho school variables. ^ 01 
associations between background vxriaxlos and school Varia¬ 
bles are considered for tho urban schools, and for the m# 

tudents only, there are a few 0 >s with magnitudes exceed! 

For rural schools, and for farads students, the C 1 
^ VSry l0W ’ m ° re clustering around zero. 
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Looking at the distribatioxi of the 0 values* 

* 

more closely, we nay conclude, that so far as the school 
variables are concerned, due to lack of variability in this 
variable in the rural schools, the coefficients of coritin- 

I i 

gency, have always tended to have low values* By combining 

I 

groups across the two ..typos. o£„ Locations f-or the school-s, 
the number of C * s with higher vlaues, increases only for 1 
the male students, but fails to do so for the female stu- 

i i 1 « 1 

' i 1 

dpnts. So far as the coefficient of contingency across 
two classes of variables - viz background variables and , 
school variables - aro concerned, agaiji, for rural schools 
the number of CMs with high magnitudes is low, and by com¬ 
bining across the two locations, still it is low for the 
female subjects. 

Let us now push this of analysis further. 

So far, the same age grade comprized an intact 
gj^oup for qomputinj the coefficients of contingency among 

J 

the categorical components of tho family background varia¬ 
bles and school variables. Now tho three age groups can be , 
combined togeth. r, and than the contingency coefficients may 

, . -i 

be computed, for mala subjects separately, and female sub¬ 
jects separately, and also for urban schools, and rural 
schools separately. This has been done, and the contingency 
coefficients as obtained have been shown in Table 11 - 21 and 
1 1 - 22 1 L ’ 

Study of the contingency coefficients shown, 
in Tables 11-21 and 11-22 with at once make it apparent 
that' considerable' stabilization, ha s r been effected by combi¬ 
ning the groups across,.,.£>.g.Pr grades > before computing the con— 

i i * 

tingency coefficients. 
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Table 11-21 

f Mean - square cbntingency correlations among selected 
background arid schoolsvariablos for all male subjects 
q£ throe grades of urban schools , of rural schools, 
separately and of urban arid rural schools together 


Variables Background variables 

> Father * s Mother's Heli- 
1 * ' Occup i Occup. gion 

i 

■ i.;* 1 1 

1 2 3 “* 

, — k— 

Caste 

5 

School 

Manage¬ 

ment 

6 

m m m m 

Variables 

Oompo- Shift 
sithon gyg» 
tern 

7 ft 

Grade X, IX ; , V * 

i 


■ 





Male, Urban N = 1 88 








...i 1 - 1 '• 

1. Father's Occup. . 

467 

595 

629 

638 


208 

287 

2. Mother's Occup, 


468 

568 

299 


127 

123 

3, Religion >’.• 

i 1 - 


815 

335 


153 

I 69 

4-, Caste 

. 


' 

415 


260 

223 

' \ m > *' 1 " 1 ‘ 

5 * School Management 




■ 


551 

706 

6, Sax Composition ' 







532 

7. Shift System 

i 





■ , 

♦ 

Grade I, XX, V 








Male, Rural N = .120 

1 







1, Father's Occup. 

430 

124 

474 

179 


006 

006 

i ! 

2, Mother's Occup, 


O 63 

472 

131 


010 

010 

3. Religion 



704 

058 


003 

003 

■4, Caste 


1 


240 


003 

003 

5i School Management 






002 

002 

6, Sex Composition 






- 

001 

7, Shift System 





, 


1 

Grade I, II, V Male 








V+R N = 398,. ... 




« 




1, Father's Occup, 

474 

567 

606 

507 


135 

238 

2, Mother's Occup, 


394 

543 

179 


085 

087 

3, Religion* 



812 

269 


o46 

081 

4, Caste 




269 


139 

123 

5* School Management 






554 

706 

6, Sex Composition 







551 

7« Shift System. 




1 



1 

mmrn* mmr 


i fl , f -— — — ^ ^ tm tm ma m 

MB, Decimal points omitted 

I 
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.... Table 11. T-...22.. 

'i Mean-square contingency correlation aiming selected 1 

a background and school variable for all female sub¬ 

jects, ofurban schools or rural schools and urban 
i '■ and rural schools together. 


Variables 

Background. Variables 


- School 

Variables 

. .Father f s .Mother's 

Reli- 

Caste 

Manage- 

Compo- 

Shif t 

Occup. Ocoup. 

Sion 


raent 

sition 

ays- 

, p 

- 




- 

tem. 

If- 

2 - 3 

•4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

iGrade I, IT, V 

.. 1 


- 


~ 

1 

. jcemale Urban N = 113 

• Y 



- 

, - 

' ? 

1. Father's Occup. 

7 66 ” 

i 

344 

521 

612 

435 

409 

■ 2. Mother's Occup. 

- 

578 

6J'9 

367 

261 

210 

3. Religion 

* in — .i 

- 

813 

178 

128- 

093 - 

4, Casto 

. 



'251 

173 

128 • 

5, School Management 




- 

555 

429 

6, Sex Composition 


. 

- 

. 

-.. 

579 

7. Shift Systom 






• 

Grade I, II, V 

Female, Rural 

N = 92 

r : 


9 

• 

. 


1. Father's Occup. 

509 

249 

4 56 

338 

152 

005 

2, Mother's Occup. 


365 

569 

252 

143 

005 

3. Religion 



813 

053 

100 

005 

Caste 



- 

325 

179 

006 

5, School Management 





183 

003 

6* Sox Composition 






001 

7. Shift System 






« 

Grade I,II, V 

Female U + R 

N = 205 


' 





!■ Father's Occup, 

757 

291 

447 

518 

275 

255 

2, Mother's Occup. 


581 

649 

341 

191 

160 

J| Religion 



859 

169 

099 

056 

Caste 




184 

120 

117 

5» School Management 





413 

220 

1 ^ex Composition 






445 

7* Shift System 




t 


■ 


NB, Decimal points omitted. 
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Tabic 11-23 


Frequency distribution oyfaagnitudus of C values 
among selected background and school variables for 
groups formed by combining ago grades together, 
for males and females separately, rand urban and 
rural schools, separately 


Value of 
G 


■ i 


On-diagonal sub- 
matrices among 
background varia¬ 
bles 


On-diagonal sub- 
matrices among 
■School Variables 


Off-diagonal sub, 
matrices Between 
Background and 
School Variables 



1 1 

Urban 

M F 

Rural 

M F - 

u + 

M 

a 

F 

Urban 

M F 

Rural U 

K F K 

R 

F 

Urban 

M F 

Rural UtH 
M F M P 

mm 4mm 

.90 

- 99 

- 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

mm 

i 

r* 

- 


- 

- 

wmm 

m 

■-»>.« 

- m 

.8.0 

- 89 

1.. 

1 


.1.. 

1 

1- 

-• 

m 

► mrn 

- 

- 



- 

- 

m 

1 

* 4 

JO 

- .79 

- 

1 

1 

- 


1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

M 

- 



m 

* ■ 

.60 

- .69 

1 

1 

- 

- 

i- 

1 

1 

w* 


- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

*4 

m 

- ■ 

.50, 

- .59 

2 

2 


2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

- 

- 

2 

- 




m 

1 1 

.to 

-A9 

2 

- 

3 

1 

1 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

2 

1 

2 

J 

■i 

■ n 

JO 

- .39 


1 

Ji 

1 

1 

- 



- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

-■ 

2 

- 1 

.?o 

i 

• 

VO 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

2 

mm 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

3 1 

1 

1 

3,2 

.10' 

- .19 

1 

M 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 


M 

k' 

4"f. 

2 

m 

16 

,00 

- .09 

1 

m 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

M 

3 

2 

- 

mm 

- 

1 

9 

9 

If 2 


Total 

. 8 

6 

6 

7 

■ 6 

7 

3 

3 

■3 

■3- -3 • 

3 

12 12"" 

12*12 \f\l 


The Trend exhibited in the distribution of 0 values a in. 
Table 11 - 20 is also repeated in the distribution of 0 valu 
shown,in Table 11-23 


f 








Ibis is brought out woll by the f^oquoncy distributions of 
the magnitude of the coAtingency coafficitnts obtained from 
different' groups, shown in Table 11-23* 

In ganoral, ther female groups have lesser number of C*s 
with high values, compared to male groups. Further, when 
the group is made -larger, by combining urban and rural 
school's together, some 1 improvement in the C values tends to 
take placo. This is because of greater hetsrogen *^ ,ty intro- 
ducted duo to increase in group size across location of 
schools, ’ ■ 1 1 ' 

In the last section of this analysis, are presented the 1 '' 
values coefficients of contingency, when still larger and 
more heterogenous groups are composed. Ihese are shown in 
Tables 1 1 — 24 and 11 — 25* In 1 1 — 24 are presented the C 
values for the same sots of variables, for the three age- 
grade groups separately, but both the sexes, and both the 
types of schools pro put together. In Table 11-25 however, 

' ' " - i\ 

while the age-grades arc taken together, the school groups 

* \ , ■* 

by location aro first kept intact and then combined. 

• i 

The phenomenon of stabilization in the contin¬ 
gency coefficients, resulting from increasing group size with 
increasing group heterogeneity, is shown quite convincingly 
in Table 11—24 and 11 - 25* Ihis is brought out more 
strikingly in Table 11-26 where the frequency distribu¬ 
tions of the sizes of the C values for different groupings, 
aro shown It will be noted that when grades are combined, 
the values of 0 T a are uniformly high for both "within" 
background and "within" school variables, but not so, 
for "between" background and school variables* But, the 
effect of grouping on the basis of location of schools, in 
which rural school C values tend to be low, is not much 
counteracted by'combining with urban schools. Ihe effect ,, 
of age-grade grouping is only sligh't,' and is showii moire 
prominently in age-grade V, and not in age grades I and II. 
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Tfeble 11-24 


Mean-square contingency correlations among selected 
background and schools variaoles for all subjects 
of Grade I, of Grade II anjl^ of Grade V sho-wn separately, 



— — “• 


. 

" “ “ “ 


™ m m 

Variables Background Variables 



School Variables 

Father* s 
, 0ccup.' 

Mother 1 
Occup. 

>s Reli¬ 
gion 

Caste - 

School 

Manage¬ 

ment 

Sex 

- Compo¬ 
sition 

Shift 

Sys¬ 

tem 

Grade I, M+F U +R 

N = 20k < ■ 







1, Father's,Occup, 

559 

392 . 

519 

588 

244 

163 

2. Mother's Occup. 


595 

699 

256 

155 

lo4 

3, Religion 



813 

286 

133 

060 

4. Caste 




278 

24 1 

l4o 

5. School Management 


, 



569 

448 

6. Sex Composition 






532 

7. Shift System 






» 

Grade II, M+F, U+R 







N ■ 188 


• 



t 1 


1. Father's OcCup, 

4*70 

347 

555 

484 

325 

IO 

O 

2. Mother's’Occup, 


35.6 

514 

236 

134 

114 

3. Religion- 1 *■ 

, 


810 

169 

054 

o44 

4. Caste 




224 

196 

{ \ 1 ’ 

107 

5. School Management 


■ 



576 

545 

6. Sex Composition 






494 

7. Shiffi System- 






« 

Grade V, M+F, U+R 


i 



- 


N x 211 

i 






1. Father's Occup 

6 21 

635 

646 

507 

264 

171 

2. Mother's Occup 


081 

296 

259 

100 

106 

3* Religion , 



859 

260 

176 

083 

4. Casta . ' 




201 

212 

133 

5, School Management 


1 



591 

459 

6, Sex Composition 






526 

7* Shift System 

- 





1 


, N3* Decimal noints omittod. 








Table 11-25 

Mean square contingency correlation among ^elected background 
variable and school variables for all subjects of die rural 
schools j and of ' th'6 entirb sample. 



“ ^ ^ m 

‘ ^ “ 


r« — — 


* F " 

Variables Background Variables 


School Ve 
e e 

|riabl- 

Father 

| s Mother's 

Rbli- 

Caste 

School 

Sex 

Shift 

Occup * 

Occup. 

gion 


Manage- 

Com- 

ays- 





msnt, 

posi- 

tern 


— ' 1 « 




tion 


Grade I»H»V' 







M+F Urban 

N = 3° 1 







1, Father's Occup, 1 

651 

460 

554 

624 

308 

228 

2, Mother's Occup. 


468 

558 

316 

155 

073 

3, Religion 



8.14. 

286 

157 - 

.i4o 

4. Caste 

■ 



348 

273 

211 

5, School Management 





607 

487 

6, Sox CompO'Sition 






588 

7.-Shift System 

i 





• 

Grade I,' II,V 


* 




■ 

•M+F Rural N = 302 

* 

- 





1, Father^s Occup 

441 ■ 

153 

478 

208 

175 

005 

2. Mother's Occup 


19? 

49 6 

158 

. 058 

010 

3* Relgiion 

i 

, i 

* 


So6' 

063 

135; 

, 008 

Caste 

i '• . 

i 


222 

157 

009 

5. .School Management 

- - 




128 ■ 

002 

S q k Gompo si ti on 

"i 

' ^ 

i 

- - 

- 

u 

06 r 

j * 

7*. Shift System 

*" /» 



f 

J 

« 

‘r’i 

Grade' I F II,V 

M+F U+R N=603 

- 






Father's Occup 

645 

441 

1 531 

504 

17T ‘ 

'124 

Mother's Occuj) 


435 

561 

23,4 

092 

057 

3« Relgiion 


• 

854 

CM 

-S’ 

CVl 

098 

" 05 O 

Caste 




230 

tfltf * 

j! i 19 

5i School Management 



■ 


578' 

479 . 

^ Sex Composition 


- 

- 

... 


517 

t • 

Shift SystQrir s ?, 


, 

* 

h ■ - . . 


• 

MB: Decimal points 

omitted. 



1,1 

• 1 

- 


s ?»'U 1 

i . r 









I 
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Table 11-26 

» f , 

Frequency distribution of magnitudes of C values ajnibng 
solectod background and school variables f.or groups fo^ 
me d by combining bo'th soxos and locations together for , 
each of tho throe agQrgrades, and then by combining the 
three ago grades, and two sexes, but keeping tho two io* 
cations separate, compared to tho entire same of all child., 
ren, combing three ago grades, two sexes and schools of 

two locations. 


Value 
of C 

1 

On-diagonal sub¬ 
mat ric-es Among 
background vari¬ 
ables 1 


On-diagonal sub¬ 
mat ric os 1 Among 
school variables 

r— — ■» — a * 1. 

1 “ " *« 

1 Off-diagonal sub- 
matrices Between 
background and 
school variables 

1 

Sexes andjxtge-graes 
locationsjtogether 
together j 

1 11 vj d a 

U+R 

Soxes and 
locations 
together 

I II V 

Sexes 
and gra¬ 
des to¬ 
gether, 

U. 2 U+R 

Sexes and 

1 locations 
together 

[ I II V 

Sexes £ 
grades 
together 

U R U+R 

199-99 

m — 

- - 

Lm 

m m md 

- - - 

Mt « 

- 

* n m 

i 

i80-90 

1 1 

1 1 1 

1 

1 


- - 

- 

■ ■ ■ 

; 70-.79 

m — 

rn M ■* 

•m 

m m 

m m “ 

- - 

m 

^ ■ 1 

l 60 , ,69- 

1 - 

3 1 - 

1 

M *0 

1 1 — m 

M Mb 

M 

1 - * 

150.59 

3 2 

- 2 - 

2 

2 2 2 

1 2 

1 - 

1 

- - 1 

140.49 

- 1 

- 23 ' 

'2 

1 1-1 

1 1 

- 1 

m 

m m ■ 

.30-.39 

1 2 

mm pm 

- 

M — mm 

-MM *■ 

- 1 

m 

3 - ■ 

.20- 1 29 

m m 

1 - - 

1 

m m mm 

mm pm mt 

5 3 

5 

k 2) 

.10- . 19 

— m 

- - , 2 


m mm 

— 1 ** 

5 5 


3 'j l 

.00-,10 

MM h 

1 - - 

- 

- - - 

- 2 - 

1 2 

! 1 

1 0 

Total 

6 6 

6 6 6 

6 

3 3 3 

3 3 3 

12 12 

12 

12 12 12 
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Before -we en:l this section, it will be worth - * 

while to look a little more closely into the pairs of vari¬ 
ables for which the coefficients of contingency are uniformly 
high, fcr which it is moderate, and for which it is low. 

The frequenc 3 r distribution of the magnitudes of C values, for 
each pair of variables, both on diagonal and off-diagonal 
sub-matrices shewn in all the previous tables ( from Table 
11-12 to 11—26) are shown in Table 11 - 27* 

Close study of the figures given in Table 11 - 27 
will show how different pairs variables/have been associated 

with each other, when group size and composition have been'' ' 

1 * 

systematically varied. 

i . 

There are two possible approaches for ranking 

' . ! 

tho sevon components of tho classes of variably in terms of 
the extent of association of each component with tho remain- 

i i • 

ing six. First, wo can consider each o." the pairs them- 
solvos. Now 7 components give rise to 21 pairs* By taking 
the median values of the distributiom of the magnitude of 
C values for each of the 21 pairs, tho following order emer¬ 
ges* 

Tho first striking point to bo noted in the ranking is that 
« < 

among tho first 10 ranked pairs, only one is an off-diagonal 
pair, viz. Father *s Occupation vs School Management — the 
remaining are on-diagonal pairs. Secondly, the values of 
the contingency co—efficients tend tc be higher for 'between 
family background variables' as compared to 'between school 

i 

variables 1 . 

Next, we can try to rank each of the 7 compo¬ 
nents in terms of the distribution of the magnitudes of each 

■i 1 

of the component with the remaining 6 components. One, set 
of ranks is obtained by taking the median value of the co¬ 
efficient of contingency, for the set of six distributions 
of these coefficients for each of 7 components. The other 
set of rank is obtained by averaging the rank of each of 

l 1 

the components in the 21 pairs shown above. •* , .'v*?' ■ - 
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Pair -of Components 

on 

cli agon nl/of f 

diagonal 

Ms dian w 
of C 

1. Gaste Vs Religion 

On 

diagonal 



,733 

2 , Caste Vs. Father's 

Occupatibn 

On 

diagonal 



.620 

3. Father's occupation 

Vs* School Management 



Off 

diagonal 

.545 

4, Caste Vs Mother's Octiup 

On 

Uagonal 



.520 

1 

5* Caste Vs Mother's Occup. 

• ■" t 

On 

dihgonnl 



.526 

6 . School Management Vs 

Sex Composition 

On 

diagonal 



.502 

7. Shift system Vs Sex 
Composition 

On 

diagonal 



1 j 

.501 

8 . Religion Vs Father's 
Occupation 

On 

li agonal 



,34B 

9* School Management Vs- 
Shift System 

On 

■ 4 i agonal 



.343 

10.Religion Vs Mother's 
Occupation 

On 

'i agonal 



• .335 

11,Father's Occup ition Vs 

Sex Composition 

• 

■ 

of’’ 

di a ;onal 

.284 

12.Caste Vs School Manage¬ 
ment 



o-v .■ 

'i : ;v»:ial 

* 

.275’ 

13.Mother's Qcaupation Vs 
School Management 



Off 

< i Agonal 

.249 

l4,Father's Occupation Vs 
Shift System 



Off 

d 1 . agonal 

.220 

15.Paste Vs. Sex Composition 



Off 

diagonal 

.204 

16.Religion Vs School Management 

Off 

diagonal 

.204 

17.Gaste Vs Shift System 



Off 

“ia gonal 

.155 

1 another-'s Occupation Vs 

Sex Composition 


■ 

Off 

di agonal 

.148 

* 1 i 

19.Religion Vs Sex Composition 


Off 

cli agonal 

,116 

20.Mother's Occupation Vs 
Shift System 



Off 

di agonal 

,099 

21.Religion Vs Shift System 



Off 

diagonal 

.070 





I 
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Each component occur 3 in six pairs, the ranks for which 
may be pooled and averaged. ' Both these sets of ranks for 
each of the 7 components are shown in Table 11 ~ 28. 


% 


Table 11-28 

H a n k s of each of the sevon components of 
the selected background and schools 
v- riables in terms of the magnitudes of 
each of the components with remaining 
variablos 


Variables 


. . Hank 

By talcing distribu¬ 
tion of C 1 s vi th 
other components 


Hank 

By averaging rank 
from six pairs in 
which this compo¬ 
nent occurs. 


1. Father's Occupation 1 

2. Casts 2 

3. School Management 3 

4. Sex Composition 4 

5. Religion 5 

6. Mother's Occupation 6 

7. Shift System 7 


1 

2 

3 

6 

5 

k 

7 


It will be noted fro" Table 11-28 that three 
components viz. 'Father's Occupation', ,u aste' and * School 
Management' receive the same first three ranks in that order, 
by both the methods of ranking, Again, ' religion',and 'shift 
system' also receive the some rank by both the methods. 

There is a reversal of ranks for 'Sex Composition' and 
'Mother's Occupation*. Hie rank difference co—efficient of 
correlation between the sets of rankings as found to be very 
high - .93 to be exact. 

The above analysis has established the fact 
that two background factors, 'Father's Occupation* and 
'Caste', an.d one school factor, viz. 'school Management', 
account for a good deal of the clustering to be seen among 
and between the sevon selected family background and school 
variables. The other remaining four variables do not show 
any marked tendency towards clustering in any particular 






A composite Scale for Socio 2concotic Status 


So far wo have cunsidor i.ho seven 

i er©nt 

components of ttia Trunily bv.ck.jr- i • a 1 .separately and indi 

vidually. There is at the s--i.ju ti -iu a nood for evolvin-T 

some sort of a composite cio-isuri. - reflecting- the ovor-aij 

a e 

socio-economic status of families who/children have been 
included in the? sample, The task would ho soniovhat easier 
if all the seven different variables uhocI in tho present 

i '*• i 

investigation wore in at least interval scales, pormiting to 
add tho scores (either weighted or un -oijhtocl) from each 
scale, after some sort of transformation to equate variances' 
and differences in moan of individual scales. However, in 
the present case, tho situation is vory different: of the 
seven different variables, only onw, ’income* is tnoasured 
in a strong, ratio scalo TVo variables, 'father’s education' 
and 'mother’s education* are r-;n!c or'^r scalos of a sort; we 1 
can say that the two variables, ’ father's occupation’ and 
’mother’s occupation’ are also rank-order scales. But the 
remaining two variables, c isto an ‘ roll ‘it ns aro categorical 
scales, and until thoso nro couvi-rtod i.nt - some sort of 
rank, order scales, thoso cannot oo combined wi th scores 
from the remaining five variables. 


3y looking into certain s-jcioloj 


ax 




the Indian society whiph. is undvr study, namely, tho 
isstern Bihar, we obtain certain loads which may be'used 1 
to transfrom the purely qualitative categories of caste 
religion into a combined casto-religion rank order 

, alQ ’ scor,3a from which can then bo used for combining with 
thoso from the remaining varirbloa, 

me core ior this combined caste rslxgion ses- 

scales is pointed by the caste variables categories them¬ 
selves. 
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Scheduled ciate is givan a acora of 1 
Scheduled tribe is given a score of 2 
Backward caste is given a score of 3 

i 

- Upper e as to---i~s--gi-vafi a' sccre "of " A ~-' - ' 

Muslim is jivon a score of 3 

■ . « i . 

Christ!ran is jiven a scores of ''3 

Sikh is jiven a score of _ 3 . 

In eastern U.P. Muslims belong to two castes — Upper cstet'6 
(Sheikhs, Khans, Sayods ate,) an 1 backward castes (Ansaris — 
weaver community etc,) In tao present sample thr*« were no 
upper caste Muslims who could Tee ■jj equated with upper caste 
Hindus to got a acora of 4, hence thoy have been given 
scores of 3. 

Too same argument applies to converted Chris¬ 
tian of this region, and also Sikhs, questioning reveals the 
original caste among Hindus to which thoy belonged — which 
justifies their bGin u given a score of 3. 

If this schema of scoring of caste-religion 
ia accept -olo, to. ) next‘step is to obtain n simple un- 
weighty 1 linear sum of the rank-or 1 3 r scores of the first'" 
fivo variables mentioned above.. In ihe absence of a clear , 
cut oitornal criterion for judging over-all socio^economibT' - 
status, the safest and simplest procedure is not to resort 
to any differential weighting of th. : : variables of the compo¬ 
site scale scores, but taka unweighted linear sums. The 
unweighted sums given to the different categories in each 
six variables of the composite have been listed in. Table 
11 - 29 . 

A linear composite score can be very easily 
obtained by taking the simple linear sum of the rank- order 
scores corresponding to the categories in each of the six 
variables listed in Table 11 - 12. This score has been 
given the name LIN,$SS - derived from "Linear sums of socio¬ 
economic status" (determining) variables. Ihe LINSES score 
will have a range from a minimum valup of 2 to a maximum 
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l’i.blc il - 29 

iimk order scores corras^ndiii^ to different 
categoric:- unaur cucn of the siii f4c.iIJ.0a 
background variiolos 


1 and Z 


0 Otid 4 


G 


6 


Father' 3 Education 

Father'a Ocou, 

y.. M.mlJ 

IU CO Ji 

K 

tiSUUZuh - 

OASIS 

tiother '0 Education 

Jo thor'o Occupy a ion 

Category 

ofiu ee 

Category 

Soon 

Category 

Score 

Gii/oogpry 

hoc re 



I Hits rata 

D. . Unenployod 

0 





Balov Primary 


Un.z-killod 






P:-.SS 

1 

ivnu.l .0 i’k- 


Belov 


ooheduled 




o-ii, laborara 

1 

.13,100 

1 

CaOto 

1 

Primary pass 

2 

Skilled and 
^odi-wtillcd 








. t 1 ' Uii:l work¬ 


i!s.l 00-200 

2 

Scheduled 




ers 

2 


• 

fribas 

2 

Middle r'cvas 

5 

Cleric-1 






, ’ 1 1 

. • ‘ 

and riulos 
‘.•o.'kora 

5 

In 200-300 

3 

U’.akwiiTd 

0'.. :i CO , 

Muslim, 


. , t- 

1 i 





Sikh, 

(JSiristian 

3 

High school 


- 






p;sa 

4 

Proprietors, 








nranagora, 
lower lovol 

4 

Rs, 300-500 

4 

Upper 


■ 1 A 






Caste 

4 

High §cii^ol+ , 

Special training 

Proprietors, 






Intermediate 

5 

iimagers, 
middle level 

5 

r.5,500-700 

G 



Giudufito, 

6 

Sub-Profess¬ 
ional, tech¬ 






. 


nical o-nora 
of buainoss 

6 

Rs, 7004000 

8 



, Post Graduate 

’ 7 

Administra¬ 
tive OiCCCU- 








vivo prop¬ 
rietor, 
higher level 
managers 

7 

Rs,1000- 

7 







1^00 






itigpwr Prof¬ 
essional tec¬ 


Above 



• 



hnical 

B 

I 510 

8 




value of 42. A linses sum of 2 moans a subject -whose both 
parents are illiterate, and unemployed, have Income of less 
than Hs. 1O0 per month, and belong to the scheduled caste. 

Lik.ewi.so a family belonging to uppv r caste, with income ex¬ 
ceeding Rs. 1300 per month, vrith. both parents having postgra- " 

duate 'legrees and having Higher professional occupation will 
have ci LINS3DS score of 42* Hie LIN37CS score can thus be 
talcen as something equivalent to a socio-economic status 
score derived from comparable scAale®, It is different 
from other known scales purporting to measure socio-economic 
status in that no differential weighting has been used 
for each of the variable scores entering into the composite 
score. It will be interesting to study the validity of the 
LINS3S measure against other scalos purporting to measure 
socio-economic status. 

Having- described how LINS3S scores can be 

computed for each subject, we may like to see how scores 

of this derived variable have been distributed among 

-L 

different groups of the entire respondents sample. The 

-■r-aljavani. findings are presented, below. 

Sdcio^ec gno m ic status of parents of children 
in-differen-t schools 

It will be interesting to find out how the 
LINS3S scores arc distributed among the 15 urban schools, 
and 16 rural schools. This frequency distribution for the 
urban schools has been shown in Table 11 — 30. 

It will at once be note 1 that distribution 
cf LINS3S scores are very dissimilar for urban and rural 
samples. First, the variability cf distribution among 15 
schools in the urban srjtnplfe is very groat. The chi—square 
value for this distribution is found to be 230.71, which, 
with 56 degrees of freedom is significant well beyond *001 
level. 

The corresponding coefficient contingency, G is found to 
have a value of * 66 . 


i 
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fcblr. 11-30 


F-mquensy dLctribution oi UEljia scores vang ,t;,iplo s 
t'o:' i'U'toon urban schools a i sixixa ttiI-I aduola 




M Hal 


1 D,Bo* U H 3 A0 0 H 0 0 L 3 

of Schuolo lllitfd dGOiBS «. . 

ID Ho, 

2 40 1149 20-28 29-37 3842 i’o of 8c- 

t'\l hoola ^9 


SOHOOls 


01 

02 

03 

04 

05 

06 

07 

06 

09 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


0 

0 

3 

12 

13 

11 

13 

10 

2 

10 

5 

6 
11 
0 
5 


3 

n 


9 


8 

7 

8 

\ 

19 

13 

10 

13 

6 

3 

7 


12 

11 

7 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 


2 


3 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 


4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

.3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 

6 

0 


0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 

0 

2 


19 

24 

19 


0 22 
0 IS 


19 

20 


0 20 
0 23 

0 26 
0 15 


19 

17 

27 


0 15 


16 

17 

10 

19 

20 
a 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


4 
2 
7 

15 

15 

2 

6 

6 

5 
2 
3 
3 


9 


13 

7 

5 


10 

15 

11 

19 

10 

1. 

13 

9 

10 

6 

11 

12 

15 
11 

16 
0 


2 

1 1 


1 

1 

0 

1 


0 

1 

0 


19 

33 

25 

13 


2 a 

1 16 

3 18 

0 0 

0 
0 
1 


14 

15 
25 


24 

13 


&tal 101 129 67 K 8 aa Total 102 106 14 




The situation is quitj different with regard 
to rural sample. Here, the school-to-school variability is 
far less. 'Lae chi-square value from this distribution comes 
to only 35*91; this, with 30 degrees of freedom, is not sig- 
hxf i-C^ht even at #3Q\l©vjal.c U&a. fceypx yariabili ty _.i s .th.ere 
in the distribution of LINSES scores can bo attributed to fe. 
chanco factors. 

If we look closely at the distribution of 
LINSES score among tho 16 urban schools, wo will note that, 
a- largo part tho variability comas from three schools, 
viz. # Oil, #021 and #4. Thoso throe private, unaided school 
catering to a clientele belonging to tho more affluent sec¬ 
tion of“ the community have botveen thamsolvejg^contributed 
14 subjects to tbu urban sample. The distribution of LINSES 
scores becomes quite different if all subjects contributed 
by those three private schools are removed and shown separate 
ly* What the three distribution will look like are shown in 
Table 11 - 31, where for purposes of comparison, the distri¬ 
bution of LINSES scores for tho rural schools are also shown. 

Close examination of the distribution of LINSES 
scores in three typos of schools viz. Urban unaided private, 
urban aided non-private, and rural aided, will reveal a few 
interesting things.• Eirst the socio-economic status level of 
the 70 subjects, from the three private, unaided schools, all 

I 

located within the urban area, is substantially higher than 
that of the remaining 12 urban, aidod schools, and l6 rural 
aided schools. Next the dissimilarity between the distribu¬ 
tions of LINSES scores among the sample drawn from the 12. 
aided urban schools and 16 aidod rural schools, is hot very 
great. In fact, it is rather note-worthy that whereas in thp 
urban sample (excluding the three affluent private schools) 
^3.7?^ of the sample belong to the lowest LINSES score class 
interval of 2 - 10, the same is 33,8$ only in the rural 
sample. In the next higher LINSES class interval, viz. 11 — 
19 , the per centages are 48.5^ for rural schools, and 61 • 6 $ 
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Table 11 - 21 


Distribution of USES scores among privato unadidod 
all aided schools in the urban aroa, and all schools* 
in tho rural area, 


Linses 

Scores 


Urban Aroa Rural aroa 

Private Unaidod Remaining aided All aidod 

School (N + 3) schopls (N = 12) Schools ( N 

N Percent N Parent = 16) 


^1 Schools 



■ 




N 

Percent 

N 

Percent 

2-l0 

0 

0,0 

1Q1 

43,7 

102 

33.8 

203 

53,7 

U -19 

i 

17 

24.3 

112 

48,5 

186 

61,6 

315 

52,! 

20-28 

39 

55,7 

18 

7.8 

14 

4.6 

71 

11,7 

29-57 

12 

17,1 

0 

0.0 

0 

0,0 

12 

2,0 

38-42 

■ i 

2 

i 

2.1 

0 

0,0 

-w«l» 

0 

0,0 

2 

0,3 


70 


231 


302 


603 


t »r 

' r ' 1 


■I 



1 87 

* 

urban schools, Upto this level of LINSSS score, the 
rural sample has a definite edge over the urban sample; only 
in the noxt higher LINSTS acora .interval, viz, 20 - 28, we 
find that the per centage of tho rural sample, 4.6$ is smaller 
than that for the urban sample which is 7,8$. 

How similar, these two distributions are is con¬ 
firmed by the chi-square value computed from the same. This 
w 

is found to be only 5*72 vhcih with 3 degree of freedom 
fails to reach significance even at 20 per cent level. So 
we may safely conclude that ■ in terms of the distribution 
of LINS3S scores, the urban. sample and the rural sample are 
quite similar, if 70 subjects all drawn from the three pri¬ 
vate unaided urbgn schools, are excluded from the urban 

sample; these 70 subjects belong to a ‘distinctly higher 

, \ • ' 

socio-economic status level. 

From the distribution charac-|@ri sties of the 
composite LINS3S score among different sections of the entire 
sample of 603 subjects, it appears that it may prove to be a 
reasonably satisfactory and workable instrument for measur¬ 
ing socio-economic status level. Throe advantages in using 
such a linear composite measure are apparent. 

1. The composite LINS38 scores is derived by 
taking into account all the 7 components of the family back¬ 
ground, all of which could be ascertained objectively and 

empirically. Only one component, viz, income, cannot be 

/ 

assessed with any degree of precision and accuracy. In the 

i 

remaining six compononets the element of judgement and objec¬ 
tivity is minimum. Those objectivity and precision of the 
component measures entering into the cor.iposite LINSES measure 
are valuable features, 

2. The fact that tho LINS35 measures discrimi¬ 
nate between subjec ts drawn from schools well known for 
catering to tho upper echelons of the society and v subjects 
drawn from school which are open to students irrespective . 
of class, caste and economic status, is another important 




tea 


* r 
<. 

and crucial features of this measure. True in . 

» m tnis parti* 

cular study, .this discriminating is scorn in an aposteriorl 
mannsr. The absolute validity of the measure has to be 
established by drawing samples indc.pon-antly from two type, 
of schools and then examining tho two distribution, 

3 . Iho oomparativo case with which the LINffls 
ecores can be computed is another advantage. No dlffw 

tiSl y9lehtinS iS “" d - ** hti.H weighting, unless 

. established objectively and accurately, makes all such 

composite measure of controversial value-. Even when such . 

differential weights are established objectively anrt accurate. 

xr, the measures are usually found -to be relevant for narrowly 

delimited regions only . characterised, by strong cultural 

homogeneity. Such instruments,with differential weighting 

° f COmP ° ne ' nta ’ ^ har ' Uy b “ -Xvorsally, i„ nll r9 gi„ns 

Characterised by cultrual heterogeneity. 

• Subsequent data analysis will be very greatly 

facilitated, and economy of a f f * 

y 0f 0ffort "«cctod, by making use 
of‘this composite LINS^q 

Qa > ral:h v; r than tho separate 

scores on the seven dlffo-n 4. 

gito ™' oora l ,0 ‘>onts that enter tho compo- 

■ oompiotes tho description of the family 

background characteristics of * 

h f ^ sam P l0 '« 603 students who 

Have been studied in thi . • 

thls investigation, 
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GHAPIER-,12 

PERFORMANCE IN__,INTERVENING ■ VARIABIES " 

■ ii ' 

» 

In the present 1 study, there are four variables •which have been 
conceptualized to function "a a " intervening", variable-^. These” are” : 

, (1) Intelligence 

( 2 ) Social maturity 

(3) McraL-ethical development 

(4) Social acceptance 

• i ' 

For measuring 'intelligence' , the Porteus maze test was used, 
from which two different measures were obtained— one is the n Mental Age", 
and the other, derived from the "mental age" score, by dividing it with, 
the Ghronological age of the subject, giving an Intelligence Quotient score 

In this chapter, how different groups of subjects have scored in 
eaqh of these five variables will be described. The entire group of 6Q3- 
subjeots can be broken Up into subgroups by using a variety of classifi— 
catory principles. One principle may bo to start with bigger groups and 
go to smaller and smaller, and more homogenous subgroups. In such a scheme 
the largest two sub-groups are the rural sample and the urban sample; next, 
we have the throe grados, I, II and V in each location sub-group. Again, 

within each grade, there are two sex-groups, male and female. In this clas 
sificatory scheme the fifteen schools of the urban samples are considered 

together, likowii;^ , the sixteen schools of tho rural sample are considered 
together. - Undoubtedly thero aro "between schools" differences. Whether 
such 'betwoon schools' differences are significant, (as oorapared to "within 
sohools" variables) can bo tosood lator At this stage, however, the data 
from all 15 schools of tho urban area, and all the 16 schools of the rural 
area, will be pooled. Statistical descriptions of the performance of the 
subjects, in the five different measures, follow, variable-wise, 

1. Mental Age . Close inspection of the 'mental age' scores 

obtained by the entire sample of 603 subjects revealed that tho lowest was 
4.00 years and the highest was 17.00 years. Unlfbrm sized class intervals 
could there be set up which would bo useful-for all types of possible sub- 
groupings. 

a 

Tho frequency distribution of 'mental age' scores, &r subjects 

of grade I, for urban and rural schools are shown in Table 12-1* 

* 

Close examination of data presented in Table 12-1 will be rewarding 
It will be seen that the male children have’ a slightly higher mental ago 
than the female children, both for urban and rural samples. Again, the 
rural children as a group have higher average mental age than the urban 
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Table 104 


Frequency distributions of mental ago scores for different 
groupings of subjects of grade I 


Mental Ago 
class inter 

U R B A 
Male female 

H 

Total 

RURAL 
Malo Fojnalo 

Total 

urban+Kural 

Male Femalo 

Total 

1 ,.14547,0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13,286 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11.429 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

5 

9 ,571 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 .714 

e 

3 

11 

3 

1 

4 

11 

4 

15 

5 .857 

20 

10 

30 

43 

14 

57 

63 

24 

87 

4 .000 

36 

20 

64 

13 

19 

32 

49 

47 

96 

Total 

66 

42 

108 

61 

35 

96 

127 

77 . 

204 

Mean 

6.03 

5.52 

5.83 

6.54 

5,79 6 

1,27 

6.28 

5*64 

6,13 

S.D. 

1,897 

1,604 

1,798 

1,418 

1,557 1 

.436 

1.752 

1.495 

1.700 


group— this hdfls for the males, females and tho whole group. At this 
stage, there is so intention to test tho significance of the mean differences, 
Sines the ago range of the children was 5J- to $ (as recorded in the school 
registers), the range of average mental ago, from 5.52 years to 6.54 years, 
appears to be very satisfactory, showing tho adequacy of tho tool itself, 

Next, let us so. how tho distribution of 'mental ago 1 is like in 
tho next age-grade, vis,, Grade II, This is shown in Tablo 12-2. 

It Will he seen from Table 12-2, .that the trend shown for Grade I 
is repeated for Grade II also. Tho male group has a slight edge over the 
fal group, toth in the urban and the rural samples. Again, rural children, 

male and female, and as a whole, have highor average 'mental age 1 
scores than tho urban children. 


- 2 i S: ^ G0 ^ 1 ° a ^ Q ran ®° children in this grade was 6^ 

* J»ars, (as recorded in school registers), the obtained montal age 

*S»ge, of 6.76 years (female, urban) to 7.46 (male, rural), appears to 
be quite along expected lines. 
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Table 12^2 


/ 


Frequency distribution of mental age scores for different 
groupings of subjects of-g-rade II 


Mental Age 
class inter 

Male 

URBAN 

Female Total 

HJRAL 
Male Female 

Urban + Rural 

i Total Male Female Total 

15,143-17.0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

13.296 

1 

0 

T - 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

2 

11.429 . 

1 

2.. 

3 

4 

1 

5 

5 

3 

8 

9,571 ' 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4. 

4 

2 

6 

7,714 

12 

9 

21 

18 

2 

20 

30 

11 . 

41 

5,857 

23 

14 

37 ' 

21 

14 

45 

54 

20 

82 

4,000 

17 

14 

31 

10 

7 

17 

27 

21 

h& 

p . 

Total 

'57 ■ 

' -39 , 

.96 

66 

26 

92 

123 

65 

178 

Mean 

• 

7.06 

6.76 

6,94 

7.48' 

7,04 ' 

7V35 

-7,20,, 

6,87 

7,14 

•• S.D. 

2.396 1.835 

2,190 

i , 

1.962 

2,005 

i 

1,973 

2.174 

» 

1 

1.905 

2.081 


This takes'us to the consideration of the distribution of 
'mental age 1 scores for sample for Grade V, The frequency 
distributions for Grade V are shown in Table 12-5. 
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TafrLo 12-3 

Frequency distributions of mental ago 1 scores for different 
groupings of subjects of gr;.do V 


Montal Age 
class inter 

Male 

U A B A N 
Female Total 

HJRAL 

Male Female 

Urban 
Total Male 

+ Bum 
Female Total 

15.143-17.0 

3 

2 

5 

4 

0 

4 

7 

2 

9 

,13.286 ' 

is 

5 

18, 

14 

2 . 

16 

27 

r 

34 

11.429 

12 

4 

16 

19 

7 

26 

31 

ii 

to 

9,571 

14 

3 

17 

11 

3 

14 

25 • 

6 

31 

7.714 

14 

9 

23 

Zk 

a 

32 

38 

17 

55 

5,857 

9 

8 

17 

10 

11 

21 

19 

19 

30 

4,000 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

a 

Total 

65 

32 

97 

03 

31 

114 

140 

63 

211 

Mean 

10.93 

10.14 

10167 

10.84 

9» 29 

10.42 

10.88 

9.72 

10.53 

’ S.D* 

* 2.700 

3.106 

2.877 

2.709 

21609 

2.780 

2.705 2.952 

2.823 


It will bo at onoo soon that ono trend — the higher average 
'mental ago' score of boys than that of girls, is rotainod in Grade V alaoi 
But the, other trend, about, tho difforont between rural and urban children) 
is rovorsod in this grade, hero both urban boy3, and urban girls, have highe 
average 'mental age' scoros than rural boys and rural girls, respectively, 
Hero again, wo know the ag° rango of thu subjects was 9^- to 11 year, as 
recorded from tho school registers. Bio minimum avorago montal ago for 
any group is 10.93, (male, urban), which fits in nicoly with oxpoctations, 
All tho difforont group moans have boon brought together in Table 12-4* 

Table 12-4 

Distribution of m&an 'mental ago 1 scoros for different groups 


of all the throe grades 


Grade, and Sex 

u 

N 


N 

Rural y 

Mean 

Urban 

N 

+ Rural 

Mean — 

Grade I 

Male 

Female 

Total 

66 

42 

108 

6.03 

5,52 
5.83 

61 

35 

96 

6,54 

5.79 

6.27 

127 

77 

204 

6.28 

5.64 

6.13 —- 

Grade 11 

Male 

Female 

Total 

57 

39 

96 

7.06 

6.76 

6,94 

66 

26 

92 

7,48 

7.04 

7,35 

123 

65 

188 

7.28 

6,87 

7.14 _ 

Grade V 

Male 

Female 

Total 

65 

32' 

97 

' 10.93 
10,14 
. 10,67 

83 

31 

114 

10,84 

9.29 

10.42 

140 

63 

211 

10.88 

9.72 

10.53 _ 

All grads:Male 
' Female 

Total 

188 

113 

301 

8.04 

7*26 

7.74 

210 

92 

302 

8,54 

7.52 

0.16 

398 

205 

603 

8.30 

7.28 

7,95 


S.D. = 2.97 
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We pass on to the consideration of the next variable, that ig 
Intelligence Quotient, 

Z, Intelligence Quotient - IQ . The measure called 'intelligence quotient r 
or IQ in short is measured by dividing the obtained mental age by the 
chronological age of the subject, and then multiplying the quotient by 
hundred, and rounding off to drop all decimals. 

In this study the chronological age of tho subject had been reoorded 

. t 

from the admission register maintained by the school. At the outset, it 

' i i 

has to be admittod that the recorded ages of children are' by no means 
accurate. Many times* fictitious dates of birth aro recorded, which 
usually make a child's ago Tower than what it actually is. Many times, 
dates at random are recorded as birth dates; bocauso the parents ox guardians 
may not be sure about that. Many children’s birth dates are recorded as 
falling on 1st January, or 1st July. It is therefore reasonable to assume 
that the ages aro not very accurate, and therefore, the derived IQ measures 
aro also not vory accurate. These measures aro at best taken as suggestive. 

Tho frequoncy distributions of IQ moasuros for different groupings 
of Grade I subjocts aro shown in Tablo 12-6, 


Table 12-5 

Frequency distributions Of IQ scores of difforent groupings 
. of subjects of Grade I 


IQ' class 
Intervals 

URBAN 

Malo Foipalo 

Total 

Male 

RURAL 

Fc'fnalc 

Urban + Rural 

i ‘ Total "Male Fenaslo Total 

153-29-170,0 g 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

136.57 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 ^ 

3 

119.06 

6 

3 

9 

4 

1 

5 

10 

4. ■- 

- 14 

103.14 

9 

3 

12 

' 17 - 

5 

22 

26 

8. 

■ 34 

86,43 

12 

6 

18 

26 

10 

36 

■ 38 

16. 

54 

69.71 

21 

15 

36 

8 

14 

22 

29 

29 

- 58 

53.00 

13 

14 

27 

4 

4 

8;’ 

, / 

17 

18 

35 

Total 

66 

i 

42 

108 

61 . 

v «■- 

35 

96 

127 

77 

204 

Moan . 

’ 92.26 

. 84.12 

89.09 

99.00 

.86,86 

9&»_94 

95.50 

85.82 

91.84 

S.D-, 

- '26,78 

22.91- 

2&i54 

20*.67 

19'. 37 

. . ij. 1,.. .. 

20.81 

25,58 

21.37 

25.43 


- After taking into account, tho inhoront undependability of the 
derived IQ measures, we note,two distinct tronds in the distributions shown 
in Table 12-5. 
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First, the male samples have higher average IQ than the corres¬ 
ponding female samples, in the urban and rural schools. The differanee 
between the pairs of means appears to be substantial *— 8 IQ points 
for the urban pupils, and 12 IQ points for tho. rural children. 

) The average IQ for the rural samples appear to be somewhat higher 
than that for the urban samples - for homogenous sex groups as well a0 
for the total. 


(3) The average IQ values are uniformly below 100, it goes to the 
lowest value 6f 84,12 for urban, females, and roaches its highest 
Value to 09,00 for rural, males. This is somewhat surprising. On 
logical grounds, we would oxpect tho obtainod IQ values to be inflated, 
due to the known tondoncy for lowering tho agos of the wards while 
enrolling them in schools. Even nftor this artifacbual inflation of 
certain IQ values, the avorago is below 100, 

(4) The positive skow of tho IQ distribution is also quite pronounced. 
While tho re is a crowding at tho lowor ends, tlioro are long tails towards 
the higher onds in oach of tho distributions, so that wo find 23 cases 
(about 11.5.») who have IQ's highor than 120. 


Let us now' soo what the IQ distribution,, aro like for Grade II 
subjects. Those havo been shown in Table 12-6. 


Table 12-6 

Frequency distributions of IQ scores of difforont groupings 
of subject of grade- II 


-IQ class 
Intervals 

URBAN RURAL URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total Malo Fomalo"* _ Total Male Fomalo Total . 

153.29-170,0 

3 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

5 

1 

6 

136.57 

0 

2 

2 

5 

1 

6 

5 

3 

8 

119.86 

4 

0 

4 

2 

1 

3 

6 

1 

7 

103.14 

8 

9 

17 - 

- 15 

3 

18 

23 

12 

35 

86.43 

16 

12 

28 

26 

11 

37 

42 

23 

65 

69.71' , 

15 

4 

19 

9 

4 

13 

24 

8 

32 

53,00 

11 

12 

23 

7 

5 

12 

18 

17 

35 

Total 

57 

39 

' 96 

66 

26 

92 

123 

65 

188 

Mean 

92.95 

88.82 

91.27 

98,77 

92,92 

97,12 

9T3.07 

90.62 

94,13 

S.D, 

25,57 

22,96 

24.51 

24.95 

25,75 

‘25.18 

25.24 

24.11 

24.84 


A porusal of distributions and statistics oxhibitod in Table 12-6 
will make it clear that tho trends horo aro similar to’ that shown by subjects 

^ rad ° I ' 3110 raal ° B»ups have higher avorago IQ-than fomaW groups, 

IQ arban ’ and rural + combined samples. Again, tho average 

groups, both male and female, are higher than those for the 
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urban groups. Ono difforonco between Grade I and Grado II distributions 
should bo noted: the difforonco bo'twoon tho lowest group average of IQ 
88,12 for urban, fomalo pupils, and tho highest group average of IQ-98.77, 
has been reduced, from 14.80 IQ points to 9.95 IQ points only. This has 
somo psycho -Bo cial implications. 

" We 'Host considor the. distribution of IQ scores for differont group¬ 
ings’of Grade V. Those aro shown in Table 12-7, 

Tablo 12-7 

Frequency distribution q I IQ scores for dif ft rant 
groupings of subjects of Group V 


IQclase 

Intervals 

URBAN 

Male ■ ■ Female- 

Total 

RURAL 

Male Female 

Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total 

153.29-170.0 

1 

2 

3 ' 

4 

0 

4 

5 

2 

7 

136-. 57 

11 

2 

13 ' 

9 

1 

10 

20 

* 3 . 

23 

119,86 

" 9 

• 4 

13 -- 

15 

[• 6 

a 

24 

10 

.34 

1Q3.14 

18 

5 

23 ' 

12 

"Z 

14 

30 

7" 

i J 

'"37 

86,43 

7 

6 

13’ 

a 

6 

27 

28 

12 

40 

69.71 

16 

5 

a 

17 

8 

25 , 

33 

,15 

46 

' 53.00 

3 

8 

11 ' 

5 

8 

13 

8 

16 

24 

Total 

65 

32 

97 

83 

51 

114 

lie 

65 

ai 

Mean 

107.42 

97,59 104.10 106,86 92.55 102.96 

107.10 

95,11 103.52 

S.D. 

25.56 

30.94 

27.68 

27.13 27.03 

27.73 

26.45 

29.35 

27.70 


As in tho caso of 'mental ago' thoro is ono roversal of trends 
far IQi distributions also: tho average IQ for urban males is now found 
to bo higher than that for rural maloa, though tho difference is small - 
only 0,58 IQ points. Likewise the urban female IQ average (97,59) i is 
substantially greater than tho rural fomalo IQ average (92.55). The urban 
sample as a whole has higher average IQ compared to the rural sample. 



Tho in Hans for all th, tnroo grades 


can now be 

considered together. This i.s Wu in Table 12-8. 


Tab 3, e 12-8. 

Distribution of moan intolli .'.unno quotients* 




for 

di ffor.'lit 

groups 

of all thrai' 

■ ;rados, 


Grade and 

Sox 


urban 

RURAL 

urban+rural— 


, 

N 

Mean 

N 

Moan 

N 

Mean 

Grade I 

Male 

i 

66 

92.26 

61 

99.00 

127 

'v 

95.50 


Female 

42 

84.12 

35 

86.86 

77 

85.82 


Total 

108 

89.09 

96 

94.94 

20 4 

91.84 

Grade II 

Male 

57 

92.95 

66 

98.77 

123 

96.07 


Female 

39 

88,82 

26 

92.92 

65 

90,62 

- *■ i * 

Total 

96 

91.27 

92 

97-12 

188 

94.13 

Grade V 

Male ^ 

. 

107*42. 

83 

. 106.86 

i 4 a 

107.10 

. 

Fem al e 

32 

97.5 9 

31 

92.55 


95.11 


Total 

97 

104.ta 

114 

102.96 

211 

103.52 

All' Grades M a le 

188 

97 .-71 

210 

102.03 

00 

ca 

o 

?9.99 


Female 

11,3 

89.53 

92 

90.87 

205 

90.13 


Total 

303 

94.63 

302 

98 .63 

603 

96.64 

• 

”T 





S.D.’ 

* 25.95 


.. What -is no-toWorfliy, is tlio upward trend in the 


average IQ values for most groups n« wo got higher grades, 

> ‘ ’ 

Both m^,e samples of rural rtfad ur I ran nrvins havo IQ _ayerages 

•i, ■* 1 4 

,ttigh-&-r—thrtrr 'fOO'j even though thu IQ averages for both fenialo 
samples of the urban and rurrl areas (iro lower than 100, the 
rural sample as a whole and the urban sample as a whole, have 
IQ averages greater than 100. Again .the superiority of the 
average IQ for males is prominent, both for urban and rural 
groups,. — the difference being about 10 points among the 
urban samples and l4 points among the rural samples* 

I 

Now, we pass on tot the consideration of the ne^ 

intervening variable. 


3 ■ Social Maturity 


This variable was found to have the following, 


g 5 the minimum 'social maturity* score was 4.30 
maximum was 15.54, so that the ontlro distribution has 
shg of 13.24 points. The, frequency distributions 6f;., 





1 social niaturi ty', t scores for different groups of subjects in 
Grade I have been shown in Table 12-9. 

Tabid 12-9. 

Frequency d£s-tributdon of Social maturity scores 
for different groupings of sqbjocts of Grade I. 


Social 

Maturity, 

Score class 
Interval 

. URBAN 

Malo Female 

-. -RURAL 

Total Male Female 

Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total. 

13.93-15.540 

1 1 0 

1 1 

0 0 

0 

11 

0 

11 

12.33 

13 7 

20 

33 ' 12 

45 

46 

19 

65 

10-72 

17 l4 

31 

15 8 

23 

32 

22 

54 

9-12 

13 8 

21 

8 12 

20 

21 

20 

4i 

7.51 

a 7 

15 

5 2 

7 

13 

, 9 

22 

5.91 

4 2 

6 

0 1 

1 

4 

3 

7 

4.30 

0 4 

4 

0 0 

0 

0 

4 

A , 

Total' 

66 42 

108 

61 35 

96 

127 

77 

204,- 

Megn 

11 *2&'1>° • 11 

10., 

82 11 . 88 - 11.17 

1 1;62 " 

*rr.'69 10 '. 

59 11 .19 

S.D. 

' 2.16 2.38 

2. 

31 1.43 1.64 

1 .54 

1 

.84 2.01 i .98 

, \ 

1 1 

The 

distributions' of 

'social 

m a'turi ty_' 

s cores 


shown in Table 12.,* havo a few interesting features. Mgst 

of the distributions are negatively skewed, with a lot of 

clustering towards the high end. This is less pronounced 

for the urban females, and the rural samples, both males 

and females. Again, both the sex groups of the rural schools 

have slightly higher average 'social maturity' scores than 

their urban counterparts. 

Next, let us consider the frequency distributions 
, ■ > > 

of 'social maturity' scores for Grade IX. These distributions 

; 

are shown in Table 12-10. 

The distributions shown in Table 12-10* for 
Grade II show the same trend as shown by Grade I, save one 
important differ once; the girl's sample of Grade II has a 
higher average 'social maturity' score compared to their 
male counterpart -- in fact this group has-the highest 

average'among all the four different sex groups. What is 

< 

somewhat surprising is that all the averages, save this one, | 
is lower for Grade II groupings than for Grade I groupings. 
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Table 12-10. 


Frequency distribution 'social maturity' 

for different grou P ing s cf subjects ofLade^ 3 


So ci al 
Maturity 
Score Class 
interval 


miBAW IiUHAL 

Male Female Total Malo Female To- Male F + ^ 

tal " S e ' 


male 1 


5 

65 

55 

3!) 

14 

7 

3 


T3V93-15 

1 2,33 
10.72 
' 9.12 ‘ 
7.51 
5.91 
4.30 

Total 
. Mean . 

S.D. 


.54 3 

10 
22 
12 
6 
4 
o 


0 

I 

15 

3 

12 

3 

3 

3 


3 

25 

25 

24 

9 

7 

3 


0 
30 
22 
1 1 
3 
0 
0 


2 

10 

s 

4 

2 

0 

0 


2 

4o 

30 

15 

5 

0 

0 


3 
4o 
44 
23 

9 

4 
o 


2 

25 

11 

16 

,5 

3 

3 


57 

0 

1.92 


39 


66 26 92 

10.93- ,0.69 ,0.83 „.r* ,2.06 „ .8, 

‘ 4 - 9 Z'* 6 1.29- 1.55 ’ 1.37 1.6, '' 


1 2 3 ■ 65 188 

11 , 

2.30 1 ,Q( 


If Sex is ignored, the averages for the entire 
sample, for urb®', for. rural, and for urban and rural Mm. 
together, fall Into expected pott.rn.. But the superlori.tr 
of Grade II average, ov,r Grade I avera C es is only slight. 

baatly, the distribution of Social maturity' 

scores for different groupings in Grade V are shown Table 

12 - 11 . 

The distributions for different groupings in 

Grade V are * little erratic w 

■ 1C * now ever, the differences bet¬ 
ween overall sample moana J . 

i sex is ignored, are not great. 

One point is noteworthy; bnvo -p n 

V of Grade V have a higher 

average «social maturity' 80ora (lP nfl v 

oro, (12.08), as compared to 

o«ly 10.86 for girls of +>1 

e s e.me grade - in the rural sohooli 

But the girls of the urh 

5121 8 ohooIs have a slightly higher 
average 'social maturity' 

score than their male counterparts. 

order to have an overview of all the sub¬ 
group means, these 

0 rou e' h t : together in Table 12-12, the 
arrangement beine- = , ; 

What 41 ■ tfo r ont, so as to facilitate 

comparisons,. 
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Table ife Ml > ' 

Frequency distribution of 'social maturity' socres . 


n 

■ ■ i , 

f]bz; ( differ ent 

groupings i 

of Grade. V, 



So (3 ail-* 1 
Maturity 
Scores 
Class InJ- 
terval. 

urban 
, 1 1 , 

Male Female 

Total' 

l 

RURAL 

' 'Male - Female Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total 

13.93-15*54 1 

6 

7 

4 

3 

7 

5 

9 

14 

12*23 

29 

9 

38 

38 

6 

44 

67 

15 

82 

10.72 

15 

7 

22 

2 6 

9 ■ 

35 

41 

16 

57 

9.12 

9 

a 

17 

10 

7 

17 

19 

15 

34 

7.51 

6 

2 

8 

5 

4 

9 

11 

6 

17 

5*91 

5 

0 

5 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

6 

4.30 

0 

0 

0 

0, 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

Total 

65 

32 

97 

83 

31 

114 

148 

63 

2 11 

Mean 

11 .33 

11.9,5 

, 11.54 

12.08 

10.86 

11.75 

11.75 

11 • 41 

11.65 

S.D. 

2.11 

1 .74 

2.01 

1.53 

2.20 

1.81 

1.81 

1.98 

1,90 

Table 12 12, . 


Distribution of means of 'social maturity scores' 
for different groups of subjects in all the three 

grades. 


Grade' and Sex 

URBAN 


RURAL 

URBAN 

+ RURAL 


N 

M G an 

N 

M 0 ari 

N 

. M e an 

Grade I Male 

66 

11 .28 

61 

11 .88 

127 

11.69 

Female 

42 

10.11 

35 

11.17 

77 

10.59 

Total 

108 

10 .82 

' 96 

11.62 

204 

11.19 

Grade II Male 

57 

10.93 

66 

11 .74 

123 

11.37 

Femal e 

39 

10.69 

26 - 

12.06 

65 

11.29 

Total 

96 

10.83 

92 

11.83 

188 

11 .32 

Grade V Male 

65 

11.33 

83 

■ 12.08 

148 

11.75 

Female 

32 

11 .95 

31 

10.8.6 

.63 

11 .‘4i 

Total 

97 

11 .54 

114 

11.75 

211 

11 .65 

All Grades Male 180 

11.19 

210 

11.91 

398 

11.57 

Female 113 

10.84 ' 

92 

4*.’32 

205 

11’.05 

Total 

30 1 , 

. 11.05 

3£2 ; 

, 11.72 

603 

11.39 


A close examination of mean values of 'social 


maturity' scores for different groups will’ bring out two 
features worthy of noto. First, the difference between 
various values is usually of low magnitude - th© lowest 
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-vora.se for any group ia 1p ( . 1 1 (female, urban, Grade 

and the highest averag'e for nny group is 12,08 (m a i Q _ 

' ' » rural, 

grade V) - which is only a differ once of 1.97 points, s 0 
condly, the rural sub-samples, iruJ fch, entire group Q f a ub 
jects seem to h-.vo a systematic U 1 H "vor their urban colin- 
terparis, in the scores j.for- ' s o clal maturity'. This trend 
holds.for all 'three averages for th* thro© grades, ignoring 
sex-groups i comparison between 10 pairs of averages shows 
that in nine such pairs, the rural group average i a greater-. 
in jhagni'tud© than its urban counterpart. This is a very imi 
portant finding - because it is somowhat contrary to our 
.ordinary expectations. We will have" to go into its impli¬ 
cations later. 

Wo now turn to tho considerations of the next 
intervening variable, viz Moral-ethical development. 

M flral-Qthical Development« This t intervening variable 
■-was --sought, .to be. u t ensured by tho snuciol scale hamed, 'moral . 
relativism* . This instrument yields a composite score. I t 

WaS ,f ^ Und ‘ that ti?,e score was 0 and the highest score 

was 26 iOO . The frequency “distributions of 'moral relativ- • 
ism' scores for different groups o subjects of grade I are 
shown in. Table 12 - 13 , 

P 0 rusal of the distributions and averages of' 
moral relativism 1 scores for Gr.ad .0 I groupings will show, 

- -- urban samples have higher averages than their 

rupal counterparts. Again, whereas in the urban schools, 
the male pupils have a higher average 'moral relativism' 

" ~'' e * ^-^^tion is reversed in the rural school, where 

S‘ s have a higher average moral relativism' score 
than, the boys, . Girls' scores of tho rural school are 
characterized by greater variability citflo , ■ 

et us now consider tho sai.w types of distri-^ 
for Gfade11 - These are, ? huwn in Table, 12-l4. 

Thp distributions of TatUo 12-14 show ; one in- ’ ! 

teresting trend — the'Averages for tho girls are invariably . \ 

p* -wrn . ..jgj 
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Tiable _ 12-13 


Frequency distributions of 'moral relativism 1 
scores for different groupings of Grade I, 


Moral Rela- 
tiviam Sco re 

urban 


RURAL 


URBAN + RURAL 

Class Inter¬ 
val * 

Male Female Total 

Male 

Female 

To tal 

Mai e 

Female Total 

22.29-26.00 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0, 

18*57 

1 1 
■i 

2 

0 

0 

0 

' \ 

1 2 

14.86. 

12 6 

18 

3 

7 

10 

15 

13 28 

11.14 

29 17 

46 

19 

6 

25 

48 

23 71 

7-43 

21 12 

33 

32 

17 

49 

53 

29 82 

3*71 

2 6 

8 

6 

5 

11 

8 

11 19 

0.00- 

1 0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 2 

Total 

66 42 

108 

61 

35 

96 

127 

77 20 4 

M e an 

12.4411 .79 

1)2.19 

10.30 

10.91 

10.52 

11.4 1 

11.39 11.4o 

S. D. 

3-35 3.33 

3-34 

2.81 

3.25 

2.97 

3.13 

3.29 3..07 



Table 12 

-14. 





1 

Frequency distributions of r mornl relativism 1 soores 
for different groupings of subjects of 

Grade it 

M 0 ral Rela¬ 
tivism Score 
Class Inter¬ 
vals, 

urban 

Male Female Total 

RURAL 

Male Female 

1 Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total 

22.29-26.00 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O 0 

18.57 

1 4 

5 , 

0 

V 

1 ' 

1 

5 6 

14.86 

9 11 

20 

l4 

8 

22 

23 

19 42 

11.14 

17 11 

28 

23 

8 

31 

4o 

19 59 

7.43 

24 12 

. 36 . , 

26 

8 

34 

50 

20 70 

3.71 

5 1 

6 

3 

1 

4 

8- 

2 10 

0.00 

1 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 1 

Total 

57 39 

96 

66 

26 

92 

123 ’ 

65 188 

M e an 

11.4713.38 

■T2.25 

11,80 

12.96 

12.13 

n .6_5 

. 13.22 12.19 

s.a. 

3.42,3.55 

3.58 

2,82 

. 3 , 26 , 

2.98 - 

3.11 

3.44 3.30 

1 - ' 

. ■ 




j 1 




A 


A 


schools. Again, while rural boys have slightly higher average 
'moral relativism' score, than urban boys, the reverse is 
true for girls, i 

We can now go on to a consideration of the 
distributions of the 'moral relativism' scores obtained by 


I 
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subjects of Grade Vi Those distributions a ro shown ±n T bl 
12-15 i , 

, . It will, bo notol thn.t the average for boys in 

the urban schools is now highest, followed by th*t 

j >“‘ac xor Urban 

girls; the rural boy's average is still further lower- 

- — v- . M p and 

the rural girl's avorago is the lowest* . 

I m __. 

' ’ ! ' ?hG oystomatic variation of tho ' m aral rel a tivi 8m . 
score fne ana as ono goes from Grade I through Grade'V ‘ - 

easily soon fromTabio 12 - IS, -whore all tho sub-gronp mema ' 
have been brought together.; ■ i 

It will be noted that there is a systematic in¬ 
crease in the value of average ' m oml relativism' score, a a 
ohe goes from grade I through. Grade II to Grade V, both for 
■urban and rural samples. Again, if sex-grouping is i'gn^ed, “ 
the urban students seem to have a slight advantage over 

ounterparta in the rural areas, for each of the three 
grades. No systematic trend i s apparent with regard to one 
.sax being better than tho other. 

With this, wo can turn to tho consideration of 
last intervening variable, namely, social acceptance. 

5. ■ So cial^AocoEtance. This variable was sought to be 
' —^ b y administering a simple, ...oar. sociometric' typ^ 

,of instrument, called, 'name your friends' ’test.-' Prom the 
number of choices received by the members of the sample, / 
bis or her classmates ( p r sectiomnatos) , .his ' so cio- 

n,Strl ° StatUS lndeX ’ calculated by the method of 

weighted summation of the three choices. First, second 

and third choices received tho 3 0 

J t *■ % ana 1 weightage respectively. 

<U‘»trdl.uti cnB . of 1 sociometric stf 1 tus' indices 

for different groupings in rv a T 

b n Grade I are shown in Table 12-17. 

The only point worthy of note in the various 
distributions shovn in Table 1a . I7 ia thelr extveme posltl „ 

crowding of score,s towards the lowered of the 
scale, characteristics .n J ... 

.. 11 the distributions, shoving -that ' 

.bmples aid not contain, 


L mahy popular stars among them* 





Frequency distribution, of 'moral relativism 1 scores 
for different grouping’s o.f jsuhjn-c-ta- of Grade Vi 


J- 

Moral Rela¬ 
tivism score 


URBilN 

l » 

RURAL 


. 

URBAN + 

rural 

Class Inter-.. 

' val♦. 

"Male" 

Female Total 

Male Female 

Total 

Male Female Total 

- •' r 1 - 

^ “ 

22 . 29 - 26.00 

2 

1 3 

1 0 

1 

3 

1 

4 ' 

18.57 

16 

6 22 

8 1 

9 

24 

7 

31 ■ - 1 

14.86 

18 

9 27 

34 12 

46 

52 

21 

73 

11.14 

;13 

6 19 

26 10 

36 

39 

16 

55 

7.43 

14 

8 22 

12 6 

18 

26 

14 

4o 

3.71 

2 

2 4 

2 ,,--2 - 

4 - ■ 

4 

' 4 

8 

0 . 00 ' " 

To 

o 0 .. 

0 Q 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

65 

,32 97 

83 '31 H4 

i 48 

63 

211 

M 0 an 

15.42 

•14.63-15.15 ■ 

14.5'3'13.39‘' 

i 4 .22 

‘ l4. 

92 14.02 

14,74 

S.D. 

. ,A*Al 

4.72 

- 3T3T-~3'.'54‘ 

" 3.~4o 

■ 3. 

93 4.18 

* 4.oi 


- 


• 




- 


Table, il-2-16. 


, 1 « 

Distribution'of mean of ' m oral relativism' scor^js 
among different groups of Subjects in-all- the thl-e 
. ‘ grades 


L v 

Grade and 1 Sex 

URBAN 

. .N. . - * - — 

rural 

. N . ..... -- 

X-- 

urban + 

N 

RURAL 

Jx 

Grade I Male 

66 

12,44 

61 ’ . ■ 

10.30 

’l27 

- J , 1 < 

11,4,1’ " ■ 

1 1 

Female 

42 

11 .79 

35 

10.91 

77 

11.39' 

To tal - 

108 

12.,19 

90 

10,52 

204 

11 .4o 

Grade II Male 

57 • 

11.47 

66 

11 ,80 

123 

11 ,65, r . 

Female 

39 

13.38 

■26 

12.96 

65 

13.2^. ; 

To tal 

96 

12.25 

92 - 

■12.-13 _ 

1.88. , ... 

T 2 (19 - - 

Grade V^^Male 

r 6 5 

15.42- 

83 - ' 

14 *53 


- 14.92- 

■Female 1 

' ‘ * ( 1 

. ‘ 32 

14.63 

31 

13.39 

6.3 

14.02 

1 ’ " Total , 

97- 

15 ..15 

-1314 

14,2’2 

211 

14 . 74 . , _ 

-■All ..Grade s- Mai e 

-das" 

'if3; 17 

^ -t- “ J 

210 

12.44 

398' 

12.79 

Female 

0 r ” 1 

.113 

• 13.14 

92 

12.33 

205 

12.77 

Total 

'301 

13*16 

302’ - ' 

■ 12V.41 

ro 

0 

VO 

12.78 

■ 

. 1 1 * 

‘ 1 • 

- ’’ ■ , ! 1 

l 1 * 1 

■ S.D 

l 

. = 3.82 


i r > ' 

’The distributions of 


1 sociometric status* 


indices 


. for different groupings in Grade XX are shown in Table 12-18, 


! , l»" K 
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■laoio m-ij . 

Frequency distributions of 1 scciom itn 
indices for different , ;ro upi„ a of &ad 0 |* <?tua ' 


URBAN 


RUnAL 



■ Zk . ,17-28,20 
20.14 . 

16.11 

12*09 

0.06 

4.03 

0.00 



0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.4 

3 

7 

■ 3 

0 

12 

10 

22 

11 

6 

49 

29 

78 

46 

29 

66 

.4 2 . 

108 

61 _ 

35 

2.70 

2.77 

2.73 

2.34 

1.89 

3.29 

3.08 

3.^0 

3.25 

2.32 



.Tabl 

u 1 2 ~ 

18. 


0 

0 

0 

1 

3 

17 

75 


0 

0 

0 

2 

7 

23 

95 


0. 

0 

0 

0 

3 

16 

58 


4 "■ rnm k* m ^ M ^ 

0, 
;o. 
o,. 
2 

10 
39 
153 


96 12 7 77 . 2q4 


8° dome trie 

'S-tatus Judi 
? ea Class ' 

intervals., 

“^* 17 ^ 28 ^ 0 “ 

20,14 ‘ 

16.11 . 

12,09 

8 .06 • 

4.03 ■ 

0 ,00 •' 1 

~ — —_. 

" 

I » * 

' T °tal 
Mega 

. S.D.’ 


indlces^o^^f^^j^ 3 ' ci ‘ f sociomutric stati 

LTOUpiuea of Grade II. 


URBAN — --—— - 

u 1 „ UURAL URBAN + RURAL 

einale Total Malo'Toinalo Total Male Female-Total 

« r ' 


O' 
0 
0 
-1 
4 
6 

46 ' 


O' 

0 

0 

V 

1 

9’ 

28 



"0 

"0 

0 

0 ■* 

0 

0 

0 “ - 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

' / 

1 

0 

1 

0 ' 

1 

1 

0 

. 1 . 

2 . , 

0 

1 

. 1 ... 

. 1 

. .2 

3. .. 

5 

1 

1 • 

2 

5 

2 

7 

15 

12 

5 ■ 

17 

18 

14 

32 

74 

52 

18 

70 ' 

98 

46' 

144 

96 

66 

26 

92 

120 

" l»< ^ ^ 

65 

188 

2,56 

2.62 

317 3 

2.93 

2.4 9 

3.21 

3.74 

J.l 4 

3.19 

4.76 

3.70 

3.02 

3.82 

3.43 


Q distributiona of 1 sociometric status 1 

• in dice a for Gra(Je 

(ij ^ • er ° E ' ;re ^ v - r o consistent trendsj 

9 higher civerajjas than their male cou* 

P ta > in both 1 urban ^ " ' ‘ .. 

have in- 11 rural samples; and (g) rural. sart 

higher , . /.v 

than oqunterpart .. - :# 
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Table 12-19 

Frequency distribution of T sociometric Status' Indices 
fen different groupings of Grade V, 


Sociometric 

Status index 
Class inter¬ 
val* 

URBAN 

Male Female 

Total 

RURAL 

Male Female 

Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total 

24.17-28.20 

1 

0 

1 

0 0 

0 

1 

0 1 

20.14 

0 

0 

0 

2 0 

2 

2 

0 2 

16.11 

4 

1 

5 

1 0 

1 

5 

1 6 

12.09 ■■ 

6 

1 

7 

4 2 

6 

10 

3 13 

8,06 

4 

1 

5 

8 4 

12 

12 

5 17 

4.03 

5 

11 

16 

13 4 

17 

18 

15 33 

0.00 

45 

18 

63 

55 21 

■76 

100 

39 139 

Total 

65 

32 , 

97 

83 31 

114 

148 

63 211 

Mean 

4.82 

4.oo 

4.55 

4.18 3.80 • 

. 4.07 

4.46 

3.89 4,29 

S.D. 

6.24 

4.07 

5.61 

4.79 4.34 

4.66 

5.47 

4.20 5.12 


Table 12-20 

Distribution of mean f sociametric status' 
indices among different groups of subjects 
in all three grades. 


Grade and Sex 

urban 

N 

X 

rural 

N 

X 

urban + 

N 

RURAL 

X 


Grade I Male 

66 

2.70 

6 i 

2,34 

127 

- 2.54 


Female 

42 

2.77 

35 

1 .89 

77 

2.37 


Total 

108 

2.73 

96 , 

2.18 

20 4 

2.47 


Grade 11 M a le 

57 

2.35 

66 

2.62 

123 

2.49 


Female 

39 

2.86 

26 

3-73 

65 - 

3.21 


Total 

96 

2.56 

92 

2.93 

188 

2.74 


Grade V Male 

65 

4.82 

83 

4.18 

1 48 

4,46 


Female 

32 

4.00 

31 

3.80 

63 

3.89 


• Total 

97 

4.55 

114 

4.07 

211 

4,29 


AH Grades M a le 

188 

3.86 

210 

3-15 . 

398 

3.24 


Female 

113 

3-15 

92 

3*05 

205 

, 3.11 


To tal 

301 

3.26 

302 

3.12 

603 

3.19 







SD a 

4.07 
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_ The distributions of 1 sociomotric status* 

* 

cos far differsnts groupings in Grado. V are shown in Table 

i 

12 - 19 • . 

Too t.r'nds fr'ir-t vor . exhibited by different 
groupings in Grade II are completely roversed by groupings 
in Grade V: males havo higher averages than females, and 
urban groups have higher averages than rural groups. 

The systematic variations in tho magnitude 
of average 'sociometric status' indices, from one subgroup 

-—I 

to another can 'bo seen better when thoso are brought to¬ 
gether. This has been dona in Tab'lo 12-20. 

Several interesting trends 1 may be'underlined 
* . » 

from Table 12.20. First is the substantial increase, in the' 
average sociometric stotua'indices 'from Grade I and IT to 

_ -* jt 

Grade V, which holds more consistently in the rural groups 

( than for the urban groups. Secondly, tho girls included in 

, — * •* \ 
i " . 

the sample usually have scored lower than their male counter- 

. ' . . - * 

-. parts.' There are" a few exceptions too: for example, females 
,of grade II both In not urban and rural schools have higher . 
"hv-ej;age3 than their-mala counterparts. Thirdly, What is not 
clear from Table 12-20, the .fact that there is considerable 
variability in the distribution of sociometric status scores, 
has to be kept in mind." 1 That isj in -most groups, only. .a, 

'« " ■ r ►, 

stray, sociome'tra.c leaders appear to have been seleoted. 

/' ^i-'th this wb come to the and of bur description 

- v - ^ , » 

, , of the performance of the subjects in the five intervening 

' 1 ■*> ‘' 

variables'. /We hr-o. now in‘a pos’ition to consider how the 
s,ani'p-.subjects have performed in the tests' constituting the 
dependent variables. This we do in the-next chapter?• 


1 
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Chapter 13 


Performance In Dependent Var iab les t 
(1) Achievement in Hindi 

, 1 l — 

The achievement tests in Hindi, for £ach of the 

• - 1 j 1 

three grades, wore so fashioned that, it yielded three sub- 
test scores, and total score, ob-tained by summing the three 
sub-test scores. Of course, tho contents of these tests were 
different from grade to grade, with only one sub.test,' sub- 
test III being common to both grade X and grade IX. For this 

■’ : I- . 

reason, the question of comparability between grades does not 

arise, because a common scale was not being used. The petf- 

’■* ’** » 

formances should, therefore, be considered for each grade 
separately. 

The frequency distributions of achievement scores 
<■ • in sub-test I of the Hindi achievement test for different 

.i , ; 1 

.. groupings in Grade I are_shown in Table 13 1 . 

Table 13-1 

- • * .• 1 . < ■ 

^ Frequency distributions of scores in sub-test 

X of the achievement test in' Hindi of different 
groupings of grade I 


Scores in . 




i 11 * • • 





sub-test I 

URBAN 


RURAL 


urban + rural 

Class 

Intervals 

Male 

' Female 

To tal 

Male Femal'e 

Total Male 

Female 

Total 

31.71-37.00' 

0 

' 0 

,- o - 

0" ■ ‘ '0 ' 

0 

0 ' 

0 

0 

26.43 

10 

7 ■■ 

17 *i ■ • 

14, . ■ ,-9 -. . 

, 23 

24 

1,6 

40 

1.14- 

8 

8 

16 

12 4 

1 6 

20 

12 

32 

15.86- 

9 

8 

17 

i 1 ■ r ' 

5 3 

8 

14 

11 

25 

10.57+ 

"9 

9' ' ' 

10 ' 

4 “C 

5 

13 

10 

23 

5.29- 

8. 

3 

1,1 

3 i 'iif>''2 a 

■-> <5 

i ir‘1 \ 

. ■ 

16 

0.00- 

22 

.7 - 

29 

23 ' 16 

39 

V 

.23 

68 

Total 

66 


108 

61 35 

96 

127 

’ 77 

20 4 

Mean 

'12.85 

■iS.64 

14.32 

14.25 i'3.0'6 

VS .81 13^5^5.01 

14.10 

S.D. 

10 J 32 

"9.37 

10.09- 

•1-1.7-8 12 .-5 3 

12 

iOl IV. 

39/^0.92 

j 

11 .03 


-■it* i 


f It will be seen that all the distributions are 

_ i i i , - . , f r 1 . ft i ‘ « i •- 

’ u-shaped and b:.mod«X - with peacks on the lower and higher 

,-i . i. i , , , , i ,T I * 

ends of the scale. Otherwise, there is no clear-cut trend 
from group to group, oither in terms of sox, or in terjns of 

• - t LfiOM yd n . ■,., j i; > "*■ i • - \,’i * x 1 *. fc 0 i ?, i’ 

location of schools. Urban males have lowest average, fo— 





followed by rural females, then rural males , 

' anq i a st 

urban females. 

The distribution of scores in the suh * 

u«-Test n of 

the language achievement tost arc shown in Table 

3-2 * 

Table 13-2. 

Frequency distributions of scores in sub-test rr 
' of the Achievement Tost in Hindi of diff et . e t AI 

groupings of grade I 011 


Scores in 
sub-test II 
Class 
Intervals 


UJRBAN rural 

MaU *-al. To tal Male Fe- Ifctal %t 

raalo aj,B 


URBAN + rural 


- - 


— 




0 

0 

0 

0 

0 . 

-G, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

r 1 , 

0 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

9 

21 

25 

21 

4 6 

11 

4 

15 

23 

v 1 

15 

38 

38 

22 

60 

79 

4l 

120 

61 

35 

96 

127 

77 

204 

5 ; 

11 5.57 

5.28 

500 

6.91 

5.91 

6. 

24 6.68 

6.37 

6.26 

6.66 

6M 


41.14-48. 
34.26-^-- 
27-43- 
20.57* 
■13-71- 
6.8$^ 
0,00*- 


00 



0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

12 

4i 


0 

0 

0 

0 

Id 

11 

19 

42 


5.47 8.02' 

6 ,28 6.64 


0 
0 
0 
0 

25 
23 
60 

108 
6.46 
6.51 


P 0 rusal of figures shown in Table 13-2 will lndi- 
Cate the overall trend ofthe distribution of'group means . 

r sub-test II scores. Both in urban a nd rural schools, ■' 
.gillls seem,to have done 1 consistently better than the 

bpys, The wb,an:‘sample as a whole appears to have done' 
hettafi, than the rural sample. ' 

' 1 T ' le ^ re 9uency distributions of scores in sub-test 

.-III, Tor groupings Grado j are shoKn ln IabIi 

13-3.- 

skewness of the distribution haS .be come i-mors 
pronounced f nJ , ■ 

°ros in bub-test III, f or all the sub-sample 

The .trend shown f or sub "+« i" 

T0st II:-scores is repeated, even more 
strongly in sub-test ttt s 

i s °oress .the female groups are dis - 

tinc^iybet^ er . th 

111 ma l® counterparts, in urban as veil 
a*-rural schools. Again ' 

. * 6,ain ' tl ? e urban boys as well as girls 

uave scored bettor +.* ■ 

cn their rural counterparts. . ,7.S^ 


?u3Sw3k 
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Table 13-3 


Frequency di's tributloiTs of scores in sub-test III 
of the Achievement Test t in Hindi of different gr- 
, oupings in Grade I 


Sco res-- in - 

sub-test III 

Class 

Intervals 

URBAN 

Male Female 

To¬ 

tal 

rural 

Male Female Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male Female Total 

41.14-48.00 

8 

5 

13 

0 

2 2 

8 

7- 

15 

34.2 6 - 

3 

6 

9 

2 

4 6 

5 

10 

15 

27 . 43 - 

4 

4 

8 

7 

3 io 

1 1 

7 

18 

20 . 57 - 

4 

5 

9 

7 

.1 8 

11 

6 

17 

13 . 71 - 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 3 

4 

4 

- 8 

6.86- 

3 

3 

6 

5 

2 7 ' 

8 

7 

- 13 

0.00- 

42 

16 

58 

38 

22 60 

80 

38 

- 1 18 

■', To tal ■' 

66 

42 

108 “ 

"61 

35 96 

127 

77 

204 

M^an ' 1 

1 1 .62 

18.98 

14.48 9.02 

ii .43 9.90 10.37 15.54 12.2,4 

■ S ,D,• 

17.28 

17.29 

17.5£ 

! 12.56 

‘ 16.45 i4.06 15.19 16.91 16.01 


The total of the three sub-test scores was ob¬ 


tained for each subject, giving a total soore in Hindi achie¬ 
vement test. The..v.c!riou.s. distributions for• this total'"Shores 
in Hindi achievement; a ro shown in Table 13-4. 

1 

Several interesting points are worth under¬ 
lining in the, distfib\Lfci.ans for total--scores in the Hindi 
achievement'test shown.-in-Table 13-4. First, the difference 
between mean scores -for"'Ofban males, rural malesj 1 and rural 
.females, is very slight-;""But the moan for urban female 
group is quite high._Du.9...to this , factor- alone, the -me-an"fO'r 

i , 1 ' 1 

the urban sample as a whole is larger than that for the rural 
~s aiflpl e> ,- 
..— — In order- to h ave -- a'"bT£ar~“6 v e r-view of the way 

• . . / l . - 1 " j ' 

, * I I r i 1 i 1 i 1 * 

that the magnitudes of the different group means vary, in 

' 1 

the' different sub-tests, and the total score, for grade I 
children, these are shown together in Table 13-5« 

' Close examination of the mean values given in 

> » *' ! V 

Table 13-5 will at once point out that the urban groups 
generally, and urban females specially, have scored higher 
than their counterparts in the rural groups. Whereas the 
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Tablo 13-4. 

Frequency distributions of total scores in Hindi 
Achievement test of differunt grouping of Grade X. 



29,94 43.64 35.27 28.38 29.77 28.89 29.15 37,34 "m 

32 .l 9 __ 31 I 9 §_ 32 . 65 ^ 27 i 30 __ 33 i 63 _ 29 _. 59 ___ 29 : . 94 _ 32.75 ‘ 


Table 13-5 


Distribution of, mean values of scores in the three 
sub-tests and their total, of the achievement teat 
in Hindi for different groupings in 
Grado T.. 


Sub-test and sex 


URBAN 
N Mean 


RURAL 

N M u an 


URBAN + RURAL 
N Meta 


Sub-Test I Male 66 
Female 42 
""Total""103 





Total 108 


Total Test Male 66 
Female 42 


29.94 

43.64 


28.38 

29.77 


29.15 
37-3^ 


Total 108 


35.27 


28.8 9 


32*26 


superiority of the urban males ovor the rural males is .only 
slight, the same of urban females ovor the rural females is 


far more pronounced. In fact, in' sub-tost I, the average for 
rural boys is greater than that for urban boys, 

■ • N Q xt, vs can move on to a consideration of the 

performance of the subjects of Grade II in the Hindi achieve¬ 
ment te sts , - 













Performance of Children of Grade II in H-indi Achievement Test 
As in Grade I, the Hindi Achievement Test, for 
Grade II, has also throe parts, sub-Test I ( sub-Test II and 
sub—Test III. By summing the scores obtained by any S in all 
the three sub-tests, a total score is also obtained. 

Frequency, distributions of scores ~ili sub-Test I, 
made by different groupings of subjects of Grade II,' are - 

• i I 

shovn in Table 1#-6. . . ... -- - - 

Table 13-6. 

I 

Frequency distributions of scores in sub-Test I 
in Hindi obtained by different groupings of 

Grade II. 


Score in■ 

Hindi sub-Test 

. URBAN 


RURAL 

URBAN 

+ RURAL 

Class Inter¬ 
vals . 

Male 

Fern al e 

To tal 

Male 

Female To¬ 
tal 

.Male.-F.emale Total- 

31. 1 1-37.00 

i 

0 

,» 1 l 

0 

O 

•. 1 t 

0 . - . 

0 . • 0 

■ 0 

0 0 

'26.43- 
2i.i4 

' q 

, 1 

.0~ - , * |j ' 

0 

o-. 

O 

—o -- 

. 0 

-o - - - 

.0 ... 1 0 

~0' * 0 

• - 0 

0 

o • * 0 

0 0 

15.86- 

5 

4 

9 

4 ■ 

1 5 

9 

5 14 

10.57- 

15 

19 

34 

17 

9 26 

32 

28 60 

5.29- 

18 - 

8 

26 

29 

7 36 

47 

15 62 

0.00- 

19 

O 

m 

27 

16 

9 25 

35 

17 52 

Total 

57 

39 

..96_ 

.66 

.26 - --92- 

- 123 ' 

65' * 183. 

M ean 

8 .07 

10.23 

8.23 

7.95 

8.54 8 

.12 8.01 

9.55 8.54 

S.D. 

5.31 

5.32 

5.40 

4.46 

5 .22 4 

.67 4.87 

5.24 5.06 


tt t 


, _- In-Table 1-5-6 it WiTI 'be seen'that the girls have 

averaged higher scores both from urban and rural schools. . 

B u t the urban-rural differences arc slight. ” ‘ • 

‘w* 

, The frequency distributions for scores in sub- 

Test II made by different groupings of grade are next sjho.wn. 

“ w \ 

in Table 1| -7. 

*■' The'most noteworthy feature of the distributions 

shown in Tabl Q 1?-7 is the marked superiority of the urban 
girls over all other groups-,,., The .difference between the UFban 
boys and rural boys is slight.' M 0 st of the distributions ^re 
either rectangular or multi-modal showing pronounced hete¬ 
rogeneity of tlio samplers. 

Lpstly, the frequency dis tributiolis of scores 







made by sub jocts. or-gin^ to Cm do II in sub-Test XXX of 

tho Hindi Achievai'-en t Tost are shown in Table 13-8,> 

Tablo 13-7. 

Frequency distribution of scores in Sub-Test II 
in Hindi obtained by differ, nt groupings of Grade n 


Score in £‘ - ”1 
Test II Class 

eub- 

URBAN 


RUiuiL 



URBAN + 

rural 

Intervals 

Male 

Female 

To tal 

Male Female 

Tote 

il Male Female 

Tqtal 

41.14-48.QO 

9 

14 

23 

4 

1 

5 

13 

15 

28 

34.26- 

5 

8 

13 

7 

1 

8 

12 

9 

21 

27.^3- 1 

9 

3 

12 

9 

3 

12 

18 

6 

24 

20 •57'* 

3 

4 

7 

13 

8 

21 

16 

12 

2 B 

13.71- 

5 

0 

5 

8 

. 1 

9 

13 

1 

14 

6 . 86 - 

8 

2 

10 

9 

4 

13 

17 

6 

23 

0 . 00 - 

18 

8 • 

26 ■ 

16 

8 

24 

34 

16 

50 

—— -- T -“ 

Total 

57 

39 

96 

66 1 ' 

26 

92 

123 

65 

188 

M e an 

20 . l4 

30.26 

24.25 

19.45 17.50 

18 

.90 19 

.77 25.15 

21,60 


-16.93- 

- -17-t44 

- 17.77 

-14.05 13.77 

13 

.92- 15 

.47” 15.79 

"16.03 



Table 1 3-8 * 


Frequency distributi eiiS 'Of scores Ubtainod in _ 
Sub-Tost III >>f the Hindi Ac hi ovr i.-ut Tost by- ' 
different groupings of (Tr-vlo IX s 


,1 * 

' ' ’ * 


Score, in 
Hindi Sub- 
Test III 
Class In¬ 
tervals 


URBAN ■ RURAL ■ URBAN + RU2AL. 

Male Female Total Male Fomalo Total Mai® Female Total 


4 1,1 4^8.06 

0“ 

,6 ’ 0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

34.,29-. \ 

0 

o 0 

0 

,0 

0 0 

0 

, 0 

27,43-v 

• 0 - 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 ,0 

0 

0 

20 *57-. 

. «t-- 

-0 0- - 

- O- -■ 

0 -- 

0‘ 0 

0“ 

0 

1 « 1 - ■ 

2 

5 7 


p, 

1 3 

5 

8 

6 ..86- 

25 

14 39 

27 

14 

4i 52 

28 

GO 

, 0,00- 

30 

20‘ ‘50 

38 

12 

50 68 

32 

100 

To tal 

57 -1 

39 96 

66 

26 

92 123 

65 

188 

Mean 

5.-93 

7-33 1 ''6.50 

5.89 

6.50 

6.07 5.91 

7 

.00 6 

S.B. 

1 ‘ 1 

4.-38 

4.70 ,4.54 

3.51 

2.66 

3.29 3*94 

4 

.01 3 


It will ipo soon that thu ti^dnds in. the magnet 
of group averages in sub-Tost III aro along tho Sam® lib 0fl 
"as in those for sub-Test II K only 'tho'' niagnitUdO of the 




. ordn^cqs^bet^eQn, %yeg^g$$| ,1s ot. some'what reduced.. , - 0 
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Tho dlstributi-on of group means for total scores 
in three sub-Tests for grade subjects are shown in Table 13— 
9.- 

i Table 13-9. 

Frequency distriibutionsi o-f total scores obtained 
In all'three sub—tests of tho Hindi achievement 
test, by different groupings of - Grhde XI 


Total scores 
in Hindi 
Achievement 
Test Class 
IntervaJ-a 

urban 

Male Female 

Total Male 

RURAL 

Fem al e 

To t al 

t 

URBAN + 

Male Female 

RURAL 

Total 

81.43-95.00 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

7 . 86 - 

4 8 

12 

2 

1 

3 

6 

9 

15 

54.29- 

9 9 

, 18 - 

! . 6 

1 

7 

15 

10 

25 

4°.71- 

,11 . 9 

20 

I s 

8 

26 

29 

17 

46 

27 .i4- 

. 7 2 

9 

14 

5 

19- - 

21 

7 

28 

13.57- 

12 3 

15 

l4 

7 

21 

26 

10 

30 

0,00 — 

14 7 

21 , 

J2 

.4 

16 

,26 

. .11.. 

37, 

Total 

57 39 

9,6 

66 

26 

92 

123 

65 

188 

Mean 

34 . 1 V 47779 

39.69'32771 

' 32.54 

32 '. 66 " 

’ 33.37 * 

41.69, 

.36.25 

S.B. 

21.11 24.49 

25.06 19.06 

18.14 

18.71 

20.03 

22.18 

22.IB 

- * ' 

, 1' - 


* . 

- 

•’ • ■- 

' ■ "■ 




So far as- the averages-for the total scores in 


the entirq test arc concerned, we note the repetition of the 
same trends as for the sub-test averages: the rural sample as 
a whole is worse of than the urban sample - but this primarily 
is due to tho pronounced superiority of performance by the 
girls of .the urban schools. -The differences between the 
averages .for the urban boy£7-rural boys and rural girls' ! are 

very, small. . v ' _ ... _ 

All tho dif fer ent subT^Joup average^, .in t.hs 
sub-.tests and the total test for achievement in, Hindi have 

__ ^ _ _ _ _■_> ‘__■ _ i , . _, 1 „ . „ ‘ 

been, brought together in Table 13-10 , which might help in 
examining the trendy more easily. , 

. , ■ Several points are quite clear from the averages 

■ J 1 1 1 ' J 

■ of scores in the Hindi Achievement shown in Table 13-10. The 
urban subjects as. a group ,ha,Ve .always an odgqjoyer the rural 
subjects.. But-the, difference between urban ,-sub-samples and 
their rural counterparts is x usually small) save one 






exception! the girls group from the urban sample has scored 
consistently bettor than any other comparable group, in all 
the three sub-tests. Even the rural female as a group soon, 
to have had an edge over their male counterparts, in the rural 
area, as well as in the urban area, in two sub-tests out of 

'throe';': These .characteristics might he indicative of a con¬ 
sistent psycho-cultural effect,.or it. may be a random phono- 
' menon . What actually the situation is like can be gone into, 
when we have considered the distribution of tost-sohras in th, 
Hindi achievement tost, by Ss of Grade V. To them we turn for 
consideration in the following section. 

I 

TnblO 13-10* 

Distribution of moan scoros in the * hr ®° 

■ and the total' test for achievement in H x ndi, 

, various groupings of Gra«io 


Sub-test and Sex' 


URBAN' 

Mean 


RURAL 


M^an 

7.95 


URBAN + RURAL' 
: N Mg ah 


S^b'-Tost r Male 57 8.07 66 7,95 . 

. : . JSSSii_S2—-12H2--2i5L-— 

' -. . Total 96 8,95 ^ 92 8.12 - 1 8.8 

_ 8 _ ■< rt rf rtf 

Silb-Test II Male 57 20.l4 66 19-45 123 * 

OC 36 17.50 65 25-15 


Total 


Silb-Test II Male 57 20.14 66 19-45 

F am ale 39 30.26 26 17-50 


To tal 


96 24.25 


Sub-Test III Male 57 5.93 

Female 39 7 *33 


18.90 

5.89 

6 .50 


Total 


6.50 


Whole Test Male 

Female 


57 34 

39 . 47 


92 6.07 


66 , 32.71 

26 32.54 


: Tq tal 


96 39 


188 21.6o 

123 5-91 

65 7.00 


123 33-37 

6i 


3- . Achievement in Hindi by 1 sub,jects of Grade V 

First, the frequency-’ distributions of s cor 
tained by different groupings in Grade V in Sub-Test 0 

the Hindi Achievement test are skoWn in Table 13 — 11 

" - a 14—11 * 

Two points are worthy of no to in Taoxe 

.. , vnyral school 1 

sub-test I-, the girls, both of urban schools and- ru 

have lower-averages than’ the boys. Tlie rural sample a® 


* . u * ’ - 1 " C s. y,t i, *j r Vi . • • 

** ,V f + A JT.» 
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has a lower average than the urban sample. 

The same trend ia exhibited by the group averages 
for sub-test II, shown in Table 13-12. 

" Table 13-11. 

frequency distributions of scores obtained in sub- 
Test I of the Hindi achievement test by different 
grouping’s of Grade V. 


Scores in -Hindi 
Sub-Test I 

Cl as s In- 
tervals 

urban 

Male Female 

Total 

rural 

Male Female 

To tal 

urban 

Male \ 

r + rural 

Female Total 

31 .71-37-00 

5 

0 

5 • ’ 

2 

O 

2 

7 

0 

7 

26.43- 

9 

2 

11 

4 

1 

5 

13 

3 

16 

21.14- 

9 

2 

11 

17 

1 

18 

26 

3 

29 

15 .86- 

18 

10 

28 

26 

6 

32- 

44 

16 

•60 

10.57- 

11 

10 

21 

l4 

10 

24 

25 

20 

45 

5.29- 

9 

6 

15 

16 

11 

27 

25 

17 

42 

1 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

4 

2 

6 

4 

2 

6 

8 

4 

12 

Total 

65 

32 

97 

83 

31 

114 , 

148 

63 . 

211 

Mean , 

.18.51 

i4;97 

17.34 

16.77 

12.42 

15.59 

17.53 

13.71 

16.39 

S*D. 

8.49 

6.45 

8.02 

7-51 

5.76 

7.36 

7.99 

6.09 

7-68 


Table 13-12. 


Frequency distributions of scores obtained in Sub- 
Test II of Hindi achievement 'test by different gro'u 


; 1 . 1 


1 

pings 

of Grade V. 

1 

- 

\ 

1 

. — 1 -* ■ ’ 

Scores in Hindi. 
Sub-Test II 
Class In- 

urban • 


rural 

■ 


URBAN + RURAL ■ 

tervals. 

Malo 

Femal e 

Total 

Male 

Female 

To tal 

Mai e 

Female 

To tal 

1 

4l.14-48 ,00 

0 

0 

0 

0 ■ 

* 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34.26- 

0 

0 

0 » 

0 

0 

0 

0 • ■ 

0 

0 

27 . 43 - 

,0 

0 

0 

Q- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20-.57- ‘ 

6 

0 

6- 

3 

0 

3 

9 

0 - 

• 9 

13.71- 

16 

10 

26 , 

20 

2 ’ 

22 

36 ' 

12 

48 

6.86- , , 

24 

12 

36 

37 , 

12 

49 

&1 

24 

85 

0 . 00 - 

19"" 

1 

10 

29 

23 

17 

4o 

42 . 

27 

69 






v ^ " 

" 




Total 

65 

'32 

97 

83 

31 ■ 

114 

148 

63 

211 

Mean 

10.97 

9.66 

10.54 

9.93 

-6. 8 7, 

9.10 

. 10,38 

8.29 

9.7 6 

■S.D. 

' 6.49 

4.54 

5.93 

-5.61 

3.96 

5.37 

6 .OJ, 

.. 4.2,7 

5.17 


Next, we may consider the perfbrmance by the 

i 

- ..subjects in\sub-tost III of’ the Hindi, ,acb;i'<$vef?ient test. The 

frequency distributions of this s'ub-test afe shown in Table 
13*13. 1 
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Table 13*13 « 

Frequency distributions of secret in sub-Test III 
of the Hindi achievemont tost obtained by different 

groupings of Grade V. 


Scores in Hindi 

Sub-Test III 

Clads In- URBAN 

tervals Male Female 

Total 

rural 

Male Fouialo 

To-' 

tal 

URBAN + RURAL 
■Male Female Total 

41.14-48.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

34 . 26 - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

' 0 

0 

0 

0 

• o' 

27.43- 

2 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

20,57- 

13 

3 

,16 

4 

3 

7 

17 

6 

23 

13'.'71- 

13 

11 

24 

16 

3 

19 

29 

l4 

-43- 

6 • 86 — 

23 

11 

34 

51 

18 

69 

74 

29 

103 

0.00- 

. .1-4 

- -7 

21 

11 

7 

18 

25 

l4 

39 

To tal 

65 

32 

. 97 

83 

■31 

114 

148 

6 3 

211 

Mean 

13 

*2^12.75 

13.08 

. 11 

. 3 V 10.00 

10. 

97 12,12' 

■11 

.4o 1 1.94 

1 

• S.Di 

-7*69 5.67 

7 .06 

"~5 

.19 5.48 

5. 

28 6.25 

5 

.58 6.16 


There is again nothing now in Table 13-13: the 
averages for sub-Test III, for. the different groups show the 
same trend as in the case of sub—tost Ili boys are somewhat 
bettor "than thu girls; and urban boys mul girls are better 

than'rural boys cinl girls. 

Lastly, tho frequency distributions of the scoret 
obtained by the different groups of children of grade V in 

the whole test of achievement in Hindi have been shown in 

' i ' 

Table 13-l4. 

” The to'tal scores in Hindi achievement only a_cQen 

\ \ 1 » l - 
tuate thp differences 1 between the average performance of, the 

-graup's".“ The difference between the lowest average 29*29 f 01 

rural girls is fully 13,43 points below tho highest average 

* * i " - ' * 

of 42,72,, scored by the urtial^Jiay-s-. In "the whole test, rura- 
boys are slightly bettor than the' urb’an girls * 

In order to have general perspective of the ma 

* . T ( * 

nitude of the different avorage’value of scores .in 
tests, and the entire test, for different types of groups 
within grade V, these have been brought together and showh 
in Table 13-15, 
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Table 13-.14 


Frequency distributions of total sootes of the 

Hindi achievement test obtained by different 

grouping's of grade V. 

* 


Scores in 




- 



— . . — 

Sub -Test III 







Class Ini- 

URBAN 



rural' 

URBAN + RURAL 

tervals 

Male 

Female Total 

Male Female Total ^ale 

Female Total. 

81 .43-95*°c 

1 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 2 

0 2 

61M- 

10 

1 

11 

2 

0 

2 12 

1 13 

54,29- 

8 

1 

9 

8 

1 

9 16 

2 18 

40.71- 

1 1 

1 1 

22 

24 

6 

30 35 

17 52 

27^14- 

15 

10 

.25 

25 

.8 

33 4o 

'18 58 

13.57- 

18 

9 

27 

20 

.... 15 

35 38 . 

24 62 

0 7qb- 

2 

0 

2 

3 

1 

4 5 

1 6 

Total 

65 

32 

97 

83 

31 

114 ,148 

63 211 

Mean 

42 .72 

37.38 

4o .96 

37 

.92 29 . 

29 35«57 4o.43 

33.4o 38,05 

S.D. 

20-.93 

13.19 

18.83 

16 

.19 12. 

39 15.6816.48 

12.79 17.19 





Table ip-15. 



M e an values 

of scores 

in differont sub-tests i 

and the 


whole 

test, 

of the 

achievement 

test in Hindi, 

for 


different groups 

of subjects in Grade V. 

- • 

Sub test and Bex 1 

' 1 URBAN 


RURAL URBAN + RURAL 



N 

M Q an 


N 

M 0 an , N 

Mean. 

Sub-Test I 

Male 

65 

iHbp ft 


83 

16-77 ■ 148 

17.53 

1 

Female 

32 



31 

12.42 63 

13.71 


Total 

97 

17.34 


11 4 

15.59 211 

16.39 

Sub-Test II 

! Male 

65 

10,97 


83 

9.93 148 

10.38 


Female 

32 

9 .66 


31 

. 6.87 63 

8.29 


Total 

97 

rb .54 

> ' 

114 1 

9.10' 21i 

9-76 

Sub-Test III Male 

65 

■ 13 . 25 ' 

' s * 

83 " 

■ROMES 



Female 

32 

12.75 


31. 4 .c- 

- 10.00 - 6 3 



To t al: 

97 

. 13.08 


-114- ■ 

■ 10.97'” 21-1 

11 . 94 

Whole Test 

Male 

65 

. 42 .72 


.-•-83 

■37'. 92 • -Hb 

40.43 

Fexnal e 

32 

37.318 


. • 31 , 

29 . 29 .- 63 

33*40 

T 

_ 1 

JL < 1 > 


* 

- ' 



Total 

97 , 

4o ,96 


114 .. 

35-57. , 211 

38.05 


The trends are quite clear, and can be racapi- 


. 


-tuiated hfefe j (‘l) Boy's',' to th. in rural and urban schools, have 


higher 1 aVehages than the’’girls; 1 in, all the three sub-tests, 


■\ r 


,-j.i r' ! ' ■' 


and the total. 
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(2) Urban boys axid urban girls h a vs higher aver¬ 
age's than rural boys and rural G±rla, in all the three sub¬ 
tests, and in the tathi test. 

([ 3 ). Urban sample as a whole has a higher average 

1 

than the ru-ral sample* 

• . - « , 

Ih this grade, the trends aro very consistent - 

it holds for sex grouping, for urban and local location of, 
pe'hools, ahd "for different parts of the tost as well. 

At no other grade, has the tost results been so 

1 ' 

consistently systematic, as in Grade V. It seems, by the time 
the boys and girls attain this stage of development differen¬ 
tiation becomes, fully measurable — which remains at lower than 
a sort of threshold differentiability at earlier stage of de¬ 
velopment, This is a finding "of some importance. 

In the next soction we .take up the consideration 
of-the performance of, tho. sample of 'subjects in the other test 

I ‘ 

of school achievements viz., Mathemeiticfl achievement. 

( 2 ) Achievement in Ma t h'Ctn a ti c a 

■ ihe achievement tests in mathematics were differ¬ 


ent for the different grades I, IT. ntid V. So, there iB no, ques- 
" tion of comparability of scores ns such, from one grade to 
.another. Only comparability of different groups within the 
. same grade, in-terms of sox, and location of s chool, ,-i-s-mean- 

ingful., _ „ " . - ' ’ 

■ " L ~-r~Tha frequency distribution of scores in the 

"mathematics achievement test obtained by subjects of grade I 


,*,.are shown in Table 13-10. , , 

Several interesting points are worth noting from 
.. TqJ-’le 13-1.6. Fir.gt, 'the girJ s of the urban schools have done^ 

* * ■ “ * i 1 *' 

11 _ ► ’ 1 , 9 , , .*• 

-■ 'much-better than the boys of t!h© urban- schools': but boys in 

- - 1 1 - 1 ' , ...... - ' - ‘ . ' ' r “ 

j —the rural schools have "done better than girls of tfch© rural ,,, 
school, "“Again, 'both boy's and girls of the urban schools' have 

. * -- * ~ 11 

'done better than their counterparts in the rural .schools. 

' yTXas-biy, the urban sample, as a yhol© has done better than-tb® 


rural sample as a whole. 
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Table 13-16. 

Frequency distributions ,of gcoros in Mathematics 
achievement Test by different groupings of sub¬ 
jects of Grade I 


Scores..In .. . 

Maths.Test 

01 ass,, In¬ 
tervals 

URBAN 

Male Female Total 

RURAL 

Male Female 

Total 

URBAN + RURAL 

Male FetHale Total' 

'jV* 26-4o ,'rio” 

10 

5 

15 

4' 

3 

7 

1 i( 

8 • 

22 

28,57— 

io 

5 

15 

3 

2 

5 

13 

7 

20 • 

22.86- 

4 

8 

12, 

6 

3 

9 

10 

11 

21 

17 * 14— 

2 

6 

8 

10 

1 

11 

12 

7 

19 ' 

11.43- 

5 

4 

9 

7 

4 

11 

12 

8 

2(J 

3*7,1- 

- 24 

9 

33 

17 

10 

27 

4t 

19 

’6u 

0,00- 

11 

5 

16 

14 

12 

26 

25 

17 

42 

Total 

" 66 

42 

108. 

6V 

ii 

96 

127 

77 ’ 

204 

M 0 an 

16.70 

19. 

4o .17.75 

.14.03 k 

•T2\66 

' * '13*5/15 

.42/6.34 

15.76 

S.D,. 

; 1 . ■ 

:.12*97: . 

11 . 

34 .12 .'38, r 

•10.35 ‘ -11.8,1 

- TO. 

'87/1'1 .73/11.5* 

• 11.69 


The .frequency distributions of scores in the 

. i i — > i 1 


mathematics achievement ■■ teat ''obtained by the pupils of 
-'*>}• * ’ . 1 ’ 
grade II are shown in Table 13-17* 

■It is -rather interesting to note ’that the situa¬ 
tion is only somewhat reversed, In Grade II. Here* the girls 
of the urban schools have done better than _ the bays-of the- 

urban schools, Just as we found in Grade I. B u t in the rural 

1 " » * 

Schools, the situation is reversed: here the girls have done 
better than the boys, whereas in Grade I, the boys have. done 

l f , 1 

better than the girls. -The urban sample is only slightly - 1 ■ 
superior than th^s rural Sample, if sex of the subjects is 

' /I < 1 1 1 1 * * - 

...ignored*. ■- - ■ '■* '■ ' '.. .... 

i 4 

The frequency distribution of mathematios achieve- 
raent test .scores .obtained by . sub ject&.of Grade V are-' shown 

... _ . w tat,*.'—«»•'■'*«--ft---.* — -■* *•*'*”'- ‘ “ ‘ ' 

in Table 13-18, , . . , . , 

i f , , i 1 1 < ' * * 

The situation Grade V is now again quite different 

, , * ■ ■ .. 1 < L . - 1 ' ■ ' * 

from that in Grados I nnd II. N Q w» we find that, the boys 

. - * ” ‘ ■ “ -' " ’ 

of urban schools have done better than glirlp of urban 

< ,, f " 4 > ' *■' ■ ■ «. i «.-■ »»r. . * *’ * 

school - which is a roversal of the trends of Grades I and II, 

. . . -• ->•' i - i 11 - ■ 

However,' in the rural schools,, boys hayg T 'don#.,-but opposite 


>• a-n 






Table 13-17- 


Frequency distributions of scores obtained in the 
Achievement test in Mathematics by different group¬ 
ings of subjects of Grado II. 


" 


- 

* 

r - n 





1 

Score in 









— H 

Maths. Test' 
Class In¬ 
tervals „ , 

URBAN 

. Me&c .I'em.ale 

Total 

RURAL 

Male Fomalo 

URBAN + Rum 1 
Total Male Female Total 

14 ,26-4o.oo 

0 1 

■0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

"0 

’ 0 

0 

28,57- 

0 ' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

'0 

22.86- 

0 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 ' 

i7*i4- 

5 

5 

10 

4 

0 

4 

9 

5 

14 

11.43- 

17 

14 

31 

16 

10 

26 

33 

24 

57 ■ 

5.71- 

19 

\t 

31 

30 

10 

40 

49 

22 

7'1 ‘ 

o.oo- 

16 

7 

23 

15 

5 

20 

31 

12 

43- 

To t al 

57 

39 - 

96 “ ' 

66 

26 • 

92- 

-123 

■ 65 .... 

isa 

-8 

0) 

f 9-49 

11-28 

10.22: 

%. 42, 

10.15 

9. 

63 9 . 45 ^( 0.83 

9.93 

's.jo. • 

' '5‘v47 

5>. 92 

5.70 

5 .15 

5.04 

5 • 

10 5. 

30 5.59 

5.42 


i 

H r 

i 

Table 13 
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- 

Frequency'idistributions of 

sco res 

obt^ 

■ inod 

in the 



Mathematics Achievement Test by different group- 


- . 11 i 

I * . 


ihga, pf subjects of 

' * Si 

Grade V. 

■ 


Scores in 



■ 

1 i 






Mfe.ths.T 0 st, - 

- URBAN 

1 

RURAL 


URBAN + RURAL 

tervals 

Male 

Female 

Total 

i 

Male 

Fom ale 

Total Male Female 

s Total 

34. 2 6-40.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

28.57- 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

. ■ f 

0 

0 

0 

0 

22.86- 

2 

0 

2 

• ' 1 
2 

0 

2 

4 

0 

4 

1 

-3* 

m 

!>• 

4 

3 

• 7 • ' 

■•'8 

■o 

8 

12 

3 

15 

11.43- ' 

"15 

6 

21 

•13 

3 

16 

28 

9 

37 

5-71- 

34 

J3. . 

■r 47 

35 

15 

50 

69 

28 

97 

0.00- 

10 

10 

20 

25 

IS 

38 

35 

23 

58 

- , ■ Total 

t 65 

32 

97 

83 

31 

114 

.148 

. 63 

211 

Mgan 

9.8' 

> 8.78' 

9.49 

9.07 

6 .74 

8 

.44 9 

.41 7.78 

8.92 

S.h. 

5.22 5.oi 

5.15 

5.67 

, 3.80 

5 

.32 5 

.48 3.46 

5.26 


to what boys of Grade II have done*. The overall superi 01 ^ 

i I [ 11 1 ’ 1 

of the urban sample'over the rural samples is maintai^^' 
Before - Ve end this section, one comment may 
offered on the extremely skewed nat.uro of the dis tribute 
of the soores, in all the three grades., ( If we refer to 

able 13-16, ve note that the gro ups , are heterogenous & 

'. - , . rm 
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ternis of perf'oi’niaiica in the mathematics achievement test. — 
the distributions arc usually multi-modal * with a good deal 
of crowding towards tho lower end of the scales, I n Grade II, 
the distributions assume greater normality, and this trend 
is continued in Grade V. B u t tho distributions, in these two 
grades, by and large, rotnain positiv ly skewed, showing the 
rarity of boys and girls in both rural and urban schools who 
hqve done well in the mathematics teat. 

In order to have an overview of the performance 
of children of different grades, in different locations, and 
belonging to the two sexes, in the mathematics achievement test, 
Table 13-19 has been prepared. 

Jiroin this table, it will be possible to trace the 
rather unsystematic changes in the magnitudes of the average 
values of the mathematics achievement test, as one goes from 
one small group to another, within the same grade. . 

Table 13-19. 

Mean values of achievement test in mathematics 
of different groups of subjects of Grade V. 


Grade 

and Sex 

urban 

RURAL 

URBAN 

> 

+ RURAL 



N 

Mean 

N 

Me an 

N 

Mean 

Grade 

I Male 

66 

16.70 

6 1 

14.03 

127 

_ 15.42 


Female 

42 

19.40 

35 

12.66 

77 

16.34 


Total 

108 

17.75 

96 

13.53 

20 4 

15.76 

Grade 

II Male 

57 

“T7 W 


9.42 

123 

9.45 


Female 

39 

11 .28 

26 

10.15 

65 

10 .83 

- 

Total 

96 

10.22 

92 

9.63 

188 

9.23 

Grade 

V Male 

65 

9.85 

83 

9.07 

' 148 

9 • 41 


^Female 

32 

8.75 

31 

6.74 

63 

7.78 


Total 

----- 

9.49 

114 

8.44 

211 

8,92 
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CHAPTER 14 

Performance in. Mosaic- To at. 

All the subjects had boon administered the Indian Adaptation 
of the Lowanfeld Mosaic Test, fibtn which exact replicas were obtained 
for each tost pibtocol. Certain observations about the behaviour of the 
child while engaged in the mosaic test wsro made. However, because of 
the novelty of the tast before the child, there was such a routine varia¬ 
bility in their first approach to the tas^at hand, it was found that no 
, useful purpose would be served by subjecting such observations to any 
analysis. Whatever variability was observed wore individ ua l character¬ 
istics, and thoro was little sense in trying to find any meaningful rela¬ 
tion betwoen such behaviours and systematic variation in background end 
'aOhool variables. So these overt observable test-t akin g behaviours, 

, which had boon recorded for each subject as a matter of routine, have 
been excluded from the purview of tho analysis of data presented here. 

If the performance of the child in tho mosaic tost is brought 
to the focus of attention, then' wo note that we havo here a permanent 
and fairly accurate replica of tho actual performance of -tho subjoct-in L - 
the form of a design that he has created by his own effort. This no sale 
design, for purposes of scientific analysis, can be examined in terms 
of two classes of characteristics, Ono in the objective features of 
tho mosaic dosigni The other class, refers to the 'subjective 1 or 
‘qualitative 1 foatures of the mosaic dosign. How the mosaic design 
varied, from one group to another, in terms of grade, sex and location 
of schools, and with regard to-tho different objective features, and the 
subjoctive features, will be now described below. . 

A - .Qfe.i9-9ti.Y9 ^Eaajauas, .<?£ .Mb s^c . po sima 
1 • . Time taken to complete tlje mosaic design: 

Accurate record of tho duration of time takon by an ^ to complete his^_ 
mosaic dosign was kept. ‘Timo taken r for this purpose meant ‘tho’duraT:, 
tion from the moment the child lifted thB ,first,.plastio piece from thb- 
case, to the point when he stopped taking any further piece fro fa the 

i 1 > ' s ■■ 

case, by withdrawing his hand r . The duration, of time was then rounded 
to the nearest hiinute, - J °* ! 1 

Tho frequency distributions of ‘time "taken 1 to complete the 
mosaic design, by different groups of subjects in.'group I are shown in 
Table 14-1. 

. " r v 

' i. 1 

M. — * 

Several points are worth noting from, the ^distributions shown 
in Table 14-1. First, the urban groups have spent on the average tore 
time for completing the design, compared to the rural groups, Secondly, 
the boys in both urban ai^d rural schools have taken more timo on the.’- - 
average than the girls in, urban and rural schools. The distributions are 
also'highly unsytiimetrioal - with a positive skow. ,^ ,. ■ * 
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Frequency distributions, ci 'time taken' to complete the 
mosaic design by different group of subjects of grade II are shown. in 
Table 14-2* 

lb is -worth noting that ths tronrlr- r-lnn.n for distributions 
for grade, I, are also present for tho samo in grade II: urban groups 
have higher averages than tho rural groups, and male groups have higher 
averages than female groups. The skewness of tho distributions is no 
less pronounced. 

Frequency distributions of 'time taken' to complete tho 
mosaic designs by different groups of subjects of grade V are shown in 
Table 14—3 1 


Thar© was one peculiarity of the distributions 'of ' timo taken 1 for male 
subjects of tho rural schools which should ba kopL in minds Hie re are 

cases- just 2 oases, - who had takon abnormally long timo- moro tha n 
24 minutes— to complete their mosaic. As a result, tho avorago 'time 
taken' for this group has becomo vory high. But tho overall trend is 
the samo as an grades I and IImalo_groups havo higher averages than 
femalos, and urhan samples havo-higher-averages. julirn rural samplos. The 
distributions havo also bocomo sorao what more symmetrical. 

To have a gonoral overview of xnc magnitude) of the mooii 
values, of 'time taken 1 , as one goes from ono group to another, thoso havo 
been brought -together and shown in Table 14-4. 


The systematic increase in tho 'avorago time' taken to 
oomplete tho mosaic, as one goes from grade I through grade II to grade V 
will become very clear, ibid this holds for tho two sex groups sopara- 
ly also. Again, if the averages for tho throe gradoa are pooled together 
ind that the urban samples havo a higher avorago than tho rural 1 
P -a trend which is constant over the sox groupings of tho samples. 


This finding has samo interesting significance for dovolop- 
htal psychology. The lowest moan for any group is 2,84 minutes, spbnt 
4 signing the mosaic; this is tho average for fomale children of 

rural areas. The highest avorago is 7.60 minutes- for male 


^children of sraHn v ^ 

1 systematic increase in tho time spent on cone— 

do sign as a ftnation of the overall maturation and ■ d 

-*jLl \ r 'o'. ' 
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2. 11 Total nUmbor of pieces used" in constructing tho M osaic Design ; 

Tho noxt objective variable is 'total number of pieces used. 1 
for constructing the mosaic dos_ign. How many pieces ase used for making 
a design is largely a mattor of choice of tho individual subject. Its 
psychological importance lios in tho fact that . all .subjects-have an 

equal nuniba'if'that' is“'no"loss "than - 360 pieces of-plustics, varying in -.— 

color, and in shape^ out of which he can chooso anything from 1 to any 
numbor he desires, and sc that ho thinks is neodod for tho design he has 
in mind. Thus tho total numbor of pieces is rolatod to the psychology 
of the individual's choice process. 

The frequency distributions of total number of pieces used 
for constructing the mosaic designs, for different groups of subjects 
of grade I are shown in Table 14—5. 

, Tho unsymmetrical nature of the distributions should be noted 
first, w Then it will bo. -aeon that the mean values for tho four difforont 
small groups' do ■not-fc-llmr-'aBy--part-icula-r tr-ond. Tho highest .average-. _ 
value of total number of piocos used is for urban boys, next comes rural, 
girl's, foliowod by rural hoys,, and last como urban girls, .Both the rural 
samples have h'ighor averagos wthan the, urban..girls. . 

-- - - ■ The 'frequency'distributions-o,f -tto-tal number of pieces 1 

used for difforont groups in grade II iro shown in Table 14-6, 

Tho situation with rogard to tho averagos, in grade II is 
equally unsystematic. Hero, the urban boys havo the highest averagej 
next come rural girls; then follow urban girls; and lastly come rural 
boys ..with a very low average, One stray case in the urban, boys group 
has used a very large numbor of pieces, with tho result that the group 
average has boon pullod upwards. The crowding of most cases towards 
the lowwr onds continues. 

The frequency distributions of tho 'total number of pieces' 
used by tho different groups of Grade V arc shown in Tablo 14-7. 

In Grade V, as expected the group average ‘t for urban boys 
is highest, next como urban girls; then follow rural girls, and lastly ^ 
come rural boys. It will thus bo soon, that within the same grade, there 
does not appear to be any systematic trend in the magnitude of average 
values, from ono sex group to another,'within or .across locations. 
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Table 14 -I 


Frequency distributions of 'time taken' go complete the 
ma L dosiiai by different groups of subjooo', of gads 3 


1 

Tin© TaJcon 
in minutos 
Class Inter., 
val 

UM 

Malo Female 

4 j 

Total 

KURA! 

M^lo Fomalo 

Total 

Main 

URBAN & HUM 

Fomele Total 

£4.14-28,00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20*29- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16,45- 

0 

0 

0 

0 ’■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12.57- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0.71- ' 

1 4 

4 

0 

1 ■ 

1 

2 

0 

. 5 

10 

4.86- 

22 

11 . 

33 

5 ■ 

■ 1 ' 

6’ 

27 

12 

39 

1,00- 

39 

‘27 

66 

55 

33 

30 

94 

80 

154 

Total 

66 

42 

1.08 

61 

■ 35 

c$6 

127 

77' 

204 

Mean 

4.47 

’'-4.19 

4,36 

2,84 

2.42 

2.69 

3,68 

3,39 

3.57 

SD 

2,76 

' 2,84 

2,75 

1.44 

1,60* 

r 

1.50 

2,23 

2.36 

5.06 


t 
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Table 14-2 


Frequency distributions of ’time taken’ to comploto nnsaic design 
by differont groups of subjects of Grade II. 


Time Taken 
in minutes 

Class Inter¬ 
val* 

URBii 

Malo Fomale 

Total 

RURAL 

Male Femalo 

Total Malo 

URBAN & HURAL 

Female Total 

24,14-28.00 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20.29 

- 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

, 0 

16,43 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

-o - 

1 

0 

1 , 

15.57 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 . 

8.71 

5 

5 

8 

2 

0 

2 

7 

3 

io 

4.86 

19 

15 

34 

18 

8 

26 

37 

23 

60 

l.'OQ 

51 

21 

52 

46 

18 

64 

77 

39 

116 

Total 

57 

39 

96 , 

66 

26 

92 

123, 

65 

108 

Moan 

V’5,,05 

'4.41 

4.79 

3.59 

3,38 

3,53 

4.27 

4,00 

4,17 

3D. 

* 3.53 

2,65 

3.20 

cr> 

• 

; W 

f 

' 1.-50 

- 1.83 

- fi * 79 

2,26 

2,62 




[ 




I I 


I 


■ ) I 
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Table 14-3 


irtTibutaras of 'time taken 1 to “P 1 ^ “ saio d0si gnB to 

SSpwpraf subjects of tado ?. 




*.-***■■ 


IlM 1 Taken 
in Minute. 
Class' Inter¬ 
val. 

24.14-29.00 

20.29- 

16.43 

15,57 


IRAL 


URBAN k RURAL 


total to Wo Total Main Fernle ; total; 


IW'*' 


l 0 






0 0 o 

o 0 o 

16 2 8 

16 3 ...1? 

22 12 . 34 


■ p ^ t « * » 


4 -I 1 


5 10 0- ° 

MU > k ,, •■« , _ 

9 5Q 6o 21 


19 15 34 . 36 17 83 55 52 

r V > 1 ‘ ■ I i l 4 


Total-r- .85 32.. 97 


7,60 5,25 6,82 
5,57 3,93 5,19 


63 31 114 148 63 2U 

hi ■ • ■ ■■ M 

4,99 4,94 4,97 5,23 5,09 ft® 

?„56 '3,07 2,70 4.16 3.53 4,04 






Table 14-4 


Distribution of mean values of ’time taken' to 
complete the mosaic design for different groups 
, of subjects of all the three grades. 


} 

Grade and Sex 

i 

N 

URBAN 

Mean 

RURAL 

N Mean 

URBAN 

N 

4 HURAL 

Mean 

Grade I Male 

66 

4,47 

61 

2,84 

127 

3.68 

- i 

Female 

42 

4,19 

35 

2.43 

77 

3.39 

Total ’ 

108 

4,36 

96 

2.69 

204 

3.54 

Grad.e II Male 

57 

5.05 

66 

3.59 


4.27 

Female 

39' 

4.41 

20 

‘ 308 

65 

4,oo 

Total 

96 

4.79 

, 86 ■ 

, 3.53 ■ 

192 

4.17 

Grade V Male 

65 

7.60 

33 

4.99 

, 14 8 

6.23 

Female 

32' 

5.25 

31 

4.94 

63 

5.09 

Total 

97, 

6,82 

h4 

4.97 ' 

‘211 

5.82 

i 

All Grades Male 

1S8 

5.73 

210 

3.92 

'398 “ 

4.78 

Female 

113 

4,57 

92 

3.54 

210 

4.11 

Total 

301 

5.29 

302 

3.83 

603 

4.55 







In order to see how the average values have 


varied from grade to grade, all tho means have been bought 
together in Table l4— 8. 

Le b us look at tlio :„v .'n.,a value s of the * total 
number of pieces used* from grade I through grade II to grado 1 
■ v. Tte will see, th&t the average value goes on increasing 
systematically for the urban males, as well as for urban- 
females, This is not exactly true for the male groups of 
the rural schools and also for the female groups of the rural 
schools. For the rural malos, the avenge for grade V is 
highest followed by the average for Grad© I, the lowest being . 
for Grade I> For the rural girls, however, the highest is for 
Grade II, next is for Grade V, the lowest being for Grade I, 
If the averages are pooled for both the sexes, 
then there id a systoinatic incronso in tho average's starting 
with the lowest in Grade I and going to tho highest in Grade 
,V- this holds for both urban and rural samples separately! 
as well as when both urban and rural samples are pooled to¬ 
gether, The slightly higher avuro.ju v \luoa for the urban 
groups is a stable relationship whir 1 holds for all the three 
grades. • ' 


The general trend then appears to be an increase 
in the total number of pieces as the child becomes older. 
Again, while in the urban schools, tho boys tend to use a 
larger number of pieces to build the mosaic, in the rural 
schools the opposite appears to bo truss hero the girls have 
tended to have used a higher number of pieces on the average 
than the boys of the same grades. This reversal of trend ° r 
what is called sex and location interaction appoars to be a 
very interesting piece of finding- all the more interesting 
because no such sex X location interaction has been found fo* 
1 time taken 1 for completing the mosaic. This means, the 
girls in the rural schools, have tended to use the pieces 
faster than their male counter-parts. Further implications 


of this finding can be gone into 


later, 
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•■Table 14 r 5 

i 

: i 

Frequency distribution of’ ’total number of 
pieces’ used to complete •-the mosaic design^ 
by different groups of subjects of Grade-I. 


Total No* of 
pieces used 
Class Infer-' 
vals 

"7- 

i 

i 

| Male 

1 

i 

Urban 

Female 

i 

\ Rural 

Total{.Male Female 

} 

i 

^ i 

; 

Total 

' 

Urban & Rural 
Male Fema- Total 
le 

co 

VT'l 

1 1 

1 O 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

42- 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

34 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

2 6 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 2 

18 

‘ 6 

3 

i 

9 

1 

2 

3 

7 . 

5 12 

10 

12 

2 

i4 

11 

11 

22 

23 

13 36 

f- 

58 154 

2- 

4 i > 

47 

36 

83 

49 

22 

71 

96 

Total 

66 

42 

108 

61 

35 

. 96 

127 

77 204 

Mean 

, i i ' 

9.^5 

7.81 

8.81 

8*02,, 

, 8.60 

t 

, 8.23 8.76 

i 

8.1* 8.54 

SD 

5.61 
* i 

5.91 

5.73 

3.96 

4,79 

i 

4.27 4.89 

i 

5.55 Mi 
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■Table 14 - ,6 

1 

Frequency distributions, of .'totil number of pieces' , 
ussd to oomplsto tho nosnic dosi ;n, -by different 
■ groups of subjects of dr Jo II, 

-»-1 



1 

| 




Total No, 

! UR&W ' 

l 

\ ma 

| 1 

. 

URBAN fi; R{jg£ 

, 

of pieces 

i 

Male Female 

Total ] Halo Fom- 

Total 

Male ■ 

*®- total 

Used class ' 

1 


\ 1 ale 


1 

i 

ale 

intervals 

i i i * ■* 

1 

1 1 

>1 ill . ' » ,1 

1 1 1 1 

I 

t- ' . 

. 

!■■■ mm ■ 

1 1 it 

50.58 

m !■*■■■ 

1 

1 > 

0 

1 0 0 

0 

1 

0 r 

42- " 

0 

t 

0 

0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 6 

i/ 1 

341 

■ 0 

1 

2 

2 0 2 

\ 

2 

0 

4 4' 

* 

26" 

t 

11 

2 

0 

2 0 0 

0 

2 

0 2 

1 1 

is- 

6 

t 

1 

7 1 1 

2 

7 

2 9 

10 - 

11 

1 

13 

24 11 4 

1 

15 

22 

17 39 

to 

1 

3 f ‘ 

'23 • 

60,.. 54 19 

■ ■ ■ 

73 

91 

1 

42 133 

m m m kf tp ^*1 ma * 

Total 

1 

57 

39 

96 66 26 

92 1 

23 

65 188 

Mean ,■ 

, 11.18 

10; 15 

10;76 7*80 10,96 

8.70 9.36 

10.47 9.1 

SD 

8.88 

7;66 

3,38 3.84 9.67 

6,16 6,69 

8.52 7,3 

1 

r 

1 1 

‘i 1 

•m' y a 
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Table 14 - 7 


Frequency distributions of 'total tiuaber of pieces 
.used' to oouplete the mosaic design, by different 


1 ' 

1 

1 


groups 

of subjects of Oracle V. 



1 



if * ■ • 1 

r - ' 



1 

l 



Total flo. 

^ 4 1 

UR 3 AN 



RURAL ... 1 

] URBAN & RURAL 

of ipiecea,,.. 
used class 
intervals 

'M&Te 

Female 

Total 

, ■ » « *• 

Male 

1 

Female' Total [Male 

" !"" 

1 

Fe,male 

J 1 * * 

..Total 

50-58 ■ 

H * 

1 

O' 

0 

0 

0 

\ 

0 0 

1 1 

0 

'0 

0 

*2- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 , 0 

0 1 

'0 

0 

P 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 0 

1 

0 

1 

26- 1 • 

1 

3 

4. 

2 

1 3 

3 

t 1 

4 

7 

18 - . 1 

8 

4 

12 . 1 

6 

3 9 

14 

7 

21 

10 - ’ 

26 

4 " 

30 

22 

8 '30 

43 '■ 

12 

60 

2 - 

29 

21 

50 

1 

53 

19 72 

,82 . 

4 o 

122 

Total ■ 

65 

32 

97 

83 

31 114 

143 

63 

211 

\ 

Mean , 

12,54 10.97 

12,02 

1 

10,07 10.94 10.31 

11.15 

10.5 

* 

11.09 

1 

SD 

i 

6.70 

8*56 

7.36 

6.10 

m m - 

'6.87' '6‘,30 

1 

1 

6.37 

• 

7.78 

6,80 
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Table l4 - 8 


Distribution of Moan values of ’number of pieces! 
used to collate the mosaic design for different 
groups of subjects of nil Ulg three grades. 


Grade & Sox URBAN 

N 1 Mean N 


mx 2£BAK & RURAL 

.Mean N ‘Mean 

M * • ^ ^ •* — ^ — ™ ™ * ** * ™ ™ a V ■ ■ ■ ■ 

3,02 '127 


Grade 1 Male 66 

9.45 

61 

Female 42 

7.81 

35 

'total 108 

8,81 

96 

Grade IT Male 57 

11.18 

66 

Female39 

10.15 

26 

Total 96 

10.76 

1 

92 

Grade V Male 65 

12.54 

83 

„Female 32 

10.97 

31 

Total 97 

, * 1 

12.02- 

- 1l4 

M Grade Male 188 

11.04 

, 210 

" Female 113 

9.51 

92 

• Total ’ 301 

10.45 

302 


3,60 

77 

8.17 

3.23 

204 

8.54 

7.80 

123 

9.36 • 

IQ.96 

65 

10.47 

8.70 . 

1138 

9.75 

10.07 

148 

11.15 

10.94 

63 

10.95 

Hi '*■ ' 

10.31' 

211 

11.09 

9.11 

398 

■10.34 ■ 

10.05 

205 

• 9.75 

9.81 

. 603 

■ 10.14 ’ 




3 * Number of subdaslgns ‘used In' tlie Mosaic Designs . 

A feature of the design which, is easily quanti¬ 
fied, is whether the design is a single unified whole, or 
it is made up of a number of suj— designs. The frequency dis¬ 
tributions of the number of sub-designs used by different 
groups of subjects of grade I, XZ and V, are shown in 

i t 

Tabic 14-9, 14-10 and.14-11. 

There is nothing interesting in these distri¬ 
butions, showing the number of sub-designs used by different 
sub-groups in the three grades. A overwhelmingly large 

* ■ i 

number of subjects in each grade, and among both boys' and 

1 > 

girls, have tended to make use of, only one single design; 

Only a few more have used 2 sub-designs 5 the number of sub¬ 
jects who have used more than 2 sub-designs, is only 21, out 
of a total of 603 subjects, which is about 3«5 

The mean values of the number of sub—designs used 
by different groups in all.the three grades, have been shown 
together in Table 14-12, / 

One interesting point worth noting is that, as 
we go from grade X to grade II, the average number of sub- 
designs for male and female groups, does not register any 
systematic increase in the urban schools. There is no sys¬ 
tematic sex difference also. The same is true for the grade 
averages for the rural schools. However - , it appears that 
the average for the urban subjects, pooled over both boys 
and girls, have a slightly lower value than that for the 
rural sample, also pooled over the two sexes. 

4. E xtent of Area covered by the Mosaic Design . 

Another quantifiable feature of the mosaic 
design is the extent of are?, covered by the design. The 
fact remains that some tend to cover a lot of space, others 
tries to heap the pieces as closely as possible. Some have 
uo concern with whether or not any area is covered, at all., 
The distributions of the mean area covered by 
the designs constructed by the different groups of subjects 




No, of Sub- , RUR.X URBM & RUM 

designs ' • URBjiN 

Class Inter- ' Male Feraa i e Total _ K3I-' To- Total Male Fema- Total 
v “ a l m; ilo le 


13-15 

0 

i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11- 

o’ 

0 

0 , 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

,0 

0 

5- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

2 

2 

3- 

0 

0 

O' 

4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

k 

1- 

66 

11 ■ i 

42 

109 

57 

33 

90 

123 

75 

198 

Total 

r 66 

42 

108 

61 

35 

96 

127 

77 

204 

Mean 

■ ” '1,18 

1.02 

1 • 12 

1.34 

1.37 

1.35 

1.2 6 

1.18 

1.2 

SD 

M 

.15 

.40 

.89 

1,33 

1.06 

0.71 

0,92 

0.7 
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Table l4 - 10 


Frequency distributions of 'number of sub-designs * 
used for completing ,the mosaic design by different 
■ 1 groups of subjects of Gr^deJ, 


I 

Class 

URBnN 


mu' • 


' URBM i Rum ■ 

Interval 

i 

Male 

Fema¬ 

le 

Total 

Male 

Fema¬ 

le 

Tot¬ 

al 

Male 

Female 

Total 

.. 1 

f 

13-15 

0 

' ■ . i 

0 

* ' r 

0 

0 

i ■ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11" 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

7- 

0 

0 

0 

i 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

5- 

0 

0 

( 

0 * 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 ■ 

') 

7 

I 

3- 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 . 

k 

4 

3 

1 

1- 

i - 

i 11 

56 

i i 

37 

93 

1 

1 

6l 

i 

25 

35 

117 

62 

179 

( ^ «i -• h 

Total 

'57' " 

' 1 H 

33 

96 

66 " 

"11 •- *• 
26- 

i 

92 ' 

123 

. « ■ - 
6 5 

■ 188' 

i 1 

Mean 

i 

1,23 

1.13 

1,21 

1.50 

i 

1.27 

1 I 

1.43 

i 

1.37 

1.21 

1 

1.32 

SD 

i 

i i 

i 

0.60 

1 

1 l 

0.63 

1 

0.63 

r 

* 

1,42 

) 

1 

0.37 

■ i 

1 

1 .'29 

1,11 

0.59 

1 * 

1,01 

> 




* 1 1 

1 

■ H _■ _■ M u 

l< , • < 

II r 


1 mw *» • M 

|f> «■ 1*, X 
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Table l4 - .11 

r 

' Frequency distributions 1 of 'wtos' * 

■asb> for : coapletln,'; the r.:o.-. ...c . ;J i b n_by different 
groups,of subjects oJ Grade V. ■ 


" 1 1 


No,' of Sub- 
Design Cla- 


URBaN 


■ m mm ** " 

t 

• RURAL 






URB/JST & RURAL' 


s^Inier-^Maie ...JansW .Tota! -Male,,. Female Total Hale Fcale 


Total 


va-u.., ■ 









■■■■■»« 

13-15 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

V 

11- 

0 

0 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

9- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

5- 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3- ' 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

4 

3 

2 

5 

1- 

65 

31 

96 

78 

29 

107 

143 

60 

203 

Total 

65 

32 , 

1 

97. 

83 

31 , 

114 

148 

63 

211, 

, Mean 

1 

1.15 

1.19 

1.16 

A 

1.42 

1 

1.32 

1.39 

1.30 

, 1.25 

1,3 

SD 

0.1(8 

0,74 

0.57 

1.74 

1.05 

1.50 

1,36 

0.91 

.1,2 


4 
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< ,, 


' Tabl^ l4 - 12 

Distribution of mean-.*number of sub-de,signs 1 in 
the mosaic designs completed by different groups 
of subjects belonging to ; all the three grades* 

i n 


Grade and Sex 

UH3AN 

N Mean 

N 

RURAL 

Mean 

URBAN 

N 

■I 

& RURAL 

Mean 

Grade I Halo 

66 

1.18 

61 

1.34 

127 

1,2*6 

1 

Female 

■’42 

1,02 

35 

1.37 

77 

1.18 

Total 

108 

1.12 

96 

, 1.35 

i > 

204 

1.23 

Grade IX Male 

i'.i- i. 

57 

1.23 

66 

1.50 

1 

123 

r 

10 ; 7 

Female 

■ >i, 

39 

i 

1*18., 

'26 

t f 1.27 

65 

1*21 

■ ' i 

Total , 

i 9 

i 

1 t 1 

96 

r 

i 

1.21 

■ 92 

1.43, 

' 'll 

188 

1.32 

1 1 1 

Grade V 'riale 

6 5 

, i' 

-r 

1,15 ' 

83 

\ 

1 

•:.7 

• 1 

148 

* , 

1.36 

i 1 1 1 

‘ ’-Female' 

32 

,1*19 

, 31 

i.32 ** 

1 

63 

1.25 

Total 

97 " 

1.1$. 

1l4 

,1*39 

211 

1.29 

All Grades Male 

1 ,.88 
j 

1.18 

210 

U45 ■ 

39'8 

1 1 

••■1.12 

Female 

i 

113 

1.12 

92 

1.33 

205 

1,21 

Total 

3 C1 

1.16 

302 

1.39 

603 

1.15 
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Table l4 - 13 


4 -^hn+inns of 'extant of area' covered 
* h*ti» „ th , mtM 

* «“ . rlf subjttt. .t end. I. 



Area Covered URBAN 


RURAL 

* 


URBAN & RUHjii 


in Sb«Cm, 

Male 

TA _ 

To t- 

Male 

Fe- 

To- 

Male 

. Female 

Total 

Class Inter¬ 
val 

10- 
oalB 

X w u 

al 

male 

tal 



i 

1922-51-2240 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1605-14 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

O 

0 

1287,71 

'0 

0 

0 

t 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

970«28 

0 

0 

. 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

652"86 

0 

0 

0 

1 

T 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

335-43 

6 

3 

9 

0 1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

10 

18^00- 

60 

39 

99 

60, 

34 

94 

120 

73 

193 

Total 

1 ^0 

0 ^ 

l^pp**^* 

1 

42 

1 

108 

61' 

35 

96 

127 

77 

204 

Mean 

172.32133.: 

Mi. 

122* 

127. 

124, 

148. 

130. 

141.7' 


38 

18 

38 

97 

42 

, 33 

92. 


SD 

116,28 109. 

ii4, 

108, 

77.' 

98.. 

112. 

w/ 

81.39 

10?,2 


34 

72 

1 

82 

1 1 

1 

63 

. '20 

76 

1 r 

\ 

■ mm m ^ — 1 

} 


i 


\ 


ii 
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Table l4 - l4 


Frequency distributions of 1 mean *arsa, covered* by 
the mosaic do signs constructed by tho different 





group 3 

of subjects 

in Grade ij. 



Area 
Coveted 
in Sq.Cm 
Class 
Interval 

. • 

Male 

URBAN 

Female - 

Total 

Male 

RUR/iL • 

Female 

Total 

Mai 

** 5» 

A 

URBAN & RURAL 

e Female Total 

1922 

1 

0 

1 

O' 

■ - Q 

0 

1 

0 

1 

16°5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

970 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

653 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

1 

335 

5 

2 

7 

0 

2 

2 

5 

4 

,9 

18, . 

1 *■ 

51 

36 

87 

66 

24 

90 

117 

60 

177 

Total 

57 

39 

96 

66 

26 

92 

123 

65 

180 : 

Meati. , 

, * V 

197.08 

169.44 

185.85 

116 . 

62 

167.42 

128, 

15 

153 . 

91 

164.63 

157.61 

SD 

2961* T9 

137.96 

243.95 5B.- 
58 

151.10 

' 95,-21 

^ A afcr rn*mm m£ Mi mm 

206 . 

15 *3.36 

186.62 


f 








Area 

Covered 

in sqicml 
Class 


211 

Table I 1 * - '5 

by the mosaic de j flU biocts in Grade V, 
* . 0r ent groups of suojt 




URBAH 


RU&X 


Total Halo Female To- 


URBiiN & RURAL 
Male Female Total 


Interval 

1922 - 

2240 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1605 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1287 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

970 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

653 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

335 

■ 3 

2 

5 

5 

1 • } 

2 

18 - 

62 

r 

30 

92 

78 

29 

'i 

Total 

65 ■ 

■■32 

97 

33 

31 

Mean 

171.' ’ 
02 

151* 

'22 

164 , 
48 

'i«; 

06 

150 . 

16 

SD 

1 

' ■ 92.* 
35 ’ 

108,79 

i 97.96 97. 
45 

'103. 

,06 


™r" r ■ . ■ 

r 

ft 





0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0 


0 


0 o 

7 8 

107 M 


0 0 

0 o 

0 o 

4 12 

59 199 


H4 148 .63.;?!' 

147.' 157. '<5°*' 1 5 ; 
18 01 70 13 

08,54 95 . 24 . 69.17 91 


■•OH** 1 









at 2 


of the three grades, grades 7, II and V, have been shown in 
Table l4-13» 14-14, 14-15 respectivoly, 

Just as in the case of the distribution, of the 
number of sub-do signs, wo find a similar trend with regard 
to the distributions of "extent of area" covered by the 
mosaic designs. Majority of the designs covered area which 
did not exceed 335 sq.cm. This is truo for all the ’three 
grades, and to all the small homogenous sex groups within 
each gr-rdo. The number of subjects who have constructed 
mosaic designs exceeding 335 s4» cm. in area, is 10 in Grade X, 
10 in Grade II and 12 in Grade V, that is 32 in all the three 
grades together, which is slightly more than 10# of the total 
s amp 1 ©. 

How the average values of area covered have 
varied from grade to grade can bs 1 soon from Table l4—16, 
where all the means have been brought together* 

First, let us consider the samples of the urban 
schools. Here we noto that, tho average for Grade I is 
lowest, the nvomjG for Grade V comes next, and the average 
-'for- grads II .is the hi-gho-st*-• In tho samples for the rural 
schools, the trend is more system-.tie* the mean area covered, 
starting with the lowest value in grade I, increased only 
slightly in Grade II, and then increases appreciably in Grade 
V. 

It has already been pointed out, how within each 
grade, the male subjects have higher average for 'area covered* 
then the female subjects - so far as urban schools are concern¬ 
ed. Just tho reverse trend is seen in all three grades of 
the rural schools- where the female subjects as a group 
have higher averages for "area covered" than male subjects. 

If scores are pooled over both the sexes, the urban samples 
here higher averages than the male samples, for each of the 
' three, grades, and all the throe, grad-s pooled together. 

Despite the somewhat lack of. order 'among the 
magnitudes of, the average values of 'area covered , some 
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Table 14 - 1 6 


Distribution of mean values of 1 s-.ro?. covered 1 by 
the mosaic designs constructed by different groups 
of subjects of all throe -jr^dcs 


Grade & Sex 

URBAN 

N 

Mean 

N 

RURAL 

Moan 

URBAN & 

N 

buhl 

Mean 

Grade I Male 

66 

173.32 

61 

122,38 

127 

148,3] 

Female 

42 

133.38 

35 

127.97 

77 

130,92 

Total 

108 

157.18 

96 

124.42 

204 

141,76 

Grade IX Male 

57 

197.08 

66 

116,62 

123 

153,91 

Female 

39 

169.44 

26 

157.42 

65 

164,6] 

Total 

96 

185.85 

92 

128.15 

188 

157,61 

Grade V Male 

1 

65 

171.02 

83 

l46,06 

i4a ' 

157.01 

Female 

32 

151.22 

31 

150,16 

63 

150.11 

Total . 

97 

164,48 

114 

147,18 

211 

155J; 

All Grades Male 

188 

179.64 

210 

129,93 

398 

153*21 

Female 

113 

145.30 

92 

143.77 

205 

l4?,<! 

Total 

301 

168,67 

302 

134.14 

603 

151.41 
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interesting psychological implications of* these trends are 
worth considering. Those can be gone ihto at a later stage* 

i 

B* Sub.jQgt.iva or Qualitative faaturos of., the Mosaic 
Designs 

The traditions with projective tests have bean 
to concentrate on the presence or absence of qualitative, or 
at least, on the patterning among the qualitative features 
of the projective output. Interpretation of projective 
outputs tended to depend heavily on the judgment of the 
qualitative variation of the same along hypothesized dimen¬ 
sions. Statistical treatment of such judgment is usually 
not attempted, or is attempted only cursorily. 

In this study also, there is no intention to 
ignoro the qualitative aspects of the mosaic designs, or 
whatever insight such features can contribute towards un¬ 
ravelling the developmental processes that the children are 
undergoing duo to various forces acting upon them-, from 
their hoir\e , schools, and environment. However, since the 
overall, approach of the analysis of data generated in the 
present study is br.sed upon statistical methods, the quali¬ 
tative data inhering in the mosaic h d also to be brought 
under the samo statistical rubric* This was done, by getting 
all the mosaics rated by three judges.. The mosaic replicas 
were mixed up throughly, so that there was no possibility of 
identifying its source— from which grade, or sex* or location 
or which particular subject it owed its origin could not be 
known. The rating scale contained three sub sc ales- Stab-Scale 
I had 6 items, deaiing mainly with what may be called the ^ 
'pattern quality* of the design. Sub—Scale II had also 
6 Items, dealing with what may be called the *assthehi dimen¬ 
sion* of the projective output. Sub—Scale III contained 
only three items, which were,somewhat miscellaneous in nature' 
in that they showed both pattern ,and aesthetic attributes*. 
These three sub-scales could be .considered as three separate 

t 

scales, or they could bo considered us sections of a large 



and comprehensive fifteen-item three -point rating scale. 
Correlations among the items within orch scale were greater 
than those between i^ems across the scales. Correlations 
between the three subscalos wera mur’orats. This, by itBelf, 
was- a satisfactory psychometric property. 

Pattern quality of Mosaic Designs 
, •• The rating given to each protocol for each items 

by‘the all the three judges were summed and divided by 3, 

• <'i} , 11 

■to obtain an aVeraje rating. For the first two sub—scales, 
the r an ge-' of possible rating scores was 3 to 18, the range 
for the third sub-scale was .3 to 9» 

The frequency distributions of the ratings in 
scale X given to the mosaic designs constructed by different 
groups of subjects of Grade I are shown in table l4-17« 

Tho first point worthy of note in tho distribu¬ 
tions shown, in Table l4— 17 is the closunoss of the average 

1 j ; 

value of the ratings for the d±f'’ 0 j , ent houiogeneoua sex groupsj 

difference between urban-males and urban faiaales-is very 
slight; difference between rural i.aL- s y,J rural females is 
slightly greater. In both urban vin-' rural schools, boys 
have higher average ratings than tho .girls’. Again, the urban 

i ■ 

sample as a whole, has higher average rating than the rural 
sample as a whole. 

The frequency distributions of the ratings of 
the Scale XI given to the mosaic, designs constructed by 

different groups of subjects of Grade XX are shown in Table 
r-14-18. 

Here j the-average values of the ratings, are 
ordered rather unsystematically. V& note that the girls 
a e a higher avsrn.v than the boys, both in urban as well 
rural schools. However, tho boys of the urban 'schools t 
a. the girls of the urban schools, . ho vo higher averages 
than their corresponding counterpart:! in t>-e rural schools. 
The overall result i 5 the same as in Grade It the urban 
sample as a whole has .higher average than the rural sample*^ 
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- ’ Table l4 - 17 

’" . 1 

Frequency distributions of mean ratings in scale X 
given to the mosaic designs constructed by' different 
groups of subjects of Grade I 


Mean 
Ratings 
Scale I 
Class 
Intervals 

URBAN 

Male Female 

Total 

■ ■ - * 

Male 

rural 

Female Total 

URBAN & RURAL 

Male Female To¬ 
tal 

1/5.67-18.00 




• 







2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


2 

15.34- 

i 

0 

1 

2 ' 

• 0 

3 

3 

1 


4 

14-01- 

5 

■8 

13 

3 

3 

6 

8 

11 


19 

12.68 

'16 

0 

24 , 

13 

i 

5 

18 

29 

13 


42 

11.3« 

' 11 

■ 6 

17 

12 

6 

18 

23 1 ' 

12. 


35 

10,03 

17 

11 

28, 

15 

12 

27 

32 ■ ^ • 

23- 


55 

8.70- 

t4 

9 

23 r 

1 

16 

8 

24 

'30 

.171 


47 

Total . 

i r 

66 

42 

108 

6i' 

35 

96 

127 

77 


204 

^ean , 

11.97 

11.95 

11.96 

1160 

1 - 1.47 11/55 

11181 

lit 

a 1 

73 

11.71 

i'SD 

1 .99 

1.96 

1.97 

^ 1 1 — - 

t.71 

1,81 

1.74 

1.86 

\ 

1. 

r 

1 1 

89 

1.8’ 


,1 





* l 
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" ■ ■ ' , 

Tabid l4 - 18 

Froauency distributions of mo.-i ratines in scale I 
' gi^on-to'the- mosaic designs.constructed by diff 0rent 
groups of subjects of jr-ulo II, ' * *'*--■ 


Me&n 1 " 
Ratings 

Soalo I -- 

Class 

Intervals 

1 

Male 

Female 

■ .»■*¥«» 

Total 

,ii> - 

Male 

Female 

Tot nl 

Male 

female To 

" to 

16,67-18.00 

2 

1 

3 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 ,,? 5 

15.3 1 * 

4 

3 

9 

1 

0 

1 

5 

5 10 

14.0J., 

6 

5 

11 

6 

1 

7 

12 

6 '18 

12.60, 

3 

0 

16 

15 

9 

24 

23 

17 Jo 

11.63 

9 

4 

13 

16 

M 

D 

21 

25 

9‘ 34 

10.03 

19 

.. . 8 . 

...27. . 

16 

6 - ‘ 

, 22 

35 

i », 

14 1 4? 

8.70 

i i 

9 

8 

17 

11 

4 

15 

20 

12 32 

. L J- _ Urn. 1, 


• 







Total 

* 

57 

i 

39 , 

96 

66 

26 ' 

92 ‘ 

123 

65 188 

-■■Mean — 

.12.. 

.17_. .12,45. 

. 12,28 

■11.99 

12.33 

" " * *i- ■ i 

12,09 

12.07 

12.40 1 : 

SD 

2. 

17 2.39 

• 2,25 

1.83 

Mr 

1.84' 

1.99 

2,20 2, 
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Table 14-19 


Frequency distributions of mean ratings in scale I 
given to the mosaic designs constructed by different 


, 



groups 

of subjects of 

Grade 

v. 



Mean 



■ 






\ 

Ratings 
Seal 0 1 

URBAN 


RURAL 



URBAN AND RURAL 

Class 

Interval 

Male 

Female 1 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

16,67-1800 

12 

4 

16 

6 

1 . 

7 

18 

5 

23 

15.34 

5 

3 

8 

10 

4 

14 

15 

7 

22 

14.01 

17 

10 

27 , 

18 

11 

29 

35 

21 

56 

12,68 

' i , * 

18 

10 

28 

19, , 

9-, 

28 

, 37 

19 

56 ' 

11*63 

7 

3 

10 

13 ■ 

2 

15 

20 

5 

25 

10.03 

4 

1 

. 5 

15 

3 

18 

19 

4 

23 

8.70 

2 

■ 1 

1 

3 

2 , 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

Total 

65 

32 

97 

03 

31 

114 

148 

63 

211 

Mean 1 ■ 

14.31 

14.11 

14-.24 

13.50 

13.92 

13.61 

13. 

86 14.05 

13.9C 

SD - ’ J 

2.02 

170 

-1.94 

2.07 

1.63 

1.96 

2.05 1.71 

1.95 


i 
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Next, the frequency distributions of the rating s 
in Scale I given to the mosaic design constructed by diff er _ 
ent groups of subjects of grT.de V aro shown in Table 14-19, 
Soma further difference will bo noted in. Table 
Here, in the urban schools, the average rating for 
the boys is higher than that for tho girls- a reversal of 
the situation obtained Glades I and. XX t But in the rural 
schools i the situation holds!- the girls - still have higher 
average than the boys- as in Gndo I and II. However, the 

1 • - i 

other trend holdajurban sample as a wholo has a higher 
average than the rural sample, just as the male and fe- 

1 'l 

male groups in tho urban school have- higher average «■ than' 

i 

their counterparts in tho rural schools. " ,l ’' 

■ r 

How the moan rating'-; have variacl from one grade' 

1 ^ • } 
to the next, is best soon from Table 14-20, where all the' ‘ 

,yarip.us. group means have been brought togathoTi 

i The average ratings IVr scale I show two clear 

cut and interesting .trends * First, tho moan values register 

a rise as wo go from, tho lowest jv o’j to blxo highest grade; 

* 

this is ei most consistent trend, T't holds -for homogenous - - 
sex groups within tho urban schools as woll as the rural 
schools, it holds after pooling of ratings over the two sexes 
within the same grade. 

secondly, the absolute magnitude of 1increase 
in the average ratings, as one goes from the lowest to the 
highest grades, is unsystematic, over urban and rural schools 

r 

Thus the mala children's average has increased from the low 
11.29 point in grade I to tho high 14.31 points in Grade Vr 
an increase of 2.16 points. In the rural schools, the averag 
for the grade I bcy s is 11f6o ^ thg ggU5Q * or & , rade v is 

13.50 which, means an increase of 1,90 points. In the rural 
schools again, the average for the Grad© I given is 11.4?, 
to I 3.92 in grade V, which is an increase of 

2.45.points. 
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Tabla l4 - 20 

Distributions of mean ratings in Scale I given to tha 
mosaic designs constructed by different groups of sub- 




• 

jects of 

all three 

Grades, 


Grade and Sex 

URBAN 

N 

Mean 

N 

RURAL 

Mer.n 

URBAN 

N 

& RURAL 

Mean 

Grade I Mai e 

66 

11.97 

61 

11 .-60 

127 

11.81 

Female 

42 

11.95 

35 

11,47 

77 

11.73 

Total 

103 

11.96 

96 

11.55 

204 

,11.76 

Grade II Male 

57 

12.17 

66 

11.99 

123 

12.07 

Female 

39 

12,45 

2 6 

12.33 

65 

12.40 

Total 

96 ' 

12,28 

92 

12.09 

188 

12,18 

■ i 

Grade V Male 

65 

14,31 

83 

13.50 

148 

13.86 

1 ' > 

Female 

• 32 

14.11 

' 31 

13.92 

63 

14.05 

Total 

97 

14.24 

114 

13.61 

211 

13.90 

All Grades Male 

1 1 r i ' 

188 

12,84 

210 

12.47 

398 

12,65 

. , Female 

113 

12 , 73 

92 

12,54 

205 

12.64 

Total 

301 

12,80 

302 

12,49 

603 

12,64 
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as a whole has a higher average rating, than the rural sample 
as a whole. 


■ We should recapifciilr'to hero briofly to capture 
the essentially interesting findings, so far as the pattern, 

i 

of the mosaic designs arc concerned. There is very strong 
■' and 'irrefutable evidenc o' here that tho average ratiiig ~ f dr ’ 
pattern qualitxos of the mosaic registers o small but sys¬ 
tematic increase n.s ono goes from the lo\ r cst grade to tbteT' "" ■ ■ 

A i 'il * ■ 

1 highest grade. In other words, the more mature the children, 

* the more geometatally patterned their mosaic designs tend to 

* i 1 , 

become. With increasing psychological development and matu¬ 
rity, there is move away from amorphouanoss toward greater 

geometrically and sharpness of tho designs. 

* / * | 

2. Aesthetic quality of Mosaic Designs i 

l 

Where-as the Sub—scalo I of tho rating, scale 

1 r 

■ ( 

is meant to measure the pattern qualities of the mosaic 

« 1 i 

design, the sub-sc ale II of the rating scolo is meant to 

r * 

: measure the sesthontic gualibit.i cf tho mosaic design. 

1 i 

Tjio. f roquency distribu lions of tho ratings in 
Scale II given to tho mosaic designs constructed by different 

groups of subjGcts'of grade I' are shown in-Table 14-21. 

A few interesting features of ^ tho distributions 
show In Table 14-21 may be underlined. First, the girls 
in both urban and rural schools have higher average ratings 
an the boys, though the difference is not great; again 

urban boys and urban girls have hi ;hor average ratings 
ral boys and rural girls. As a conseciuonce, the urban 
a pie as a whole has higher average ratings than the rural 
P a whole, The distributions themselves, though, 

highly skewed in the positive direction, arc not too close 
P ed at one end, but bho peak i s shifted away from the 
l0W 8nd ao * s ^t towards the middle. 


II 

of 


frequency distributions of ratings in Scale 

"to HIq H a j p j , 

signs constructed by different groups 

subjects in. Grn<-'e> tt 

■" J 1 !3 ' rG s^ovn in Table l4 - 22, 

3 ■. ' ' 
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, Again, a few interes tin j points may be under¬ 

lined in the distributions for Grade IX shown in Table 14-22. 
First, tho girls in urban schocls, and also in the rural 
schools, hav: higher average ratings than boys in the urban 
schools and rural schools. Again, both urban boys and urban 
girls have higher average ratings than their counterpart 
in the rural schools. The urban sample, as a whole ignoring 
sex, has higher average rating than the rural sample. Ano¬ 
ther interesting points the shape of tho frequency distri¬ 
butions of ratings has become more like norm&l, for both 

' i • 

—i ■ - — 

boys and girls, despite their predorninont positive • skew. 

.4 - ' ' l 

Thw frequency distributions for ratings in 
Scalo XX given to mosaic designs constructed by different 
groups of subjects of grade V have boon shown in Table 
14-23. % 

The reversal in the magnitude of the average 

i 1 

values of ratings that was seen in Grade II is again’seen 
in, Grado V also, and in a more consistent fashion. For 
exaraplo, now we find that the boys of the urban schools , 
havo a highor average rating than the girls of the urban 

f 

Schools; this is also true tho averages for boys and 

. i , 

girls in the rural schools— though here the average for bqjfs _ 
is only very slightly greater than the ..average for the girls. 
As ih tho other two grades, the average rating for the 
urban sample pooled ovor tho two sexes, is higher than that 
for the rural sample, also pooled over the two sexes. 

But the most important point about the distri¬ 
butions has not been mentioned yet; the three frequency 
distributions for the urban sample, havo become negatively 
skewed} the shapo of the distributions for the rural schools 
has become more symmetrical and like normal, though here 
too there is a slight negative skew. This change in the 
shap*e of tho distributions, frer: prcnouncoo. positive skew 
in Grade I to definite negative skew in Grade V is a most 
remarkable finding of this studdy• does ±.t really mean? 



Table l4 - 21 


Freouoncy distribution of moan ruinjs in Scale II 
„ivon to the mosaic dosidn constructor, by different 
° prouos of subject a t-'l ^rfi'u I 



M§an -■ ’ 
ratings 
in Scalo , 
II , 
Glass 
Intervals 



Male Female Total Malo Fomalu 


Total Male, Female To¬ 
tal 


t 

16,47-1800 

2 

r 

0 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

i 

‘ \ i 

14,94- 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

0 

1 

3 

2 

5 

13.41- 

2 

6 

8 

4 

1 

5 

6 

7 

13 

11-88 

13 

7 

20 

4 

5 

9 

17 

-12 

29 

10.36- 

14 

9 

23 

17 

6 

23 

31 

15 

46 

8 • 83"’ 

i i 

24 

10 

34 

24 

15 

39 

48 

25 

73 

7-30- 

. i 

< l 11 

9 , 

i 1 

8 

17 

11 

6 

17 

m—m 

20 

14 

34 

Total 

■ "I 

66 

4a 1 

103 

■61 

35 

Jl) 

127 

77 204 

i 

Mean 

10,35 

11,05 

10.93 

10.34 

10.56 

lo.'ia 

10,61 

10 , 8310 , 

SD 

2,22 

2.39 

2.27 

1,37 

‘ ,22 

d. , I'J 

2,06 

2.32 2, 
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Table l4 - 22 


Frequency distributions of moan ratings in Scale XX 
given in the mosaic designs constructed by different 
groups of .subjects of Grade II 


lean 
-atings 
in $cale 

:i> 

’lass 

intervals 

URBAN 

Male Female 

Total' 

Mala' 

RURAL 

Female 

URBAN & RURAL 

i Total- Male Female Total 


1 2 

3 

5 

1 

0 

1 3 

3 

6 

14.94. 

4 

4 

0 

1 

2 

3 5 

6 

— ii 

11 

13.41- 

5 

4 

9 

1 

2 

3 6 

6 

12 , 

11*88- 

10 

6 

16 

13 

7 

20 23 

13 

36 

10.36- 

10 

9 

19 

16 

6 

22 26 

15 

4l 

1.83- 

13 

8 

26 

27 

6 

33 45 

14 

59 

'.30- 

8 

5 

13 

r ■ 

3 

~ 10 -15 - . 

. 8 

23 ’ ' 

'o'tal 

. 5 ' ? 

39 

96 • 

66 

26 

92 123 

65' 

188 

lean 

* 11.32 

11.92 . 

11.57 . 

10.79 

11.24 

10.92 11.04 

11.65 

11. ^5 

3D 

2.44 

2,69 

2.55 

T.8T 

2 ; 12 

> T.9CJ 2.-13 

- • 2.-43, 

... 2.a6 w 
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TflhlO l4 ~*L 

,. n r oean ratings in seals H 
Frequency " iatribU f si , nS 'co’nstructec! by different 

■ • S iven t0 ti; ' “”oui»s of subjects of Gi He V 


mm “» -1 

H8&‘ r 

*> . 

■ 


rating 

scale 

II ' 

Class 

Intervals 

1 , 

1 

Male 

Fental £ - 

Total 



f ■■ — ” 

16 . 47-1800 

- • 

12 

6“' 

18 

14,94- 

l 

14 

6 

20 

13.41- 

12 

5 , 

17 

11.88- 

12 

7 ■ 

19 

10,36- 

1 

' 7 

5 

12 

T 

8.83- 

7 

2 

9 

7.30, 

1 

1 

2 

' fatal' ■ J 

65' 

32 

'97 


8 

13 
12 
21 

14 


3 


8 

9 


3 




Total Hale Female Total 

irt m ^ — — 

20 9 

27 


11 

16 

18 

29 

23 

13 

4 


9 


29 

3<S 


24 .. 1.1 ■ 35 

*» 

35 

22 


33 15 

21 ' 1*1 

19 3 

4 2 


8 


\ 


Mean 

\ 

SB' 


13,92 13.77 13.37 13.03 13.02 

2,62 2.59 2,60 2.43 2,19 


3 3 31 1l4 I 1 * 8 6 3 ' 2 ,H 

13,02 13 . 1*2 13.70 13 '* 
2.55 2.40,: ,2, 


2 '0 
1 ' * 






* DM 
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In very simple terms, it means, that as one goes from the 
mosaic designs constructed by very young' children to mosaic 
designs constructed by maturer children,- their designs also 
tend to bc,co“no more and more aesthetically satisfying. That 
is, developmental maturity is reflected i.i the aesthetic matu¬ 
rity of the mosaic design cons true ted -by the children*. . 

The wide range of the distribution of the ratings 
rather than these being closely packed, shows r that. there 1 b. 
considerable hoterogenity within the gropps- not all the 
children have performed well as they have gro'-in. in age. 

The systematic- variation in the average ratings 
from Scale IT. From grade to grade can be studied mere closely 
by examining all the sub-group means shown together in Table 
14-24 . 

■ The systematic increase in,the averages of the 
ratings from Grade I through Grade II to Grade,V has already 
been commented upon. But there is something more interesting i 
this concerns with the relatively greater increase in the 
averages fro .i Grade II to Grade V compared tc that from Grade 
I to Grade II. Ihe following summary will m-.ke the comparison 

cleari - - 

Boys: Increase from Grade I to Grade II is 10;85 to 

11 , 32 c 0.47 points in urban schools, an.d is 10.34 to 10*75= 

0.45 points in rural schools, l 

But increaso from grade II to Grade V is 11,32 
to 13,92 i.e.,” 2.60 points in urban schools, and is 10.79 to 
13.03, io, 2,24 points in rural schools, 

Girls i Increase from Grade I to Grade II is 11.05 to 

11.95, is,, 0.90 points in urban schools and is 10.5^ to 
11.24 io., 0*68 points rural schools. But increaso from 
Grade II to V is 11.2 to 13/17 that is 1*25 points in urban 
schools, and is from 11,24 to 13.02, i.e,, 1.78 points in 
rural schi.oli,. If ratings are pooled over the two sexes, 
then the increase is from 10.92 to 11., 7 i c '* 0.65 points 
for urban schools, and from 10-42 to 10.92 ie - °* r5 ° P oints 



Table l4 - 24 


Distribution of mimn ratings in Scnlo II given to 
to tho Mosaic lesions constructed by different 
group of subjects of all tho 
three ^ratios. 


GRADE k SEX 

URBAN 

' N Moan 

:w 

N' 

HAL 

? * 

v.; i „i 

URBAN 

N 

& HUH 

He 

! 

Grade I Male 

i i 

6;> 

10,85 

6 1 

10.34 

127 

-s. 

10, 

female 

kz 

\ 

11.05 

35 

IO.56 

77 

10, 

Total - 

■ 

108 . 

10.93 

96 

10,42 

204 

10, 

Grade II Male 

,57 

11.32 

66 

10.79 

123 

11, 

Fofn'alo 

1 39 

11.92 

26 

11,24 

65 

11 

Total 

96 

11.57 

" 92 

10,92 

180 

11 

Grade V Male 

65 

13.92 

83 

13.03 

» 

148 

13 

Female 

32 

13.77 

31 

13.02 

63 

13 

, Total 

97, 

13.87 

114 

13.02 

211 

13 

All Grades Male 

180 

12.05 

210 

11.54 

390 

11 

Female ' 

113 

12.12 

92 

11, VS 

205 

11 

Total 

301 

1 12.08 

302 

rj W ► 

1 . u 

603 

11 

mm w mm 
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for rural schools, for Grade X to Grade II. But when we 
compare t.ie increase from Grade II to Grade V, we note 
that the increase is from 11.57 to 13.37 ie, 2,30 points 
for urban schools and from 10.42 to 13.02 ie 2,10 points for 
rural schools. 

It is the consistency of the changes in the 

average values that deserves close attention, . If the rat- 

1 

ings are pooled over urban and rural samples as well as over 
the two sexes, in each grade, we find the same systematic 
increase from one grade to the next higher grado. Thus tho 
increase, from Grade I to Grade II in the average ratings is 
from Grade "I to Grade" "I I in tho - avotags ‘ratings-is frbm 
10.72 to ii.25, io. 0.53 points!' The same increase, from 

1 1 . ■ ■ 1 

Grade II to Grade V in the average ratings is from 11,25 
to 13.41, io 2.l6 points. 

The average increase in ago of children from 
Grado I to Grade II is 1 year-<5 1 /2 to 6 1 / 2 yrs.) though the 
theoretical ."page of increase in age is 0, to 2 years- 6^jz 

I 

yoEira 'o -i.i ; highest ago in finda I an well as the lowest 

I 

in Grade II, -vd 5 1 /2 boing the lowest in Grad© I and 6 1 /2 

being the highest age in Grade I ns well as the lowest in 

\ , 

Grade II, and 5^2 being'the lovost in Gradeland 7V 2 being 
the highest in Grads II. But tho average increase in age 

f 1 j 

of children of Grade V over that for Grade II is about 3 n /4 
years, though tho range of increase is from 2 years to 4*1/2 
years, (because the lowest age in Grade IX is 6*1/2, and the 

highest in Grade V is 11—0, difference of 4*1/2 years; again 

* , > 

tho highest ago in Grade II is 7 1 / 2 years and tho lowest 

, t 

ago iti Girr'-^o V is 5^/2 diff ©r©izc© of only 2 yoars) 4 

On the avur r *r;o thun. tho chronological age regist6a?s an 

* 1 

almost 3‘1/4-fold increase, as one goes from Grade II to 
Grade V, compared to as one goes from uraue I to Grade V, 

It will bo noted with gnat interest that the 
average ’ain in the ratings is usually 3 to 4 times in the 
case of tho difference between grade II to Grade V, as 
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compared to tho differoncc between Gr-u'o I to Grade V. i t ^ 
quite clear that the increase in the averse value of the ^ 
ings in the aesthetic qualitios of the ratings seoms to be 
linomly rolnt i ^ to increase in clmonolo.^ica 1 ago^ at least 
for the ago r;,aja under const deration, which is 5 1/2 years to 
11 years, (ignoring tlio inaccuracies in-horont in the reported 
ages of the children) , That tho mosaic dost-ns begin to assu^ 
more and more aesthetically s atisf yin^ qualities with a con¬ 
comitant increase in tho ago of the oiill’n n who are design¬ 
ing the mosaics, is a finding of coii'diomblo interest. 


f 


3» Mis.cellan.eous qualities of tho Mosaic ^osigns . 

Tho third sub-*scale fyr ratin,; the Itnosaic de¬ 
signs contained three items of a misccllanoous nature. 

Here, tho range of scores theoretically possible was from 3 

\ 

to 9 ? rather than from 6 to 18 in tho caso of tho first two 
sub-scales measuring pattern and aesthetic qualities of the 
designs respectively# 

Tho froquoncy distributions of the ratings in 
sub-scale Ill given to tho mosaic designs constructed by 
the different groups in Grado I are shown in Tr.blo 14-25# 
Lot us note, that, in tho urban schools, the 
girls have higher average ratin j than hh > boys: this is re¬ 
versed in tho rural schools, whor>-; the boys have higher aver" 
age ratings than the girls. Again, the boys of urban and 
rural schools have the same average ratings, though the 
I, average rating for the girls of the rural schools is much 
lower tnan that for the urban schools, Tho froquoncy dis-* 
0113 ~ > ° 1- Loth the girls groups is smoother and uni- 
modal than the same e for boys. However, all the distri¬ 
butions have pronounced positive skew. 

The frequency distributions of ratings in 
Scalo III given to mosaic do signs constructed by different 
groups of subjects of grade XI are shown in Table 14-26. , , 

The trend shown by the different sub-group ') 

*■ ' ^ ".Jk 


averages in Grade I for 


is 

. ‘ / ' .*< 1 * ' 


implicated in Grade 
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also: the girls of the rural schools have 'higher average 

rating than the boys of the urban schools- but the boys 
of the urban schools have a slightly higher average than the 
girls. IIou, die boys of rural schools have higher average 
than the bo; j of the urban schools, just as the girls of 
the urban schools .haVe higher average than the girls of the 
rural school... The .urban sample as a whole has a somewhat 
higher avers. ;e fcban the rural sample. 1 

The frequency-.distributions of ratings in subscale III 
given to mosaic designs constructed by different groups of 
subjects of Grade V are shown in Table 14-27. '- 1 

Tho ro;. arks that hays, been made about’ the distributions 

<• ■« r” - - ~ .. 

for grade II shown in Table 14.26, apply equally well to the. 
distributions for Grade V, shown in Table 14-27. The gdLrl,s : * 

\. , 'V 

of the urban schools have a, slightly higher average than the. 
boys of the urban schools; but boys of the rural schools have 

- v 

1 i 

slightly higher average than the girls of the rui,al schools,.' 
The superiority of the urban boys and urban girls-j in terms... 
of the average value 6f the rating scores in this scale, 
over the rural boys and rural girl s ,. is.also - consistent , 
though its absolute magnitude is not great. 

> The various sub-group a raealirrf' for this last scale 

' % 1 

have been bought together and shown' in Table 14-28. 

Several inter©sting"points may bo underlined here. We 

note that the average value of the ratings has registered a 

systematic increase, as we go from grade I to grade II an 

from grade II to Grade V. This is consistent for both urban 

and rural sub-samples and whble samples. Let us see how 

consistent these changes in the average values ar • 

Boys; The increase in the, mean ratings from Grade X to Grade 

■fco 5 92 

II is from 5.83/ie. .09 points fHr urban boys; there is a - 

decrease from 5.83 tfc 5*79, i.e. * oh P° ints ’ for its rural 
coui> torpe-TT 

The increase in the n»an ratings, from grade II to 

boys; 


poihts 


grade y r is' from ‘5*92 t'e- 6..5^v s - 




Mean 

Ratings 

In Scale 

III 

Class 

Interval 


lab lo 14 — 25 


m stributton of moan rating in Scale m 

Fr 3To fit mosaic designs contracted by different 
gl vsn to t. ^ of subjects of afafl.' I 


, at iw pp 


urban 


Male 


RURAL 


URBAN AND 


Fsnalo Total Mala Fatale Total Mala Femals «, 


8,03-8.70 

7.36- 

6.69- 

T 

6 , 01 - 

5,#+ 
4,67- 
4,00- 


Tot al 


Mean 


66 42 108 61 35 96 127 u - 

5.83 6.05 5.93 5.83 5.50 5.71 5.83 5.82 S 

1.03 1.00 1.02 0.98 1.00 0.99 1.01 1.0° j 


77 201 


• l 






Table l4 * 26 


Frequency distributions of mean ratings in Scale III 
given to the mosaic designs constructed by different 
groups of subjects of Grade II, 


^ ..... 

pngs 

in Scale 

to 

1 

' m m m m «■ ■* ■ 

una 


m- l 

RURAL 


URBAN AND RURAL 

Class 

|nt 0 rvals 

f 

Male 

Fonaio 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female To¬ 
tal 

f- ... 

f 

8.03-8i7O 

0 

0 

0 

O' 

0 

0 

0 ’ 

0 ‘ 

o 1 

U- 

1 

2 

3 

2 

0 1 

2 

3 

2 

5 

|,«9- , 

i * 

16 

12 

28 

10 ,, 

8 • 

18 

26 

20 

46 

' 

M 1 ' . 

10 

3 

13 

8 ■ 

0 : 

8 

18 

3 

1 - 

21 

1 

U- 

1 

IQ 

11 

21 

22 

5 

27 1 

32 

16 

48 ' 

[• 67 - 

1 

10 

28 

21 • 

12 

23 

39 

22 

61 ' 

i-oo- 

r 

2 

1 

3 

3 . 

1 

4 

5 ■ 

2 

7 • 

b ¥• 

l 1 L LJJ_ 

jotal 

j 1 * ■* 1 ■ 

57 

r- l» 

39 

. _ ’ - >* 

96 

66 1 '■ 

26 

92 

123 

65 

188 

|an 

5,92 

' 6,07 

5,93 

5.79 

3.77 

5.78 

5'.85 

5.95 

5.88 

[ 

0.92 

Q .39 

0,91 

0.80 

0,93 

1 m M ■! tm mmrm- 

0;83 

0.88 

0.91 

0.87 

• * 
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Table 14 - 27 

Frequency distributions of Moan ratings in Scale XLl 
Given to tbe mosaic designs constructed by diff Qren t 
groups or subjects of Grade V* 


« I . . « M. li .Ik - - 4 


Mean 
Ratings 
in Scale ■ 
III 
Class 


Intervals 

T 

1 Maie 

Female 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Toe 1 

Mala 

Fern- 

ale 

"* II * ■ * 1 

8.03-8.70 

1 * H 

2 

*< i ■ tit 

0 

2 

0 

i i i , 

0 

IH 1, m 

0 

**» j . 

2 

-* * ( A 1 n 

o 2 

7.36- 

5 

4 

9 

7 

4 “ 

T1 

12 

8 20 

1 

6 . 69 - 

31 

15 

46 

34 

i 

9 

43 

65 

24 8; 

6.01- • 

8 

7 

15 

15 

3 

18 

23 

■10 33 

5.34- 

9 

1 

10 

14 

i 

10 

24 

23 

11 34 

4.67 - 

9 

5 

l4 

10 

5 

15 

■ 19 

10 29 

4,00- , 

1 

- 0 

1 

3 

0 

3 

4 

0 4 

,J * 1 *1 

Total ' ■“ 

•65 

. .32 

97> 

- 

i * 

83 

' 31 

114 

148 

63 211 

Mean 

6(50 

;6(59 

. 6i53 

6*4o 

6',,35' 

' 6:39 

• 6.4.4 

6;47 6,4 

' 1 \ 

SD 

>'■ Oi87 

6,82 

0.05 

0,87 

0.89 

0.08 

0.87 

0.86 0,1 
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Table l4 - 26 

Distribution of mean values of ratings in Scale III 
given to i;vj mosaic designs constructed by different 
groups of subjects of all the 
three grades. 


GHAD3 & SEX 

URBAN 


1 

* 

rural 


URBAN AND RURAL 


N ‘ 

MEM 

N 

MEAN 

N 

MEAN 

Grade I Male 

66 

5.83 

61 

5.83 

127 

5.83 

, Female 

42 

6,09 

35 

5.50 

77 

.5.82 1 

Total 

108. 

5.93 

96 

5.71 

8^0. 

5.82 

Grade II Male 

57 

5.92 

66 

5.79 

123 

5.85 

Female 

39 « 

6.07 

2 6 

5.77 

65 

5.95 

Total . 

■ 

96 

5,98 

92 

5.78 

188 

5.88 

Grade V Male 

63 

6.50 

83 

6.40 

148 

6.44 

female 

32 

' 6.59 

31 

6.35 

63 

6.47 

i Total 

1 

97 

<5.53 

114 

6.39 

211 • 

6,45 

Fill' 

Grades Hale 

' 188 

6.09 

210 

6,o4 

1 

398 

6.06 

Femalo 

113 

6.05 

92 

5.86 

205 

5.98 

Total . 

301 

6,07 

1 

302 

5.99 

603 

6.03 
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there is an increase from 5.79 to 6,40, ie. 0 . 6 l points for 
their rural counterpart. 

If the averages for rural and urban boys are 
pooled thou we see that from Grade I to Grade IX there i a an 
increase from 5-83 to 5.85 ie. 0.05 points" but the 'same, 
from Grade II to GradeVis from 5,85 to 6.44, i.e., O .59 points 

' r * iere is a slight decrease in the ■ mean ■ ratings 
■ from Grade I to Grade, from 6.09 to 6.07, ie. -0.02 points 
for urban iirls; but there is an,increaae from 5.50 to 5.77 
ie. 0.27 points for their rural counterpart. 

-Iowever, thd increas.e^ in the mean ratings, from 
Grande II to Grade V. is from 6.07 to 6.59, ie. 0.52 points, 
for urban girls; but the same is from 5.77 to 6 . 35 ', ie O .58 
points for their rural counterparts. 

Tne ratings for girls, pooled over Urban and 
rural schools, register an increase in the average value 
fr.om Grade I to Grade from 5.82-to-5.95 ie. 0. 13 points: but 
the increase from grade II to Grade V, is from 5.95 to 6.47, 
ie. 0.52 points, 

lae conclusion then, is, inescapable that, even 
in the third subscale, where only, .three miscellaneous quali¬ 
ties of the mosaic designs are rated, there is a slight but 
o sistent increase in the average value of ratings given to 
the mosaic designs, as one goes from the mosaic of Very 
yo g children of Grade I to the relatively maturer students 
of ^rads V. In other words, the quality of the mosaic de- 
S a as a *rhole begins to show systematic changes as a func¬ 
tion of the maturity of the subjects who create the mosaics. 

Anese things can be gone into in greater detail 
take into consideration the scores obtained by the 
mosaic designs in the entire scale, that is, the ratings free 
three dixfsrent subscales are summed for each mosaic de¬ 
signs. This is-done in the next section. 
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Qualitative features a.l 


- Assessment 


by the 1 entire Rating 3'cale . 

J 

Hie range of 1 tile rating scares for the en-fcire ' 

15 items -scale, obtained by summing over the three sukscmes 
is 9 to 45 with a median of 30 , 

Tie frequency distributions of entire scale scores 
given to mosaic designs constructed by the different groups 
of subjects of Grade I are shorn in Table 14 - 29. 

Let us note, that £or- tho distributions for Grade 
I the girls in the urban schools have a slightly higher 
average than the boys of the urban schools; the situation 
is just reversed in the case of rural' groups where the aver¬ 
age for the boys is slightly higher than that of the girls* 

If the rating scores are pooled over the two sexes, the 
girls still have a slight advantage over the boys. The urban 
sample has a slight advantage over the rural sample, 

' Ihe frequency distributions of ratings in the en¬ 

tire scale given to the mosaic .designs cons true ted..by. differ— 

“ ' 1 t 

ent groups o" subjects of Grade XT are shown in Table 14 — 30* 
. . , ITow we not? that thero is a slight change in the 


situation, in that, not only the urban girls have a higher 

1 — m . 1 

average rating than the urban boys, but the tural g^rls have 
also a higher average then the rural boys. As before, the 
urban sample as a whole has a higher average than the rural 
sample as a whole, 

The frequency distributions of ratings in the 
entire scale given to the mosaic designs constructed by 
different groups of subjects of Grade V have been shown in 
Table 14 - 31 * 


T/hen we look into the distributions shown in 
Table 14,31 for groups within Grade Y, we find that ± hero the 
boys in tho urban schools have a higher average then the 
girls in the urban schools. But in the rural schools; the 
girls have tilu higher average, as in the other two grades the 
urban sample as a whole has a high©'” average than the rural 
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Table 14 -r 


lii? 


Frequency distributions of moans of total 
three so lies given to'the mosaic designs cons^ ° n fts 
by the different groups of- subjects ”f feadeT 


Total 
of ra¬ 
tings 
of 

three 

Scale 

Class 

Inter 

vals. 






UH3JI 


RUSAL 


URBAN 


MdLS rauu TCT.1L .MALE F3K.L3 TOT.L Mi 


MD KU3A 


39 * 4 - 42.7 

36.2- 

32.9- ' 
29*7-, 
26*4- 
23*2- 

19.9- 

To'tal 

Mean 

i 

SB 


1 

4 

9 

9. 

t i 

18, 

18 

7 


1 

4 

6 

6 

12 

7 

6 


MALE fen- tot 
ALE 


2 

8 

15 

15 

30 

25 

13 


1 

4 

o 

U. 

20 

17 

8 


1 

1 

2 

7 

9 

7 

8 


2 

5 

2 

18 

29 

24 

16 


2 
8 
, 9 
20 
38 
<35 
15 


2 

5 

8 

13 

21 

14 
14 


if 

13 

17 

33 

59 

49 

29 


66 

-/ i, 


42 


103 61 


77 204 


.. , 35 96 12.7 

53 29.09 28.75 2?.77 27 j 52 27j 6 8 2 8. 17 28.3 7 28.2 

J* 88 5 -° 6 4 '* <•« 4.38 4.55 4. 98 M 
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Table l4 - 30 


Frequency distributions of means of total ratings 
on the throe scales given to the mosaic designs 
constructed by the different groups of subjects of 

Grade II* 


Total 
of ra¬ 
tings , 
of ' 
three 
scale 

Class 

Inter 

vals. 

i 

UR3.AT 

MILS FEMALj) TOTi'iL 

—-1 —_ — —— « 

« 9 

RURAL 

* > 

» 

M.XS FEMALE 

TOT.X 

URBAN AND RURAL 

MALE FEMALE TOTAL 

39,4-42.7 

2 

3 . ,5 

1 

0 

1 

,1 

3 

p , 

■ 

3 

6 

36 . 2 - ■ 

8 

3 JI. 

1 

2 •' 

3 

9 

5 

14 

32.9- 

2 

7 9 

9 

2 

11 

11 

9 

* 

20 

29.7- 

10 

9 19 

' i 

12 

9 

1 

.21 

22 

18 

4o * 

1 

vo 

CXI 

17 

5 22 

*. r < 

20 

if 

5 

, r 

25 

37 

10 

47 

2J.2- 

13 

9 22 

19' 

; 7 

26 

32 ■ 

■ « 

16 

48 

19.}* 

5 

3 8 

4 

1 

5 

9 ' 

4 

■ 

13 

Total 

i ji 

57 

i 

39 96 

*".T 

66 

26 

92 

< < 

123 

65 

188 

Mean 

29*38 

30*45 29.81 

-28«66 

■ 1 

29 . 3 ^ 

1 

28.85 

28.99 

* 

30*00 

29.34 

SD , 

5.03 

5*34 5.24 

4,07 

4i39 

4.15 

4.54 

5.12 

4.74 
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tli© rural sample. The shap© of the Id. c hri but ions has also 
changed froiii positive skew to negative skew. 

The above relatimiship, and a few more are 
seen more rdvantageously when wo look into the various 
group means for the entire scale, as shown in Table 14-32 

. I* will be worthwhile to underline the trends 

in the variation of the average 'scale values as we go fron/ 

i 

group to ^roup,, 

- 3r . ^ e * . ,' nae average scale value has increased from Grade 

I to Grade 11 in the urban schools, from 28.53 to 29.38, ie. 

0.85 points, but the scale value has increased from Grade X 

to Grade IX from 27.77 to 28.66 ie by 0.89 points, but the, 

average scale value has increased from Grade. II to Grade V, 

from 28.66 to 32.93 ie by 4,27 points. 

If scores are pooled over, urban arid rural schools, 

wo find that average scale vlaue has increased from Grade I 

to Grade II from 28.77 to 28.99. io. by 0.82 points but the 
flame average has increased from Grade XI to Grade V from 28,99 to 33.6&, 

i.e. by 4.60 points. Bie average school value has increased from Grade I - 
11 frotf_ 29.09 to 30.46,i.o.,by 1», 36 points, bat the same average scale 
value ' 

Zhas increased from Grade II to Grade V, from 30.45 to 34.47, 

ie. .by 4.02 points. In the rural ■ schools tjae situation is 

similar.. , The avorage, has increased from Grade I to Grado II, 

from 27.52 to 29.34, io by 1.82 points; but the same average 

value has increased from Grade II to Grade V. from 29.34 to 

3.98 points. If the scores are pooled over 

an and rural schools, thenj we find, that tho average has 

inoreased from Grade I to Graie II, from 28.29 to 30.00 ie. 

by 1.71 points; but it has increased from Grade II t^o Grade 

V, from 30.00 to 33.90 ie., by 3.90 points. 

Lastly, the urban children's average is greater 

than that from the rural children, for each of the three 

Grade, though the difference is never very much. ' ' 

le can summarise by stating that the rating soale 
scores, whether the subscales are considered separately,, or 

i P scale score aee considered., show,a very syeteraa^lC^g 
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‘ ~ TSBXs l4 - 31 

1 t 

Frequency 'distributions of means of total ratings on 
the-three seales given to the mosaic designs constituted 
by the different groups of subjects of Grade V. 


h-r 1 .b ^ «■ n* 1 


* «• 1 

t 

i u ■ 

> ^ IM M ■■ M n ■ 

i 

* » | * 



■ 


. \ 

1 

URB/iN 



■ RURAL 


URBAN & RURAL 

■ MALE ’ 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FEMALE 

TOTAL 

MALE 

FE> 

MALE 

total 

1 15 

3 

18 

7 1 

2 

9 

22 , 

5 

27 

12, .■ 

10 

22 

20 

* 

5 

25 

32 

15 

47 

14 

ft 

10 

24 

,!V 

10 

24 

28 

20 

48 

1(3 

4 

14 

17 

1 I 

7 

24 

27 

11 

38 

1 

8 

3 

11 

AS 

5 

24 

27 

8 

1 

35 

6 

1 

7 

4 

2 

6 

10 

3 

13 

0 

i 

1 

1 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

i 

3 



^ Ml ^1^ ™ ™ ■ 

f 4 



1 



65 

32 

97 

83 

31 

114 

1 

148 

63 1 

211 

24.57 24.47 

34.54 

32.93 

33.32 

33.03 

33.65 33.90 33.72 

. 5.20 

k,\6 ■ 

4,94 

** T ■ * 

. 4.90 

■ 4.24 

4.70 

5 *0,8 

.1.3,6, 

.4.06 
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Table 14-32 

Distributions of the valuos of means of total ratings 
in the throe scales given to the mosaic designs cons¬ 
tructed by the different groups of subjects of all 

theso three grades« 


GRADE & SEX 

URBAN 

1 1 

■ M tW — ■ 

« '»ii* 1 » , p 

rur:x 

URBM AND 


N 

MEM 

N 

M3AH 

N 

MEM 








L 

Grade I Male 

66 

t 

1 

28.53 

61 

‘27.77 

127 

28,11 

'Female 

42 

29,09’ 

35 

27.52 

77 

28(37 

Total ■ 

108 

28.75 

96 

27:68 , 

204 “ 

11 28.24 

Grade II Male 

57 

29.38 

66 

26,66 

123 

28.99 

Female 

i 

39 

30.45 

26 

29.34 

65 

30.00 

Total 

i 

96 

i 

29.81 

92 

28.85 

188 '1 

29,34 

Grade V Male 

' 65 

34.57 

83 

32.93 

148 

33,65 

i 1 

Female 

32 

34.47 

31 

33-32 

63 

33,90 

Total' ■' 

' 97.■ 

■34.54 

' H 

1l4 

33,03 

211 

33.72 

All , • 

Grades Male 

188 

» 

3<5.-87 

1 1 

( 

,210 

1 

30.07 * 

398 • 

1 

30.46' 

Female 

* i . 

1T$. 

31.08- 

1 

1 

92 

* 

t ' 29.99 

205 

30.59 

Total 

301' ' 

1 

30.93 

V 

302 

,. 30.06 

, 1 

603 

30,35 

4 J M mm 






zn 


inter-relationship with the age-grade status of the subjects 
who have produced the mosaic designs. Not only is that re- 
lation monotonic, but the increase in tho rating sc-ems to be 
havo a funetionul relationship with increase in chronologi- 
cal ago, Ihe subjective qualities of the mosaics, if rated 
by simple scales of the types used here and averagod over 
judges, do refloct certain developmental trends in tho sub¬ 
jects- brought about due to biological factores, due to en¬ 
vironmental factors, and due to schooling factors. The more 
developed the child in a psycho-biological sense> the higher 
the rating will his mosaic tend to obtain, in terms of purely 
subjective features that ho endows his design with. 

This finding is undoubtedly of signal interest. 
The mosaic patterns will havo features- both objective and 
subjective, which would reflect the stage of psychological 
development reached hy tho subject. Thus the mosaic test 
appears to be a tool with considerable premise for measuring 
psychological development- of children of at least the ago 
group b^ing studied here, viz 5^2 to 11 years, Ihe inter¬ 
relationship of the various scores associated with the mo- 

i 

saic design with other measures obtained from the administra¬ 
tion of other tools, may be worth studying in detail, which 
will be done in later sections of this report. 


000 
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Chaptor 15 


Correlation between Different Variables 

Xn these Chapter we propose to consider in some 
detail hew the different variables are correlated with each 
other. Since such a large number of variables is involved, 
it will not do to take each individual variable separately ac 
and see how it correlates with the remaining variables. It 
will bo more economic to take groups of variables as units, 
and consider how these variables are correlated among them¬ 
selves, or variables of one group correlate with variables 
of another group. For this purpose, the grouping of vari- 

i i i_ 

ables .that has been implicit in the design of this study can 
provide a useful .frame—work. The first broad categorization 
is ,be,tw©,en . two classes of variables* the Independent vari- 

' 'li' 

ables, and the Dependent variables. Within each of these 
two .broad classes, there are a few compact clusters, as can be 
seen from the list given below* 

’ "• ■ ~ i • • " • i 

Independent Variables 

I» ... Family Background and Socio-economic status 

variables. 

(1) Father's education 

(2) Mother's education 

1 1 

(3) Father's occupation 

(4) Mother's occupation 
(5 ) Inc ome 

(6) Religion 

( 7 ) Caste 

(8) LinSBS Score. 


II* School Variables . 

(1) School management 

( 2 ) School composition 

(3) School size 

(4) Shift Syst am 

( 5 ) Medium of instruction 

(6) Teacher Qualification 




( 7 ) Teacher-papil Ratio 

(8) Scbooi Equipment and Facilities, 

(9) LinSE^ Scores. 

In till first duflfc r,. there aro 7 variables, the 
first five of which, liava ordered categories, within them¬ 
selves. These rank orders ranged from 0 to 7 for the first 
t-wo. 'variables , viz. , father's education, and mother's educa¬ 
tion; it ranges from 0 to 8, for tha ...xl I'nroo variables 
viz., Father's occupation, mother's occupation, and income, 
The sixth variable, religion has 8 categories which cannot 
be ordered, but are purely quality hive catogorios. The 
seventh ono-caste-evon though has 7 qualitative categories, 
can be ordered, by making uso of tin* traditional, built-in 
hierarchy already known to bo pro-val-ont in our society. 

For the purpose of correlational analysis, tho 
rank-orders of the first five family background or socio- * 
economic variables have been used as scores, and then these 
have been correlated with scoro.s of other variable si Further, 

I 

a compsito score which will Ikj douiothing like a socio-economic 
status index, has boon d.TiV'-d fey*-obtai nlng a simplo linear 
unweighted. fsiim Of the farik* order of category of the - 

first five variables, and a combined • .^kroHer $ooro for the 
two variables Religion— cum— caste:, considered together—using 
the fallowing scoring plan: ; 

Hindu—.Scheduled Gastu gets a score of 1» 
Hindu, schodulod trib.„ guts a score of 2. 
Hindu-Backward caste gets a score of 3* 

r 

Muslim gots a scoro of 3* 

Christian gets a score of 3* 


Sikh 


gots a score of 3« 

Hindu Uppor Casta gats *1 score of * 


This composite 'Linear sum of socio-oconomic status esti® ^ 

scores* has bean oallod LinSES in this study. It haS a *:§r 

■ , » >/ 

from a minimum score of 2 to, a maximum possible score mm 
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Hils LinSSS score can .be correlated with scoros 
of other variable^. - 

Thu-s , straight forward pro duct-moment correla¬ 
tions with-each- of the first five background variables singly, 
and the composite LiiiSES variable, as independent variables, 
and other variable treated as dependent variables, have been 
computed. . . . 

Among the 8 school variables," drily the last three 
viz., Teach-qualification, Teacher-pupil ratio and school 

i. , 

equipment and facilities, have got ordered categories. The 

/ 

*■ i i 

first five variables have only qualitative qategories within 
themselves, and straight-forward -produet-iioment correlations 
cannot be calculated with these variables. The rank-orders 
of the last three variables can be used as scores for corre- 

i t“ 

lating with other variables. Just as in,the case of socio- 

I , 

economic status variables, a composite variable, called 

* ’ 1 1 r * * i 

t ' t 

"Lin’ear sum of score excellence category socre", or LinSEC 
score, in short, has boen derived, by taking the simple un¬ 
weighted sum of the rank-order score of each of tho three 
last-mentioned variables, viz., Teacher-qualification, 

’ if 

Teacher-piapil r.atio, and School Equipment and Facilities,* 

The Lih'SEC variable has a range from a minimum score of 3 
to a maximum possible score of 9* 

. So under this class of school variables, there *x 
are 4 variables, including the composites LinSEC variable, . 
which can be correlated in straight-forward fashion with 
scores of other .variables. 

Under the heading of Dependent variables, tre 
have used three sub—categoric a : ■ ’ - 

- ’ ! ■ I'. ,Intervening variables ; _ 

' *■ i**» , 

( 1 ) .Mental ■ Age , ’ , . x‘... ■--- ' 

- (2) Intelligence Quotient ' ■ - 

■ ( 3 ) Social Maturity- 

. : (4).Moral relativism: 

*■ .i = (5) Sob impel tie Status index of- Popularity. 
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TJ, School Achiovement 7iri.,'bl'j5i 

(1) Achievement in Hindi- 1 Language-Sub-Test I 

( 2 ) Achi 0 voiaont in Hindi Language-Sub- Test XI 

( 3 ) Achievetnont in Hindi Language- Sub- Test m 

, ■ • (4) Achievement in Hindi Language-Total Soot-e, 

(5 ) Achievement in Mathematics. 

III. Performance in the Mosaic Tost . ' 

1 . (l) Tim® taken to complete the mosaic design, 

' '‘( 2 ) Total number of piocos used to complete 

the do sign. 

a* ' 1 

* * 

(3) Number of subdesigns used. 

(4) Area covered in tho design* 

(5) Hating obtained in Seal© I— Pattern 
-qualities of the design. 

-<’■ ■ - ■ (6) Rating obthinod in Scale II- Aesthetic 

qualities of the cosign. 

. . : ,' . .*w p t '., 

(7) Rating obtained in Scale, II- dis-—- 

qualities of tho Cosign. 

( 8 ) Total of throe rating scales I + II + III, 
Since oach'of the variables-' listed' above, gives rise to scores 
in interval scores, these can bo corrb'latod with scores froin 
the family■background’Variables, ands’chool variables, as well 

. -i 

as th-ose Gan! bo- inter—Correlated among each other* 

It will tie seen that tho total number of var.i“ 
ables which can be usod for computation of correlations, is 
28'(6 for background variables, 4 for school variables, 5 for 
intervening Variables, 5 fob achievement test variables, and 
8 for mosaic tost variables). Theso may give rise to 378 
correlations, some of which of course rax "ht be of little 
scientific interest. Keeping these groups of variables in 
* WQ Can now turn to their Systtic consideration. 

' Inter —correlation' y.noag ' ttio Intervening and 


Achievement Test Varjables . 

The produei-momont coefficients of correlation 
amon^ the 5 intervening and the 5 hohi'evement test variables 
for small homogenous groups, consisting of a Single grade, ; ; r ; 

* r ’ U n;. 


for : -schools of one type of location, Via * , tirtJan schools, :,,S 
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have boon shown in Tables 16— 1 , and for rural schools, have 

bean,’ shown -in. Table .16-2.*_ , 

First, for Grade 1, boys, wa find that - mental 
'agb"*'6‘birf^.1“j.tr'o'quite 'substantially-" with--th-e---remaining intar- . 
vening variables with the exception of one, viz,, sociometric 
status index, and also with all the 5 achievement test vari¬ 
ables. The same thing is .repeated with IQ which is derived 
from •mental age*. 

•Social maturity’ correlates moderately with 
mental age, IQ,, and moral ref tivism, among the intervening 
variables, and also moderately with Sub- '~st I of Hindi 
■achievement," and Mathematics achiovomeut tests. Moral re¬ 
lativism correlates moderately with montal age, IQ., and 
so dial-maturity, and also “Wi th--nil - the f-ivo achievement test 

variables. 1 Sociometric status index’ has positive corre- 

> 

lotions with all other variables, but none reaches signifi¬ 
cance even at ,05 level. All the- achievement tests correlate 
quite high with each other. In fact, here the lowest corrd— 

i » ^ l ' ' 

lartion c oeff ic lent--i-s785 and -the highest is *972; of course 

' ' r ' ( 

•ni.en.tal age* and IQ Correlates very gjhighly .975 to be* exact.' 

' - ,1 , , 

’Jlion we turn bo the correlations figures for the 

girls of Grade I (Urban schools), we find that.tho,trend is 

replicated, but almost all tho correlation values.have 

dwindled somewhat in size, and. some have ovon become low 

. « 

negative, Ve find that •mental age • n'iw has only a low posi¬ 
tive, correlation witli social maturity, Ihe correlation bet-’ 
ween mental ago and IQ on onejhand^nd the achievement vaiables 
are still moderately high, but only a few reach significance 
.01 loval, the remaining being significant at .05 level. 
But social maturity, moral relativism, and sociometric status 
have io W positive, or low negative correlations with the 
achievement test variables. Comparatively Speaking, moral 
relativism has higher correlations with achievement variables 
than either social maturity or sociometric status. 
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Table'15 - 1 

Product-moment inter-correlations among the 
intervening and achievement test variables 
for grade I subjects of urban schools,' 


VARIABLES 

Intervening 

| 

Achievement 

1 

2 3 4 

5 i 

6 7 8 9 10 

Male (N t 66) 

/ 



1. Mental age 

975** 307 * 273 * 

092 

432#* 453** 560 ** 528**1^ 

2, 1 * Q* - 

- 311 * 265 *, 

124. 

463** 468m 577** 5ky>*m 

3. Social Maturity 

- 306* 

183 

264* 185 200 228* 300*] 

4, Moral Rolat. 

- 

177 

339** 370** 391** 391**38^ 

'5. Sociom Stat.Index 



194 192 ‘ 124 167 I 52 ' 

i» 

6. Lang Aoh.I 



- 825** 800** 911**8o/*- 

7, Lang Aoh.II ’ 



- 918** 952**B«i* 

C, Lang Ach, II 

■ 


- 972*V 

b » Lang Ach, Total 

1 



' 1 - 835 " 


'tO, Naths Ach, 


Female (n=42) 







¥ 

1, Mental Age 

965** 039 

430**-120 

359* 

367* 

3^* 

368* 36 / 

2| I,Qi 

070 

476 ** 

-072 

4o&»* 396** 

388 * 

4io*V 

3^ Social Maturity 

*■* 

02d 

-072 

-006 

-025, 

017 

002 ,318 

4, Moral Relat. 

► 


- 

127 

109 

277 

174 

184' 097 

5* Sociom. S«I 




039 

-023 

-034 

-035 -097 

6. Lang Ach, I 

S 




844** 

835** 

920**711* 

7. Lang Ach. II 





- 

941** 

964**7/' 

8. Lang Ach. Ill 






- 

981**72/' 

9. Lang Ach, Total 







- 


10, Maths 1 , Ach* 


r 


* P ^.05; ** p -4.01. 
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Table 15-2. 

Product-moment inter-correlations among the 
interven-iing and achievement tost variables 
for Grade I subjects of rural schools. 


variables 

1 

Intervening 

2 3' 4’ 

! 

J.J 

* 

6 

Ichieveraent 

7 8 

9 10 

ale - (N = 61) 



■ 





, Mental Age 

963## 127 

-005 

219 

158 

-017 

037 

081 074 

, I.Q* 

. - 135 

-016 

303 *# 162 

-067 

012 

060 075 

, Soc.Mat, 

- 

193 

-Itf 

112 

121 

005 

078 -003 

, Moral Relat, 


- 

-090 

116 

308#* 275* 

24 6 4 24*#' 

, Sociom. Ind, 




137 

\ 

-091 

109 

088 024 

, Lftng Ach, I 




- 

, 662 ** 659## 886**643** 

, Lang Ach. II 





— t 

751** 860**629*’ 

, Lang Ach, III 






- 

916**671 : 

, Lang Ach. Total 




1 



- 730!% 

0,Maths. Ach. 

i 







tmale (N = 35) 


• ■ ■ 






. Mental Age 

981##-010 

269 

-118 

494## 207 

258 

34o* 539** 

t I.Q. 

- -085 

322 

-078 

4 56 ## 182 

24 0 

314 535** 

I. Soc. Matt- 

- 

-269 

-218 

-193 

-236 

-307 . 

-263 -202 

>i Moral Helat, 

i 

- 

O 69 

284 

252 

311 

303 470 ** 

>i Sociom. Ind, 



- 

-205 

-105 

-037 

-108 -032 

•i Lang Ach, I 




- 

869#* 

■ bi4«# 932**771*# 

• Lang Ach. II 

\ 




- 

938** 969**741** 

• Lang Ach. ill 






- 

964**728** 

> Lang Ach. Total 


, 





- 771** 

Maths. Ach. 







j 


* P i .05} ** p l *01 
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The achievement test vafiablas correlate quite 

j 

highly among th.SiaSelv"es-, an in the case of male grade X 
subjects. " . 

TThen we turn, to correlations for Grade I bays 
and girls of the' rural' schools^ we note that the trend is 
replicated, but the correlations in general have been re- 


duc ed-"s till; f urtiidr.' 


Merita! ' -*gV, int elllgdlfc'e' quotient, 'and 


moral relativism tend to have higher correlations with other 

■ i ■ -1 » 

' variables. However, the- inter-correlations with other .varia- 

* ' I * 

bles. However, tho inter-correlations among the achievement 
\ f 

tests themselves; a'S a group, remain quite hi^h. 

■ , ’ • " i n the girls group - of Grade X' iti rural schools, 

,, the' trend is in general a replication of that in the boys 
'group, but there are some notable exceptions alsQ. First, 
whereas in the boys group, both mental age arid IQ have ‘corre- 
lated poorly - with all remaining variables.,, thin .is -not- so - 
"in the girls group. In the boys group the only ‘significant 

pprrel'ation is between IQ and sociometric status (.303» 

1 A 

p .05). 3ut in the girls group-, with IQ and meptal age 
as one of tho variablem, thoro are 6 correlations which are 
large onough' to be significant at .G1- level , . and..3 correla- 

^ . • . . , V 

jtions which .aro significant at .05 level. In the girls 
group sooial maturity, however, correl :• b 3S negatively with ,, 
'all other variables. Jut moral relativism tends to have 
somewhat moderate positive correlations with other variables; 
6 correlations^ _a,re_ significant -boyernd" . 05 lovely and one sig 
nifleant beyond .01 level. Sociometric status has usually 
low negative correlations with other variables. 

Lot us now turn to tho correlation values ob¬ 
tained from subjects of Grade II. The correlations for urban 
school subjects and rural school subjects have boon shown i n 
Table 15—3 and 15 — 

First, it will be aaon. that, in both boys 
girls group,.?, mental ago and IQ, have moderate correlation , 
with other variables. In fact, tho correlation values 




, ' ZBtL ■ 

i' i 

Table 15-1 


Product-movement intor-Correlhtions.. among the 
Intervening and achievement test variables for 



‘ - - - grade 

A 

r % , 

II of 

urban schools 




VARIABLES _ “ ' ” 

1 

' Intervening 

- 


Achievement" 

■ ■ * 

1 

2 3 4 

, 5 

1 

% ■" 

1 1 , 

8 

, 

9 - 

w”. 

Male (K -■ 57) 

* ) 

■ 

■- / 

^ - 

- 



' 

1, Mental Age 

" 967 ®-- 010 . -060 

* -116 

392® 

457® 

085 

42 . 5 ® 

'433® 

2. I* Q, 

022 - - 03 I 

-129" 

4o 6& 

473® 

104 

44o@ 

ii 

403® 

3, Soc. Mat, 

— -083 

‘ 179 

142 

124 

168 

14"9" 

•-096 

4, Moral Relate 

- 

-006 

000 

032 

09* 

039* 

-084- 

5, Sociora. Index 


- 

052 

-185 ■ 

-083 

s 

-133- 

♦ 12 

6, L&ng Ach, I 


- 

—1 

730® 

617® 

845® 

663,® 

7, L&ng Ach, II 

• 



- 

587® 

T 

•970® 

629® 

8, Lang Ach, III 

' , , 

1 

1 

1 

- 

731® 

.^46® 

9; L&ng Ach, TOtnl 

, 


- 1 

( 



687 ® 

10. Math's, 'Ach.. 

1 

1 

t 

1 ' r* t 

__— 


1 


> 


1 

Female (N = 39) 


■ 



« 

* 


1, Mental A&e 

'985@ 122 251 

209 

■'■ 332 * 

486® 

557®. 

524® 

, 432 ® 

2, I , Q, 

' - 162 -;2& 

207 

302 

478® 

546@ 

' 510® 

411@ 

Soc* Mat, 

- 255 

256 

108 

108 

177 

135 

11? 

4, Moral Relat, 


-076 

207 

263 

170 

265 r 

-.541® 

5, BiJciom,. index 


- 

148 

244 

259 

•257 

178 it 


6. IAig Ach, I 

i 

7. Lang Ach. U 
3. L&ng Ach, III 

Lang Ach. Total 
10,Maths, Ach, 


67.6®^ 532® 802® .434®, 

567® ’ 968® -5*1.0.®. 
711@ 504® 

- . . - . 55 ^®' 


L .05? opYToi. 
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Table 15-4. 

■ ,-pro duct-moment inte ^correlations among inter- 
and achie vemont test variables for sub* 
jects of grade II Rural Schools, . 


VARIABLES ' 


-“TH 

Intorvoning j 

' 

Achievement 

i 

1 2 

3 

4 

■ 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Male (N=66) 





- 


- 

1' 

1. Mental A^e- 980® 

■ k 

,2. I.Qt 

102 

-934 

o i o~ 

095 

270 

-024 

215 

-112 

P5'5 

-081' 

r 03 9 

097 

,281 

-032* 

217, 

-1,15 

1 1 1 

3„. Soc.Mat. 

- 

'' \87 

013 

,265* 

' 231 

252* 

- 263 * 

179 

4‘. Moral Relat. 



-*53 

~ w ' 

" 165 ' 

AOOB 

1 

143 

119' 

- -' 1 ■ ■ f 

5l/. Sociom Ind. 



- 

029 

-019 

-089 

-003 

095 

i>l . . ' 

6. Ling Ach.I 

• - 

• 


mm 

610® 

686® 

802® 

648® 

7. L3ng Ach.II 





- 

473® 

936® 

519® 

.8, LOng Ach, III ' 






- 

651® 

1 r 

575f 

• 

_9, L&ng Ach.Total ... 

, 

- 

--... 

- r . . 

- 

...— 

- 

6290 

10. Maths. Ach. 







wp mtmm 

w 

% - ( 

Facial e (n=26) 

i 

, 1 


• 




, • 

1. Mental Age- 992@- 

-126 

129 

269 

333 

5210 

274 

531® 

176 

, ’ , ■, M 

2, I,Q, - -010 

1q4 

202 

327 

5410 

289 

547® 

' ’ 156: 

' i' 1 

3, Soc.Mat, 

M 

198' 

'332 

-193 

-024 

046 

-067 

-136; 

4, Moral Relat, 

1 

M 

302 

437* 

313 

488* 

435* 

5108 

5. • Sociom.Ind. 


- 

- 

' 168 

229 

283 

■264“' 

■ -129” 

’ 6. tfng .Ach, I 




- 

355 

574® 

64 lo 

489? 

7i L a ng' Ach". II 





- 

522® 

938® 

437* 

'8', Lang Ach, III 






- 

7080 

5889 

9. Lang Ach, Total 







i: ", - 

55P 

...■) O...Maiha...AsJi, _ 


• 



- 

. 

* 

m 


* P / .05} a p i ,oi. 










ars somewh at larger among girls than arcng boys in the urban 
schools. This is also true for the boys and. girls of the 

■ ■ 4 ' * ’ 

rural schools. 

■ * ^ 

.mother noteworthy fhct is about the correlations 

that social• maturity has with other variables. These are 
generally low '^positive, with a few being low negative, for 
urban boys* These are slightly larger in urban girls— there 
being no negative correlations An this group. In the rural 
schools, for the boys group, the correlations are somewhat 
larger. They are much reduced for the rural girls group —— 
and many of these become negative also. 

The situation is also somewhat similar for moral 

1 ' i 

relativism. It correlates poorly with other variables for 

i 

urban boys, as well as rural boys. But the very same corre— 

i 1 ■ 

lations become larger among urban girls, and still iMoqgex* 
among rural girls. Thus, among urban boys, none of the 

, 'I'.-'. 

correlations of moral relativism with any other variable 
reaches significance at ,05 level; the same situation obtains 

1 J i 

for rural boys also. But in the girls of the urban schools, 

i \ f 1 i * * ' 

eight correlations are low—positivo, and only one low nega— 

l 

tive (with aooiometric index), but among girls of the rural 
schools, all the 9 correlations are positive, one of them,is 
significant beyond .01 level, and 3 of them are significant 

,-i 1 ‘ 

beyond .05 level. 

Coming to the sociometric status variable, we 
find similar and interesting group differences. For urban 

i ' ■ * ' ' 

boys of this grade', correlation of sociometric status with 
all other variables are mostly negative, but low— the line 
exception being, with moral relativism, which is low posi— 

i 

tive. This is also the situation with rural boys. But with 

• , „ , ■ i r 

rural girls, all the correlations are low positive, save one, 
with moral .relativism, where it is low negative. This is the 
trend in rural girls also, only tho correlation values become 
a little lan; or• "Whereas the Correlation of sociometric 
index with moral relativism becomes low positive, it, however* 



becomes low negative with mathematics achievement, while 
it is low positive in case of rural girls, 

i 

! The inter-correlation among the achievement teat 


variables vro uniformly high positive in all the four groups- 
urban boys md girls, and rural boys and girls, 

2Text, ws can turn to the correlation data obtained 
from Grade V subjects, which are shown in Tables 15-5, and 

15-6* 


First we note that, both mental age and IQ have 
moderately valued correlations with otaor variables in Grade 
V urban boys. The situation is quite similar in urban girls 
also. In the urban boys group, out of 18 correlations, that 
mental age- and IQ have with other variables, 2 aro signi¬ 
ficant' at .05 level, and 8 are significant beyond .01 level, 
In the urban gir 1st group, there, are four correlations vhich 
are significant at .05 level, and there are 8 correlations 
which are significant at ,01 level. For the rural boys and 

i 1 i 

* girl s’ groups , these correlations become much smaller in size. 

- ' I 

Only .2 correlations in the rural boys group (Grade V), and 
only one in the rural girls group, reach significance at .05 
levql. Some of the c^nultions become negative also, 

' Social maturity has mostly low negative corre¬ 
lations with other variables, with a few low positive corre- 

, ‘ i j'l 

lationa , in both urban boys and girls groups. For the rural 
boys and girls groups, correlations of oth r variables with 
social maturity follow the same trend, but there are a f 0W 
more positive correlations to bo. found among rural boys 
group. 

i , ’ * , 


Moral relativism shows a very interesting trend, 
usually it lias moderately valued positive correlations with 

other variables, for all thp 4 homogenous sex groups. For 
example, for urban boys group, only one correlation is nega 
tive and-of the remaining 8, 3 are significant at ,05 lev 0 !* 

and 2 at - *C1. level. For urban, girls group, again one 

\ 

■'.ergative, .and of romainipg 8 cpr re], a ti on s all of 'wh 
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(. 

are positive three are significant at .05 level, and 4 are 

> 1 - 1 

significant at .01 level. In the rural boys group, 3 corre¬ 
lations are low negative, and the remaining 6 are low posi¬ 
tive , but none reaching significance at pven .05 level. But 
in the rural girls group, only 2 correlations are negative, 

, i 

and of the remaining 7 positive correlations, 2 are signi¬ 
ficant, at .05 level,-and‘3 at .01 level. Correlations of., 
sociometric status with other Variables show some equally.’ 
interesting trends. In urban boys group, all the 9 corro— 

i — t 

lations are low positive, none reaching significance at .05 
level. But in, the urban girls group, not only are., all ;the 

i- 

> * 

correlations posi’tive , 4 of them are significant at .05 ’level, 
and one at .01 level, only 3 correlations fail to reach, .sig¬ 
nificance at .05 level. The situation is very similar in 
rural boys group too. Here, again all a correlations are 
positive, among which 1 is signif ican1;„a-t -.05 level, and 
4 are significant--at .07 level. The correlation values 
dwindle again in the girls group in the rural, schools.. Here , 
out of 9 correlations 2 are negative; out of the seven posi¬ 
tive correlations non-J reaches significance at even .05 level. 

Xii all the 4 grpups, inter-correlation among 
the 5 achievement test, va-rtables are o' uniformly moderatply. 

* 1 * N 

high value. , . ’ , 

\ , 1 ' 

« ’1 ' 

1 * 

The overall trend of the inter-correlations 
among the variables, as one goes from group to group, within 
the same grade, and from grade to grade,, can brsf recapitulated 
hore t „ 


(1) Mental age and intelligence quotient have 
usually high correlations with most achieve¬ 
ment test variables, and moderately valued 
correlations with other intervening variables. 

( 2 ) The achievement tests have high correlations 
among themselves, for all groups. 

( 3 ) Social .maturity, moral relativism, and socio- 

metric stratus have^ shown, certain systematic 





Table 1 & 5 ■ 


, mOTient inter-correlations among inter- 
' Produc , 1 , iC ]iie vemont test variables for Grade 

vening anJ ^ ur ban school subjects. 


VARIABLES 


Male (Ns 65 ) 

1 , Mental Age 

2, I.Q. 

3, Soc. Mat. 

4, Moral Relat. 

5, Sociom Ind. , 

7 1 . . 

6'. I^'ng Ach, I 

7, LMig Ach, II 

8, L^ng Ach iIII' 

9, Lang Ach. Total 

10, Maths. Ach, 



Intervening 


■ 2 - 

3 - 4 

5 | 

M* -*•+*—* 

mm _ _—j ** “i— —— —- 


- 970‘J 

123 1^7 

106 


1l4 13^ 

125 


- -192 

008 



126 


Achievement ^egt 

< 7'. 8 9 10 


264* 399 ® 408 ® .381® 
281* 372® 382® 369® 
• 074 ' -197 -255 -I85 
373 ® 4 13® 485 @ 458 ® 
008 049 092 076 


447@ 

3920 

-097 

4 020 

074 


830® 704® 922® 
812® 946 ® 


6320 

5300 


Female (N= 32 ) 

1; Mental Age 

2, 'I* Q, 

3, SbC. Mat, 

4 , Moral Relat■ 

5 1 Sociom Ind, 

6. L^ng Ach.I 
7 1 L a ng Ach,II 

8, -L a ng Ach,III 

9, L a ng Ach.Total 

10, Maths. Ach, 

, , ’ 1 

“”05;" # P Z,0l 


985® -299 
, -249 


376* 
4:70® 391 * 
-266 232 

, • 169 


369* 189 498@.459@ 4920 

365* 199 471@ 449 ,® 509@ 

-070 -087 -258 -175 ,-265 
372 * 393 * 585 ® 568® 346 

326 4 o 6 * 119 350* 5440 


621 ® 370 * 
1 ,'317 


861@ 4710 
784 ® 5420 
720@ 485 ® 
, 6250 
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Table 15 - 6. 

Product-moment inter-correlations among inter¬ 
vening and achievement test variables for Grade 
V Rural school subjects. 


VARIABLES 

1 

Intervening 

2 3 4 

5 

6 

7 

Achievement 

8 9 

10 

Male (N=83) 

1, Mental Age . 

98 6® 016 -101 

170 

119 

081 

198 

151 

224* 

2* I.Q. 

. -010 -120 

162 

142 

092 

212 

170 

219* 

3, Soc.Mat, 

. -204 

068 

-014 

051 

029 

016 

oi4 

4, Moral Relat* 

* 

098 

129 

158 

163 

175 

184 

5, Sociom.Indi 


< 

305® 

235* 

321® 

332® 

402® 

6. L-aiig Ach.I 

l 



• 

727® 

665 ® 

927® 

462® 

7, ipng Ach.il 

8* Lang Ach.III 

9, Lang Ach, Total 

10. Maths, Ach. 


1 


• 

559® 

, i 

865 ® 

825® 

ft 

492® 

492 ® 

544® 

• 

Female (N=3l) 

1, Mental Age , 

9893 -174 -63 

- 09 ? 

090 

369* 

208 , 

252 

197 

2. I*Q. 

v -151 '-094 

-107 

036 

34,5 

158 

197 

160 

3 • Soc• Mat * 

. 017 

109 

088 

I 83 

-384* 

-070 

-243 

4. Moral Relat. 

• 

069 

360 

54 0 ® 

387 * 

511® 

503® 

5. Sociom.Ind. 


m 

134 

209 

176 

207 

232 

6. L a ng Ach.I 


• 

i 

655® 

423* 

862 ® 

463® 

'7. LAng Ach,II 

8. IAng Ach.III ^ 

9. L&ng Ach.Total 

1 

10. Maths.Ach, 

■ 



• 1 

412* 

■ 

80 7® 

771® 

• 

425* 

709 ® 

665 ® 


* P L *05; @ P L . 01 
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variations in their patterns of correlation 
with other variables, as one goes from urban 
to rural, or from boys to girls, or from 
lover to hi^h-sr grade groups. 

Some of the variability in the pattern and size 
of correlations between the sane pair of variables’, as we g 0 
from dh& £*ade to ahdthbrV or ± r6m one ‘ dux to another within, 
the, same grade, or from school of the urban locations to 
rural locations, must be attributed to sampling fluctuations, 
specially due to small'.size of the" samples in each subgroup. , 
Because of homogeniety within the groups, there is restxdc- ■ 
tion oil the ra n ge of scores of-botlx the variable's b4ing corre¬ 
lated, and tliis results in lowering of correlation values 
themselves. 

Some of those violent fluctuations can be con- 

9 

trolled by calculating the correlations for all the boys ..and 
girls of bho same grade_from ail-the -urbhh schools being 
pooled together., The sumo procedure can be adapted for" rural s 
schools also. The correlations obtained from such large 

• • k 

'groups, though hetrogonous in terms of 3' .1, will be free from 
some of the sampling errors relatod t’.i.ii 11 size of _ s.a^nplos. 

....The Int ar-c orrolations among the same 10 vari- 

ables for the 108 subjects of Grade I of the urban schools* 
and 96 subject of Grade I 'of the' rural schools are shown in 

Thble 15 7. _ 

First, if we look at the correlation values for . 
the urban School-Grade ■ I boys nn’d girls, wq find some interest 
ing trends. 

(l) Both mental age and intelligence quotient 

, f t * 

have moderately positive correlations with the 

remaining variables —- with the exception of. 

... »*- 

_ . * « '' i 

. . " ‘ " 1 sociomebrie index 1 — with which the corre¬ 

lations are only low positive, but are not 
significant at even ,05 " -vel. the above 

— correlations are significant at better than 

V/.• - .01 level* - ■' 1 '/A 

■ -ji _ ‘ 1 - 1 ’ *^rtar 
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( 2 ) ’Social maturity’ now is seen to have «mode— 
ratoly valued correlations with all the re¬ 
maining variables reaching significance at 
,05 level, with ’moral-relativiam and 
•mental age 1 and at'.01 ’level with, ’intelli¬ 
gence quotient 1 and 1 Mathematics achieve— 

1 

ment’. Vith the remaining variables the 
correlations, though positive, are too low 
to reach significance at even .05 level, 

( 3 ) ’Moral relativism 1 has positive correlations 

1 ' / 

which are significant at .05 level with 

1 

social maturity 1 and language sub—tost - X; 
and significant at .01 level with ’mental 
ago’, ’intelligence quotient’, language sub- 
tost s XI, III, and Total, and Mathematics 
Achievement Test, Its correlation with 
’sociometric status’ is low positive, which 
misses significance at ..05 level. 

(4) ’Sociometric Status’ has low positive corre¬ 
lation with all the remaining variables - 
none of which reaches significance even at 
.05 level. 

Correlations among the subtests of the language 
aschieveraent test, and the mathematics' r> chi ov omen t test, are 
all high and positive, and all signif icatit for beyond ,001 
level. 

If we now consider the correlations for rural 
school Grade I boys and girls, we are at once struck with one 
facts almost all the correlation values are lower than their 
corresponding counterparts' in the urban sample. Thuss 

(l) Both ’mental age 1 and 'IQ* correlate positively 
with all the other variables - but the values 
arc not vary high: with ’mental age’ ther^ 
arc only two’ correlations which reach signi¬ 
ficance at ,,05 level - these are with sub—test 



With IQ, 


I of Language 

'mathematics achievement test*, 

thsro art; likovis- with 3 correlations which 
reach significance at .05 lovol* these are 
the sarae two tests as above, and the third, 
is with isocicmotric status index'. 

With 1 social maturity 1 the situation is worae- 
it corro 1 atos negatively with all the remain¬ 
ing variables, though, none of tho values ra 
' reach significance at even .05 level. 

With tho noxt variable, 'moral relativism' 
the correlation values are very similar to 
those in tho urban sample. There xs a ten¬ 
dency for the correlation values to ba some¬ 
what low or than their ' rparts in the , 

urban sample - but chlu i* not very consis¬ 
tent, as there are ho.ho reversals also. 

Throe of tho 4 correlations with the langu¬ 
age tests aro slgniricrulfc boyopd .05 level; 
tho correlation with 'mathematics achiovomont 
increases to . 434 , which is significant be- ■ 
yond ,01'lovol, tho corresponding correlar 
tion in the urban sample being only .272*, 
Howovor, correlation ’ r ith 'social maturi' y 
has gone down to . 045 in tho rural sample 
compared to .157 in tho urban sample* , 

(4) .With tho last intervening variable 'socio 
metric status index 1 , t .same trend 
lowering of tho corro lution values towards 

zero, is to bo soon. One of the correla 

_ _ +. level, 

tions reach significance -von at . ? 
and ono of them bis. become nog-atxve (with 
Language -ichievor-i'nt Sub-tost IX). 

It is also note-worthy that tho inter-corre 




i _ J 


. J __ _ 4.4 n. a 
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Table 15 - 


Product-moment-Inter correlations among inter¬ 
vening and achievement test Va'riablesbf all 
Grade I subjects in urban and 
rural schools,, 


VABIABLES 


---In-tervening 



HHSM* MalB+Femal'e. ^ 

N ■ 108 

1, Mental Age 1 . 973## 232# 335## 


2V I.Q. 

3, GocrMat, ' - 

4, Morarl Relate 
5*- Socioiu.Ind. 


' ; 2^9# 3V7# 

+ ‘ ! ' i ; 208“# 


372## 381 ## 44 1 ##, 428 *# 422## 
401 ##' 396 ## 460 ## 451 ## 468## 
io6 D44 068 078 268 ## 
232 # 306 #* 280 ## 284 ## 272 ## 
113 109 066 ' 092 068 


■6.-Iftng"Aeh;l“" ' ' 
<Vl*rig Ach.II 
■ 8 ,'‘ : IMg Ach'.II 

* J 1 ''■ ' ' 

9. lAhg Ach,.Total _ 

• 

ho t Maths,Ach, 


_ ^ »■-- 


83 6 *# 81 9 ## 917## 773 ## 
» 929#* 958## 77p## 

.' .977#* 7,62## 

, 803## 


*• -K— - - - — •»— 


Rural- Mai e+Female 
N = 96 

; 1< Mental Age . 971#* 126 

1 ^-' I'#?* “• 106 

3* Soc.Mat. , 

Mora,! Relat, 

5. Sociom.Ind. 


. i ( — m Vi *■ 

v “ v 

138 283## 05,4 101 171 258# 

209# 272 ## 014 078 147 , 253 # 

- 16 ? - 002 ' -033, -153 -077 -072 
■045 179 ’ 287 ## 296 ## r 272 ##, 434 ## 

. 037 -096 v 050 w , 021 .. Oil . 



• .Lang Ach. I 
K tang Ach, II 
L»mg Ach,II 
^ Ach, Total 
P. Maths* Aeh. 


74o## 716## ,90f## 

V: 1 ' 

, . 829## 904## 

1 1 * 

. 937*# 


------- 

69.6f# 

6.7,1-## 

687## 

74.4#.# 


* p ##‘p ‘Xoi. 







Tabl®—U 

A-r-rolatio '.s among inter- 
AnnI1 t intorcorrexa bl 6 of 

. 4,1 moms nv +-QS‘t 

££ -s aurai 

Grad- 0 H schoolf<* 



Achievement TeBta 

7 8 9 10 


Urbar ,.Male* Femal ° 

» * 96 „ 7 1*» 047 

1. Mental Age • qB8 

« 

2. I»Q* 

•j, Soo. Mat. 

4. Moral R 0 l &t * 

5. Sooioia.I nd ; _ 

6 . ia-ng Ach* I 

7 . Iang Ach.II 

8. Iang Ach.lH 

9. lang Ach. Total 

10. Maths. Ach. 


028 

-015 

347** 

058 

-013 

341** 

066 

206 * 

110 

■ 

-012 

133 


* 

103 


095 

194 

009 


161 

160 

068 


120 

194 

o4i 


093 j 
218 * 
091 


721** 593** 834** 578" 
592** 971** 591" 
, 728** 539" 

. ft1« 


ra l-MaletF 0 » alQ 

N * 92 

Mental * 

. I.Q- 

, Soc.Mat. 

Moral Relat. 

Sociom.Xnd. 


9 $ #* OlB 
-006 


.001 089 

-041 0^3 

205* 155 

109 


162 

163 
109 
205 * 
091 


344 *"- 035 
358 ** 032 

143 202 

194 127 

060 °3^ 


IP-tng Ach. I 
I£ng Ach. IX 
Ipmg Ach. XXX 
l£mg Ach. Total 
\ i _ AVi a _ A.P. "b m 


300 ** "Ml 

306** 41 

OBd 

224* 2^ 

088 Ml 


749 ** 5f 


525** 648** 

473** 935** 1,5 
657** 51 
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quilts hit’ll, and aU arer positive - but each the coeffi¬ 
cients 'are slightly lbwef in value than -their counterparts • 
in the ufban sample. ‘ ' ■ - 

• > . i , ii 

So f ar s , wo have been concerned with the subjects 
of Grade 1. Vo can now turn to a consideration of the same 
inteivc’orrslations for ihe urban school Grade XI subjects' 
and rural school Grade li subjects., which are shown in 
Table 16-8. 

It will at once be seen that the coefficients of correlation,' 
in general, have been further reduced in size, as compared 
to the corresponding values for Grade I subjects and this is 
true for-both the samples --urban and rural. ■ For the urban 
boys and girls of Grade XI, only 'mental age 1 and *IQ» corre- 
late significantly with -the dependent (achievement test) 
variables. However, it is rather interesting tfiat '] ’ T soc±ea 
maturity*' correlates positively with a.ll the remaining vari- . , 
ables, and tile correlation with 'sociomet^ic -status index' 
reaches significance at .05 level. The same i s also almost 
true for moral relativism - only' in this case, it correlates 
negatively with ’sooiometric status index'. lastly, as in 
the grade I urban school sample, 'sociometric status index' 

has low positive correlations with all the achievement test', 
variables.,' ' ' ' ,J • , • 

’ i i 

, r ■ - ' M 

In the rural, sample of Grade II subjects, the 

correlations are in ’ generalfurther roduced in size., how- 
i ^ 4 j V » t 4 i 

ever, T.rith one or two int^rgsting exceptions i (, 1)- 'social 

■ \ f 

a is found to have somewhat highejr ■ correlati ons 

■ - , 1 u. ■ 

'■nth 4 of the 7 remaining variables; • ( 2 ) 'Moral relktivi sm * 
bas somewhat higher correlafcipnS ; with' 4 of the 6 remaining 
variables, , 1 - - J 

It is also remarkable, that the in ter-correla¬ 
tions among the achievement tost variables have also dwind- ■ 
led ingizo in the rural' sample, „ 

But" what is difficult to explain is that uni- 

" F 

ormly low or even negative correlation of the 'mathematics 
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achiovomen fc tost * vi "til tho ^ intervening variablss- the 
1 ono aiccoption bsin^ the corrslation *moral relativism 1 , 

ItiQ low negative correlation of 'mathematics achievement^ 
with both 'rnontal ago 4 and 'IQ' are difficult to explain. 

Now, we turn to the similar correlations ob- 
tainod between the same, set of .variables fr.om the urbpn, and 
rural schools Grade V subjects. These correlations are shown 

in Xable 15 - 9* ■ - ' 

Somo interesting features are present in the 

, 1' , . * * 

\ t ' i" • 1 

two correlation matrices which may bo pointed,out. 

(l) In the urban sample, both 'mental :>4c’ and 'I^ 1 have 

moderately high positive correlations with the remaining 

» ' i - l ‘ ■ 

variables, the only exception being - 'Social maturity 1 with 
which tho correlations are low negative. In the rural 

' t 1 * . 

sample, the corresponding coefficients are generally reduced 
in size — though the trend is exactly reversed with ’social' 
maturity', where the correlations now become low positive. 

( 2 ) ’fith bhe noxt variable, the situation is quite peculiar* 

» . 1 „^i 1 r , ■ 

In the urb,ir. sample, this variable correlates negatively with 

. t ’ *• 

all achievement variables, (one of them reaching significance 

4 

at .05 level l); ana all other intervening variables (one 

» l 1 _ , * ' ’’ ' '* 

of them, viz., with |mornl r Q la-tivism •' reaching significance 
at .05 level), with the exception of one variable, viz,,, 
'sociometric status index' - but even here the correlation 

^ . * n 

is not significantly different from zero. . . ■. 

The situation is somewhat different with this 


variable in the rural sample. First, 


we note that fdLl .-t * 101 


correlations are low - .none o,f them reaches significance eve^ 

! c < V • a L ■ ‘ ' “ ' ■' 

at .05 level. 3ut, 'social maturity 1 now correlates posi- 
tively with 'mental age' 'iq», 'sociometrio status index 1 ) 
language aebisvement subtost I,II and Total and 'mathematics 

— , , ' - s'- — I . ■ 

' ' I * . 

achievsmeiit,' , It has lo-w negative correlations oxxly, with 

'■ 1 ! 1 " * r .* ' 

'moral relativism 1 'and language subtest III, , ; ; : --- 


. Sven more interesting ,arg tho correlations of 

•moral relativism* wi th ' other variable s. First, in. tjM 

? >v .~ v - ■ v , i •- ’ • 
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Table 15 - 


Pro due t-moaient ; inter correlations among Intervening 
and Achievement variables of all Grade V subjects of 

urban and Rural schools. 


VARIABLES 


Urba»-Male+ 

Female (n=97) 

1, Mental Age, 

z." z.q« 

3. Soc.Mat. 

4. Moral Relat. 

5. Sociom, Ind. 

, 11 j i f 

6,..Ihn^ Ach.l 

7. 'l/ing Ach.II 

8. Lb>ng Ach.III 

9. th'ng Ach. Total 

10 .’JiatilY. Ach 


Intervenin 

.3 ** 


Achievement 

7’ a ■ *9 


976 ** -031 275** 180 

-029 r269. **200* 

- -221*. 043 

I , I • ‘ I 1 

- 139 


308** 339** 425** 397** 467** 
324** 323** 398** 389** 440** 
-102 -185 -257* -196 -156 

377** 407** 507** 479** 388 ** 
115 ■ * 155 086 .130 187 


787 ** 626 ** 908 ** 
712** 917** 

. j, 8D6** 


4 00** 
500 ** 
590** 
549** 


Sural-Male+ 
Female. (NbH 4 ) 


1. 1 Mental Age. 1 

987** 030 -049 

110 

171 

193* 222* 

223* 254 * 

2. I, Q, 

. 022 -074 

101 

172 

193* 216* 

222* 241* 

3, Soc, Mat. 

, -071 

• 086 ■ 

093 

153 -077 ir 

066 012 

4Moral Relat. 

' T 1 « 

095 

211* 

264** 242**? 

5276** 268 ** 

5* Sociom, ind,. 


• 

270** 

231 * 205 * 

305** 368 ** 

( 

■a- 

6, l4ng Ach. I 



• 

734 ** 609 ** 

921** 488** 


7’. Lang Ach,XT' r- 

8. I#.ng Ach.III. 

9. I2>ng Ach,Total 

10. Maths, Ach, 


529** 864,** 507** 
„ ' 8o4** 536** 

' ■ r > 1 * * -; 583** 
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sample} with- the lone negative correlation with 'social matu¬ 
rity* (significant'beyond ,05 level), if ha. positive corre^ 

' lations.'vith all the other remaining variables. Not only 
that — the correlation values are large enough for all V>em 
. to’he^siihirio^t'at better than .01 level. the strength of 
' the correlations in the rural sample^..W tematically go 0 s ‘ down, 
7:here- -i'moraT relatiViVmT correlates negatively with 'mental, ■ 
age', iXQ', and -social maturity’, and positively with the " 
'Wo**tric status iridex' and all the 5 ..achievement variable's,; 

four of which .are significant beyond .01 level, and, one.,, be- , i 
■yond .05 level. thi?. Is rather an interesting relationship' 

— -moral relativism-' being a.function,of somo-of those, psy- 
chologd-cal 'processQs'of development which arc also functionr , ; 

• ally related to achievement in school achievemont.. • , 

A still more interosting finding is with.regard 

. P ' ’ , 

, to tho inter-relation between -sociomotric status index* aJid : „ 
remaining variables. All _the.- c orrolftti on'9 are""positive in .. 

- - "sigh in both urban and rural groups. But what is more, the 
correlation coefficients appear to. ihereaso in size as one , 

- goes from th& urban to the rural sample. In the urban..sample 
1 only one correlation coefficient (with IQ) 1 b signif^cant be- 
. . i ,..yon ^ d ^05 rev^l-r‘but in the rural sample, 4 of t^s coefficienis- 
'are'■‘sfghifioarit at. bettor than ' .'OT'love 1 and one at better th^ 1 

_ .Op ipyel*. 

^ ^ •‘ v ihe intercorrelations among the achievement tps 

v variables are all uniformly high or moderately high. 

So far wo have been studying groups of. the ® 
age-gxado^ and-ef •tlrs r "'saine location— either urban oi 1 rura , 
but where both the sexes have boon put together. Nhat sort 
of impact than* sex factor exercises on the correlations may 
be studied by considering the same intor-correlations f° r 
groups which are homogen'ous with respect to sex, but wher 
variability due to location has been retained by combining 
samples from urban and rural schools together. The corre** 
lation between the intervening and achievement variable 0 , 

1 ' *** 


>, ■> 
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Table 1ft - im 

Product-moments; intor-correlatlnus amone inters 

vonin S and achievement test varHMsfft , 
boys and of only gin, of Gradal f urb^ 
and rural schools pooled tegether* 


VARIABLE Sr 


Intervening 

2,3 4 

_ 


T 


Achievement 
7 8 9 


10 


Grade 1 Males 
N = 027 

1. Mental Age" 

2. t.Q» 

,|4 

3. Social Mat* 

4. Moral liel at. 

5. Sociom;S;I 


971** 268 ** rio 132 3 10 ** 252 ** 366 ** 354 ** 

271 ** 104 186* 327 ** 238 ** 366 ** 357 ** 

195* 038 202 * 15 ! 124 169 

076 197* 332 ** 3 5 6 * # 323 ** 

' . ■ 1^° ' CI59 121 133 


6. L a ng Ach.I 
7i L&ng Ach. II 
8- Lang Ach. Ill 

9. LAng Ach,Total 

' , l' 1 

10. Maths,Ach, 


736 ** . 711 ** 836 ** 
. 839 ** 908 ** 

t I 

94 8 ** 


311** 

345** 

178 * 

4 15 ** 

103 

705 ** 
724** 
746** 
792** 


Grade, I Female Ms 77 

1. Mbntaj 973** 0 44 348**-131, 3 9 g« 278 * 282 . 327** 394 .* 

040 396***087 39 7** 284 * 300 ** 33 ?** 4 , 4 »» 

. ,-108 -150 -419 *14 1 — 1 46 j‘142 042 

■ 123:, 215’ 283 * 2$5* 258 * 292 ** 

. -081 -024 001 -028 -022 


1 1 ■ 


2. 11Q, 

3T Sbcidal Mat, 
jtyjwil Helat'. ’ 

5. Sociom. Stat.Ind. 


6*'Inmg jich.I 
7' la'ng. .Ach.tl 
8 - la-ng Ach * III 
9 ' lang Ach. Total 
10.Maths., Ach* 


853** 818 ** 921 ** 744 ## 

. 941** 967 ** 737** 

- • 973** 739** 

.* 770** 


* p L - 05 1 ■ **■ 'p £ ,01. 


L, v- ■ * 

1 1 


' J j 
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for Grade I are shown in Table 15,-10. 

First, let us note in the male group, that both 
mental age jjncl iq have moderately high correlations with the 
■ -«U4> -tt 10 .axoaption of _ Imcral relatlT- 

lsol ', which 6orrolatea non-signlfioan'fly vith both mental 
' age' and n, and sociometric status index which • correlates 
' not signif icantly ^±th' mental", 'all "the 'other corf elations - 
are significant, most of them boyond .01 level. The situa- 
tion fs similar with the Female gffotip - shve slight differs- ' 
encesj here, ’social maturity* correlates n6n-significantly . 
with both mental ago and iq. But here 'moral relativism 1 
now correlates significantly (beyond .01 level) with, bpth, 

'* mental age and iq. Further, ' socioniotrie status in do*' 

J 4 

correlates negatively with both mental ago and I i», 

• ' • The most striking difference occurs with the 

variable of 'social maturity'. Its correlation's with' the 

. ' , ' ' ? 

remaining- y;\ri ables ixi-thq .u-ilo ;rpup are _ all. P®Bitive, 
moderately valued, 2 of them being significant beyqnd,.01 
, level, r^icl 3 beyond' .05 level , "fn tho female group ,• however, . 

• i i 

co'rfb-lation of fill variable p, with 'social maturity', are re- 
duced in size*-''so that, 6' out of tho nine coof fiQients - ox*- 

^ 1 u- '\ I- ' r ' ; — I : - ' ' J . 

now negative, -and 3 of them positive. But all are non s g 


nificaht; ,.. ■ ( 

- - The situation does not change so drastically with^ 

the fourth variable — 'moral relativism'. In the malO' group, 
it correlates positively with all the remaining variables - , 

-fo.ur of them reaching.-signifiq??.n.c a at ' . 01 lovel , 5°^ two 

■ ' , , ■ v 

at .05 level. In the female group, ‘on'o of the correlations 

is negative (with 'social maturity') and of the remaining 
8 correlations 3 are significant at .01 lovel, and 3 at 
.05 level. Thus sex does not apponr to act differentially 
at this age-group for the variables under consideration. 

The situation with the 5th, variable, 'sociot - 
metric status index' is quite different, and is similar t°-- ^ 

1 ' i - " - > ‘i 
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that- with 1 social maturity.. *b correlation of this variable 
with the remaining ones are all positive, in the male group, 
but none reaches significance even at .05 level. But, m 
the female .-roup, all the correlations, save two (with moral 
relativism, and language achievement - m rd sub-test). - 
. the remaining seven are low negative* 

Inter-corrolations, .among tho achievemont tests 
are uniformly high for both the groups. 

Let us now consider the correlation be tween the 

intervening and aohievement test variables for groups of male 

. and female subjects separately for Grade II, of both urban and 

rural schools, Thes.e correlation * 

. . JBiauon coeff± C i en ts are shown in 

Table 15-11. ’ ■ , 

Tho picture is hot' substantially, different from 
that with tho Grade I groups.' 

1 ! ' r ‘ 

, , J a note that both »mental ago* and »iQf have 
tended to have positive bofrblatlons. with the other variables, 
■the only exception bui ^ two correlations with -moral achieve- 
mont-, and two correlations with - sociometric status indexr 
■ in the male group of Grade ii; when.Mure are low negative, 

,Mental age has throe correlations which are significant be- 

yibnd * 01 lGVGl ln the malG Sroujp, and four correlations which 
are significant beyond .01 level in the female group, in 
addition to one correlation which is significant beyond# .0* 
leyei, >9 situation improves still further with IQ; it has, 
just like -montal hgo ' , three correlations which, are signi- 

flCan * bey ° nd - 01 level the male group; . likewise in the 
female group, it has now f our-c orrola tions which are slgni- 
icant beyond ,01 level, and two more correlations which are 
significant at better than .05 level. In fact in the female 
Group, there arc no negative correlations of any x variable 
with intelligence quotient. 

•Social maturity- as in Grade I, again appears 
t° behave very erratically. It has Aov p .sitiye correlations 
a11 tho -remaining variables in the male group of Grade 
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Gracia II - 3 of which roach, significance at .05 level, But 
in the f esanlo group there is some reduction in some of the 
correlation values, and some increase in some other corre¬ 
lation viluas - with variables belonging to tho intervening 
variablos - but its correlation with ti- ' -(.chievomant .vari¬ 

ables are so reduced uniformly, that not only none .is sig¬ 
nificant ovon at .05 value, and 3 of. them are negative. 
Surprizingly, ’social maturity* correlates .274 with 'mpral 
relativism* fh the female group, ’diich is significant at 
better than .0]J level* 

Tho situation with the next variable ’moral rela¬ 
tivism* is also no less interesting. It correlates low with 
all remaining variablos in the male groups 3 of them are 
negative, and 6 positive — but no one reaches si^nificance 
even at .05 level. But the position is reversed in the fe¬ 
male group. Here, not' only ’moral relativism* has positive 
correlations with all tho remaining variables ~ but some 
of them are quite largo, so much so, thrt ono of them (with 

1 i 

*» 

’mathematics aoliievom-ut * ) is jignific u j beyond .01 level 
(r= . 532 ), and 4 other correlations are significant beyond 
.05 level. ,'This trend is replicator! with the next variable 
’sociometric status index'. Its correlation with other 
variables of the male group is uniformly low — 6 of them 
taking negative, and 3 of* them being positive. But the same 
variable in the female group, correlates positively with all 
the remaining variables, two of which being signific^h^ 
yond. .05 level( with I n w , and ’socis.il maturity*). 

It may also be noted that the intorc orrelations 

j 1 * 

among the achievement variables in both Hie groups ar® 
general sjoraowhat lower than, those in tho corresponding 
groups in Grade I, 

Now, we can consider tho correlations among 
saine sets of variables in the male and 7 o.iics.1g groups of 

1 , L 

Grade V, .drawn from both urban and rural schools. 

'i ‘ 1 

correlations, are shown ;Ln Tabfe 15-12, 


the 


the0? ;•> 
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Table IS-- 11, 

Product-moment inter-correlations among Iiit'erven- 
ing and achievement test . variables of only boys 
and of only girls of Grade II from urban and rural 
schools pooled together* 


VARIABLES 


Intervening 


. Achievement 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 9 10 

Grade II Male 

* 






N=123 







1, Mental Age . 

970*# 

056 

-043 

-051 

258 *# 371 #* 038 329 ** 174 

2 . I,Q» 

• 

063 

-oHj 

-076 

252 ** 373** 038 327 **' 184 * 

3, Soc, Mat, 


■ 

034 

112 

181 * 

154 192* 177 124 

4, IJoral Relate 



1 

-057 

033 

090 04 8 , 082 ■ 012 

5. Sociom.SjI* 



-- 

4 

o4o 

-104 Ao85 -072 055 

6 . IAng Achil 

' 




• 

676 ** 647** 826 ** 655 *# 

7. Iftng Ach.II 

\ 


w _ 




i 53 8 ** 955** 576 ** 

81 ’ Iftng Ach.Ill 






. 696 ** 558 ** 

9. Iftng Ach.Total 






. 657** 

10,Maths , Ach, 

’ - — 


- 

— -- 

_ 

. . „ - * ' 

* 

Grade II Females 



' 



” T 

Ns 65 , r 



, 




I., .Mental Age . 

990** 

066 

196 

243 

315* 

430 ** 444** 465 ** 322 ** 

2, I.Q. . 

■ 

100 

193 

251 # 294* 

427** 435** 456 ** 399#* 

3. Social Mat, 


,n 

208 

274 # 

-026 

-036 118 -010 020 

Moral Aelat. 



* 

096 

297* 

281 * 250 * 318 * 532 ** 

5r> Soc-ioin,State I 

• 


- 

• 

133 

166 224 '192 021 

| 6 « I^ng'Ach.I 





• 

576 ** 535** 745** “4£ 0 ** 

7.' I?-ng Ach,II 






, 348 ** 963** 488** 

8 * Ach.in 






. 698 ** 522 *# 


9* F'-ng Ach,Total 
40.Maths. Ach, ■ 
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.Table 15-12 


Pro’duct-moment intor-correlations a'ncnj inter¬ 
vening and achievement tost variables of only bov 
and of only girls of Grade ¥ from urban and rural, 3 
Sch&olspooled togothor. 


llf? *,— "* intervening 

VARIABLES 

12 3 4 i ■ 5 


Grade V.Males ... ' ' ‘ ' 1 ... ’ ' < 

■ N = 148 J , . 

T. Mental Age . 979** 066 02SL 137 187* 232** 303** 264** ^3"ibm 

2. i. q. • ■■ i o48 0.10.; d42 204* 220**291**263**269** 

3. Social Mat. ' . -21^ 020 -068 -102 -171 . r 124 -Q54 

4. Moral Relat. ... 120 270** 305** 3.72** .349** "29 2,** 

■5 . Sociom. State Ind. 173*.. 1:52* 100* 193* 243*,* 



6, 'lAng ach-. I ' 

7 . ' L a ng Ach .-II 
■a.’ LAng .Ach.III 

1 1 > 

9. Lang Ach,To tal 

10, Maths.Ach* 

1 1 


. 781** 685** 923** 420** 

. 701** 907** 489** 

. 874** 552** 

‘ ... -531**’ 


Grade V Females 
N'- = _63. ' 


1. Mental Age . 

95 8**-180 285* 

158 

273* 

293* 

390** 392** 397** 

2. I,Q, 

. -155 260* 

156 

236 

274* 

340** 347 ** 381** 

3* Sooial Mat. 

. -080 

162 

068 

132 - 

■ 23 6 -025 -170 

4. Moral Relat. 

• 

126 

385** 468** 5.15**' 556** 420*' 

5. Socio.m, State 

Ind. 

• ■ 

233 

303* 

149 ' 274* 396*' 

* 1 

6. Ltuig Ach,I 

\ 

1 1 1 , k ., 

. - 

• 

655** 

424** 866** 491' 1 

7, Lang Ach.II 

i 



• 

408** 813** 529* 1 

8. Lang -Ach. Ill 

- . 




, 761** 597*' 


9. Lang Ach, To tal ' t 661*' 

10, .Maths', Ach, , ; 






‘ . t 13 ©S' 

l , , I, " ’ , 

, ' . ' ' trend' of corrtlatio.ns with mental age inte— 

1 » \ J * , '*• s ‘ * 1 . ‘ ‘ 

lligonc e quo uiont^ in ,hoth. the male and female, groups, of* 
Grade V, is similar to that- soah in Grade I and Grade II. 

» i fi i "■'' 1 1 

IriE' t'aict, hers als,p , jfe, find that the correlations seem to 
increase somewhat in the female group compared to the male 

t i t 

group, so far as these'two variables - mental age, and IQ - 

i i >iii . 

are concerned. Mental age has 3 correlations reaching sig— 

/ 1 1 ' , 

nificanco beyond .Ol level, and one beyond .05 level in the 
mala groups but in the f tinkle group, mental age has 3 corre¬ 
lations reaching significance beyond .01 lovel, 3 additional 
correlations significant beyond .05 level- but strangely 
enough, one of the correlations - with ’social maturity ’ is 
now negative J Ihe position with ,,c orrelatlbns with in la 
very similars it" has 4 correlations significant beyond .01 

t i * 1 ' * ' 1 * - t , 

level and one beyond «05 level, in the male group; it has 
3 correlations significant beyond ,01 level,.. aneV-e-ne corte'- 
1'ation significant beiynnd .05 level, in the female group; 
here ‘too, one of the correlations (with ’social maturity’) 
is negative, .. , " 

, i - - - “ > , 

'[he variable ’social maturity* is more consistent 
'in its behaviour, in both'male and-'.female groupsr; It has 
6 of tho nine correlations'‘in the male group negative —r ' . 

2 of them significant beyond -.05 level (with ’moral relativ¬ 
ism’ and at language achievement - subtest III).. ’Inthe fei' 
_ <n 9:?-H~-B r . 0 -hP-• the si tuatltn is’’identical -- six of - the d6rr6- 
lations are neg-ative- - - 5 -" but no one correlation reaches sig¬ 
nificance .even. at .05 16vs 

"■ "* '• . i ■ t 

L 1 

’Moral, relativism’ - the next'Variable, appears - 

* -I 1 1 

■ i-*V* •- 1 

^*9. i i’P-P< r '° , v® its position still’ further in this grade. Only 

one of its correlation (with social maturity) is negative, 

* . \ 

signifiqaiit.'at J-05 leva! in fcha inale group - the remaining 

: ; rl , ’ rrr " ; T 

seven .are, all [positive, 'arid 5 of them -. all with the achieve- 

- 1 ■ ■< 

ment .-t 'ests^-LEro Sdgnif ic eii-t'.fadyqncl .01 ‘IsvjI .- The correla¬ 
tion with mental aga and.IQ increase, sufficiently to reach 
significant at .05 level', V - . ” 



This trend of improvement- in terms of increase in th 
number and size of -xositiye correlations is maintained by the l 
intervening variable, * sociometric status index*, The variabl * 
correlates positively with all the remaining Variables, both @ 
the male and female groups. In the male group, 4 of the' 9 
relations- -\11 with achievement tests- are significant 

f i 

better 


in 
'cor-, 
better 


eianona- -.-L-l wa cu auiiiavoiiiBui, ueaoa— are signilioant at b + +. 

han, .05. level and one is signif ic ant , at better than,.-Oi i , , 
n the female group onp {with mathematics achievement} ±= le y e i» 

leant at better than *01 level, and two are significant at* 


than . 09 ■level. 


The inteiS-correlations among the achievement variable 
are usually high in the Dale group, and somewhat less so in th 
female group, “ 

It may be worthwhile to attempt to summarize the mass of 
findings - with regard to the disposition of the correlation of 
each of the ,5 intervening variables among themselves, and with 
the achievement Variables - specially to see if there is any ay 
tematic trend from group to group - age-grade-wi se, and sex-wiae 
The number of correlatioh coefficients which are positive and 
significant at least at *05 level and beyond, that each of the 
five intervening Variables has with remaining variables, in dif¬ 
ferent groups, has bean shoxni in tabular form in Table 15-13, 


’ ! ! ; i 

Table 15 -,13. 

Number of significant positive correlations that 
eaoh of the 5 intervening' variables has 'with * other 
intervening and achievement variable^ in, different 
sample s'homogeneous with' regard to sage-grade and 

sex. 


Vari able 

-» *' . 

---,-L, 

Male 

.Grade Girudo 
I ’ II 

l 

Grade 

V. 

Total 
(out of 

27) 

Female 
Grade Grade 

I II 

Grade 

V 

To- Male+ 
tal' Female 
( out ‘ Total 
of (out of 

27) >) 

1 ' 1 

1 : .Mental Age 

7 

4 

6 

17 

7 

6 

6 

19 

36 

2.I.Q. 

8 

4 

6 

18 

7 

7 

6 

20 ' 

' 38 

3 . Social Matu¬ 
rity 5 

3 

2 

i 

10 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

4,Moral Rela¬ 
tivism 

• * i 1 1 

6 

0 

5 • 

11 

6 

5 

7 

18 

29 

5 . SociOmetric 

Status index 1 , 

0 

1 / 

5 

6 

* 

0 

i ^ 

3 

5 

11 

Total 

27 , 

11 

-V 1 

CVl | 

62 

20 

21 

22 

63 

u 

I 

ft 

1 

i 

a 


The above table neatly summarises a few intorest- 

ing thingss- 

i * 

(l) Overall difference in the disposition of correlations 
between the two J sex groups is rather 1 similar save for 
one variable - and that is, social maturity* it has 
10 signifibant dbrrelatidne in the 3 male groups» 

<, , , i ' - 1 M , 1 

it has only one significant correlation in the ,femail,* 
group, - r MilM 
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(2) Overfall difference in the disposition of correlations 
from grade to grade, for both male and female groups 

is also not at all marked* only grade II male Shows some 
o±screpancy from the rest. For each grade, out of 
correlations 5 from 20 to 27 correlations are found to 
be Significant, save for Grade II male* where the number 
. . significaht correlations is only 1 1 * 

(3) Variablewise, after mental age and IQ»* moral rela¬ 
tivism is the only variable which has moderate number 
of signifi.cant"C'orreiations with other variables. 

(4) Sociometfic Status Index has very few significant 

•\ , f * ' ’ 1 1 ' 

correl-.tionsi among both sex groups - but it does- 
show an upward trend in the- higher "age-grade group. 

_.(5.)...Soci~a'l maturity on the other hand seoms' to he related 

to sex - it has 10 significant correlations .with other 
... - variables in the malo group, but only one significant 
correlation in the female group.-- 

Sa we have, boon' lobking into the -correlations 

for groups ’ihich n.ro h-omegohbus with regard to-sex, and to 

i . i — ’ * , i , 1 1 

age-grade, but heterogeinoUs with respect to location of---" ' 
school s,.‘ Ue can see if _f jurth-er - s't'abili ty can be''effected 
..1-Q.oAcing into the correlations which arc hetarogonous, 
with fespect to sex and location of schools. The correlations, 
between the same set of variables for all the three age-grade-' 

groups, -frith both the sexes and types of location'thrown' 

-' ' " 1 “ 

together are sIiQ_wn- i-n—Table 15-14. ‘ 

The overall trends in the dispo.tion of the corre- 

i 1 ** • ' , , * \ * 

-tions, in ■ the fairly, largo and heterogenous groups yith. 
regard to, sex. arid location of schools can be smmnardie’d ‘thus* 

' , _ _ -a' — 

. 0 ) In thb youngest group of Grade I, both .mental' age 

and. IQ have positive'correlations with all the regaining '■ 
variables. With ’the exception of ’Sociometric status 

t'.- 

1 all the other variables correlate at better than 

f , < - f 

* ^ . !■ - f 

l.®vel. .of ^significance with both mental. age- .arid. IQ*-- " , 


V. 


i fci ■ 
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Table 15 ■* j4 t 

Product-motnoni intor-correlations among Interven¬ 
ing and AChievemotitt-teat .variables for each of the 
three grades for all subjects of urban, and rural 
schools pooled togethor. 


Variable ,, intervening 



Achievement 


1 2 

3 

4 

% 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 ... 10 

Grade I M+F, 

R+U- N=204 








1. Mental Age . 373** 

218** 

190** 054 

319** 

23 1** 

293** 

309** 326#* 

2 1 IiQ, 1 a 

220** 

202** 

104 

330** 

222** 

297** 313** 353## 

3* Social Maturity , 

i 

069 - 

-024 

053 - 

003 , - 

031 

003 110 

4. Moral Relat 1 


* 

092 

203** 

310** 

3io** 

294** 367#* 

5• Sociom.Index 



i 

076 

026 

071 

070 059 

6, Lang Ach.i 




■ 

782** 

752** 

898** 720** 

7. Lang Ach.II 





• 

884** 

934** 728## 

8. Lang Ach.Ill 






■ 

959** 739** 

9. L a ng Ach.Total 


1 

• ' 

j • r 

' 


. 700** 

10.Mathsi.iich. 


•• 


' 

- 

■ 

• 

Grade' if' 'M+F, R+U' N= 188 


1 • 1 

, r 


~ 

- 


1. Mental Age , 975* 

061 

,01,4 , 

o4a • 

257** 366** 

152* 

347** 207** 

2. I. 

000 

Oil 

034 

o4g*> 

3 7 7** 

155 

344* 175* 

3 . Social Maturity 

• 

101 

184* 

083 

061 

152* 

085 072 

4, Moral Relat. 

\ 

• • 

045 

163* 

194* 

149 

206** 229** 

5. Sociom, Ind.. 



e 

091 

022 , 

048 

051 053 

, . .1 

b . Lang Ach.i 



■ 

■ 

646** 

613** 

800** 589** 

7. Lang Ach*II ' ■' 

• 

- 

■ 


■ * 

550** 

959** 550* # 

8. L a ng Ach.Ill 


\ t r 




> _ • 

703** 552** 

9. La lg Ach.Tqtal 







. 626** 

10,Maths.Ach, 

1 , J , 


1 

' - i 




• 

Grade V M+F * R+U , N= 21 1 








1. Mental Age' ,■ 981**-002 

130 

147* 

241** 

268** 

331** 

314** 35^** 

2 • I . Q, fl 

-oo4 

i.11 

151* 

- 245** 

256** 

309** 

304** 331** 

3 . Sociom Index 

\ 

f 

-160* 

061 

-002 ■ 

-026 

-183** 

-081 -073 

4. Moral Relat. 


* 

125 

311** 

352** 

4l4** 

4o4** 335** 

5 . Sociom', Index 

■ 


• 

192** 

194** 

17,5* 

213 279** 


6. L a ng Ach.i 

7. Lang Ach,II 

8 * ^JiAch.III 

9 • lIJ| Ach. Total 

1 0. MHfls. Ai-ii. 


764** 621** 9l4** ^52** 
. 635 ** ' 893 ** 509 ** 

842** 5^** 
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T hi B an . i nrE or t ant finding , In oracle II, the correlation 
values tend.to be somewhat reduced, so that, now,- 'social 
maturity 1 r 'moral relativism/ and 'sociometric status ±ndox» 

all correlate so low with both mental ago and IQ, that they 

- / 

are ho longo.r statistically, significant, Cofrelatioh of both' 
mental ago and IQ with achievement test variables are sig¬ 
nificant beyond .01 level, save with language achievement 
subiest III, which are significant at .05 levol. 

This trend is more or less repeated in Grade V, 
with some improvement as well as deterioration. Here 
■'social 1 maturity' has very low negative correlations with 
mental age and-ICi; but correlations with both 'mprnl relativism 
and 'sociomotric Status index' improves appreciably, so much 
so that, with the latter variable', they reach significant’ at 
better than . Oj? level. ' 

These changes appear to be quite age-specific. Correlation 
of both-mental age and IQ with all' the achievement variables 

also improve somewhat, so that all of them are now signifi- 

1 

cant beyond ,01 level. ' ' 

( 2 ) 1110 n ‘ 3x ^ virinblo, ‘social maturity' we may re- 

I 

Call had behaved erx-atic ally in smaller r homogenous groups. 

1 

Here, ih the larger hetorogenous- groups, a clear-cut trend 

, 1 j 

comes to the surface. In the lowernlosL ago-grade group, 

'social maturity' correlates positively .( and significantly 
at .05 lovol) with both mental age and IQ, but its correla¬ 
tions with the remaining variables are either low positive 
or low negative - 3 negativos, and-' 4 positives. In the 
next age-grade, group, the correlaticus Df this variable with 
both mental age and. IQ are reduced to the level of statistical 
Aon-signif ic nnc e , but its correlation with some of the remain-” 
ln E variables improve somewhat - so that its cqrrelation with 

1 1 1 1 

moral relativism' and language Suhtest III now reach signi¬ 
ficance ai .05 levol. Hone c>f its 'correlations are now ne¬ 
gative. Ju t in Grade V, this trend is altogether reversed! 

, * ' " 1 ' *■ 

out of the nine -correlations, 8 are negative - .oije, with 
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1 language p.chi e vemunt aubtest III being significant beyond 
iOl level. Only one corral^ tiqn,, wi/fcb s.ociojnetric status 

' ' , , ‘ I I, ■! ’ ’ 

index,, is positive. , ., , 


,T'io next V - rl n hj. c is 'moral rolativism^ , In 


(3), . 

Grade-I, it correlates positively at bettor than .01 level 

l 

wit h both mental age and I^, as vell^s all the 5 achieve- 

'ment variables. Its correlations with Lho remaining two inter¬ 
vening variables, via. ’ social'' maturity and ’sociometric 

index* are low positive. 

, ' > ' . 

m Grade II, ‘all the correlations of ’moral rela¬ 
tivism’ with the remaining variables are positive, but most 
of them are reduced in size, so that only two, with ’language 
achievement — total’ and ’mathematics achievement 1 are now 
significant at -01 level, and 2 moro are significant at better 
than .05 levpl the remaining fail to reach level of statis¬ 
tical significance. 

Iho situation is considerably improved, though 

. . 1 ** ■ ' i , , 

somewhat unsystematically in tho hightest ago—grade group. 

Now ’mo rap. relativism 1 has all the five correlationp with 

\ ' \ l 

the achievement variables high anoucjli to bo significant be 

, r l 

( i • ' 

yond .01 level. Its correlations with ’mental ago’, IQ* and 
’’sociometric status index’ are all positive, hut do not 
reach level of statistical significance. Further its corre¬ 
lation with ’social ril&turi ty t ' i s not only negative, but sig¬ 
nificant at ,05 level, ' - - 

. 1 % -, ■ 1 i 

(4-) The last variable is ’ sociometric status index * 

This also ,exhibits some systematic variation from the lpwer 
to the higher, age-grade groups.’ In Grade I, this variable, 
has low positive correlations, with all the remaining yari 
ables except one, vizv , ’social maturity’ with which the c ; orr 

i 

lation is low negative. 'All the correlations fail to reaoh 

, I 1j 1 ( 

level of statistical significance. -^n Grade II, the situatlo 

>' " ' ‘ " ‘ ■' 

shows some improvement - all of the 9 correlations are now 

‘ I 1 

positive, and,qnoi,o'f them, r a fcher s trangoly, with ’social 

, „ • ' ' 1 ’ * t t , 

( “ a i J , 

maturity’ is now largo iengough to be si -;nif ic ant at, bette^^yn 

_. r- J . ■■ . ■ 1 ■ . ' - ,\ i 
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than .05 level. in Gr-'do V 44 ,-: „ . 

v improvement is maintained 

veny remarkably. N ow, all the nine correlations are posi¬ 
tive, 2 of these correlations, -nth .mental'ag.. and' «lr/ 
are now significant at bettor than .05 level) Further, all 
its 5 correlations with the achievement variables are now 
significant beyond .01 level. 

^Jia, undoubtedly, is t. f-fnjj _ 

Yf IS n finding of consldorable 

interest - this, consistent and systematic increase in the 

value of tho correlation that -sbeiomotrio status index. 

has with all tho remaining variables, as wo go from very 

young age-grade -reap to a fairlv 

airiy mature ago-grado group. 

ai those trends now can bo summarized by 

making a comparison between tho number of significant 

P vaiiables°hIs 1 with n tb^ hFlt ° f th ° lnt ervenlng 

/achievement variables, 

group to- th . highest age-grade group- the groups being largo 
and heterogenous with, respect to both sox and location of 
schools. Those numbers are summarized in Table 15I 15 . 

Table 15 - 15 

eac^of°tl' S;L f” ;L;f:L J a ? t positivQ correlations that 
tVi’n f3 - vo intervening variables has “with 

fo? Ili a iJfintervening and achiovomant variables 
for all the subjects of tho thro age-grade groups! 


Varihble 

Grade I 
N=204 

Grade II 
N= 188 

Grade V 
N-211 

Total 

(Out -of- 27) 

J • Mental age 

8 

6 

- 7 

21 

2. iq 

8 

6 

7 

21 

3 . Social Mat. 

2 

2 

0 

4 

Moral Re.lat. ' 
5. Sociom.5tat. 

. .7 _L 

■. 4 

:-5 :• 

1 6 

Xnd. 

0 

1 

7 

8 

Total (out of 45) 

25 

19. 

' 1 .! 

26 

70 


i The more remarkable facts shown in Table -15-15 

Can be, underlined thus5 , ' 


■: (i) 

^Positive cad 
Var iableg 4 


3o<th mental ag-A uid iq have the' same mtfnber 
significant correlations with remaining 



3 lo 

( 2 ) Next comas 'moral relativism*, followed by 
f gociotnatric status index 1 . 

' (3) Corral tion with sociomstric status index of 

other variables soo:ps to depend upon the stage of psycholo- 
gical development of the subjects: in Grade I none of the 
correlations of this variable with, the r Juiruning variables 
reach significance; in Grade II only ono correlation co¬ 
efficient r j.aches statistical significance; but in Grade V, 
no less, than 7 correlations (out of a possible of 9) are sig- 

* , i 1 , 1 I 

nif±c ant. 

(4) 0 orrelations of 'social maturity* with the 
remaining v iriables always tend to bo low — In all groups, 

It will bo soon that wo have now three consistent 

findings; 

(1) Moral relativism is a variable which usually 
has positive correlation with remaining variables — some 

of which reach level of statistical significance. 

( 2 ) Sociomatric status index has may psotive 
correlation wi ch the remaining variables in tho more mature 
age-grade group. 

( 3 ) . Social maturity, by 'Old largo , do not corre¬ 
late significantly with remaining viriabloa. 

Differential Impact of Location, Sox a nd Grade 
Soma of the fluctuations in tho correlation 
values, due to sampling factors are undoubtedly stabilized 
by taking larger samples - but this is done at the coat of 
introducing heterogeneity — in terms of (i) locations of 
actlools — urban or rural; (ii) sex — male or female; and 
(ili) age-grade - Grade I, Grade I± and Grade V. How those 
fundamental heterogeneities ipfluenco the correlations 
tho intervening and achievement test’ Variables can b6 teased 
out, at least qualitatively, by Introducing the hetsrog 10116 ^ ^ 
systematically — that is, in a controlled fashion. 

(o.) -ago - Grade Factor : grade is a- fwh^ a 

1 1 ' V s l > 

mental, physical, tangible reality, introducing vafihbM^S|j 
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i .. 

or more correctly, Increasing the to.tal range 'of scores in 
oach of the variables. How the Sex and location factors 
interact, over, the entire range of spread of ages*grade from 
Grade I (minimum ago years) to Grade V (maximum age * 

11 years), can be studiod, for the iriter-reactions between 
the 5 intervening variables only - because tests, correlations 
among t,he 5 intervening variables for all subjects of the 

t 1 1 

same sex and schools of same location, are shown in Table 
15 - 16 . 

X>’irst, let us note the highly significant corre* - , 
lation between ‘mental age* and - whose values now range ■ 

from 819 tb"856 - whibh is to be/ expected on theoretical and 
mathematic al grounds. However, what is not eworthy even here 
is the value of . for both males and females of .the urban 
schools, as compared to .819 and.923, for tho males and fa- ■ 
males of the rural schools. 

, \ ■ ■ , , 

—.— .Next , . wq. nota. that, ..there .are 4 correlations 

significant .beyond .01 level, and one correlation significant’ : 

1 i i' . . 

beyond .05 level, for tho male, urban group, among the 9 corra- 

l , 

laticpns reported. In tho female, urban group, some of the 
correlations arc largor in value, but bucauseof the smaller, 

'i , ’ 1 

sample size, some fail to reach signiiicanco at even .05 ' ‘ ‘' 
level, so that we have now 3 correl vtions significant at .bl 

' i , ■ 

level, .and one at f , r 05 level, in this group. 

Ifiien w.e turn to the correlations for the malm 
sample of the rural schools, we see that, the,correlations 
have tended to have been reduced in size, so that now there • 1 
are only 2 correlations significant at ,t>1 level arid one at 
• 05 level. The -si-fcua-ti on-further-worsens -in the female sample - 
of rural schools — now there are only two correlaiions^which 
are significant at .05 level. Tsfhat is more remarkable in 
ibis last group, is that botli mental age and IQ, as well as 
’moral relativism 1 correlate negatively with social maturity, 

Tf -re scan those bublos, Variable by variable, 

Ve may find some interesting trend, which has been shown 
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Table 15-16 


.Produc t-moment inter-correlations among the 
Intervening variables for subjects of the 
same sex of all the three grades together,for 
urban schools, and for rural schools. 


Intervening Variables 


Intervening variables 

■ 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

Male, Grades I+II+V,Urban 

N=188 


■ 


' 


XX 

, XX 

XX 

1 .Mental Age 


856 

125 ■ 329 

189 

2;Intelligenca Quotient 

■ 


, x XX 

169 217 

122 

3.Social Maturity 



022 

099 





XX 

4 .Moral Relativism 




193 

5.Sociometrio Status Index 



- 

■ 

Female, Grades I+II+V,Urban 

N=113 




a 1 ,1 ! . .1. 

" r 1 iMental Age , . . 

1 , 

aft 

171 468 

XX 

256 

, 2,Intelligence Quotient 

. 

1 1 

082 44^ 

223 X 

3 . Social Maturity 



116 

1 1 t 

165 

4.Moral Relativism 

1 * • • 

5.Sociometric Status Index 

, 1 1 

1 

; , 

1 

121 

Male,Grades, I+II+V, Rural ■ 

N=210 



1 

«!> v 

1.Mental Age 

* 

m 

I XX 

099 294 

JL JL 

24 1 

2,Intelligence Quotient 

, .* ' 


05 :. 003 

165* 

3. Social' Maturity 

, 

• - 

1 044 

015 

4. Moral 1 Relativism 



• 

121 

5.Sociometric Status Index 



- 


Female, Grades I+II+V, Rural 

N= 92 

■ 


1 

, , , 1 

1.' Mental Age 

\ 

00 

XT 

*-155 222 

XX 

135 

2, Intelligence Quotient 



-097 ' 115 

067 

3. Social Maturity 



-026 • 

109 

4. Moral Relativism - 




2O0 X 

5. Sociometric"Status Index 


! 




x P xx P 401 



in Tablo 15 - 17 . 

' Tabl ° ^ - 17 . 

Number of significant correlations each of the 
5 intervening variable hr.s vith remni^Lng varl . 
ablos, m 4 different saraplqjg. .homogeneous vith 
respect to sex .and location. ' 


Variable ’ Malo,urban 

. .. ,N= 18© " 

Female 
■Urban 
N=113 

Group 
Male 
Rural 
N=210 

s 

Female-, 

Rural 

N=92 

Total 
out of 

16. 

r 

1 , Mental /ige 3 

3 

3 

2 

11 

2 . IQ 3 

3 ‘ 

2 

1 

9 

3. Social Mat. 1 

0 

0 

0 

01 ’ 

4. Moral Relati- 

vi sn? 2 

2 

1 • 

1 

6.. - 

5. Sociom. Stat. 



... 

- 

Index 2 - 

- 2" ~ 

~2 

1 

r - . 

Total (out of 20)11 

10 

8 

5 

' 34 


Tiiia table, in. a nutshell, points to three in¬ 
teresting trQndsi 

‘ ’ T 

^ - Mental ago, and IQ, underslrndbly, have the high¬ 

est numb er_of .significant corrob, tiona , v'ollo'wed by soci o- 
metric status index and moral relativism'; social maturity ■ 

coming last. 

rhe ' fcota l number of correlations which systemati¬ 
cally decreases from male, urban to female, rural, is much .3 
higher in the urban- sample than in ths/rural sample. 

Xt eoes do ^P- ver y much In the rural, female sample. 

It is quite clear that 'social maturity*’ is ahe 
variable which does not behave in the same manner as the re- ‘ 

maining 4 variables under consideration. 

In the above- analysis, the group size has been 
increased by taking subjects of all the three age-grades 
together, which retained their homogeneity with regard to sex 

1 1 * 1 

and looation of schools,.. The ’ groups'can be made Still lar- 
and thereby enlarge the range of sucres, by taking sub¬ 
jects of all the three grades of ’ schools ■ of • "both' locations , 

Q he belonging to both the semes'. 3 1 And lastly, we ban also 
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look into' the correlations among the five intervening vari&bl 

I 

for the entire sample, consisting of subjects of all the thre 


grades, and 
These tlirpe 


both, sexes, from schools of both the locations* 
tables iff correlations -iro si-own in Table 15-18, 


. Table ■ 1-5 - Id. - - 

Pi;o due t-momont correlntibnS among .Intervening variables for 
the entire urban and. rural samplef separately .and. 

i together. 


Intervening • 

variables b . 

, Mental 

. f Age 

Intervening Variables 
IQ Soc.Mat,. Mdral Relat* 

Sociotn* 

S.I. 

1 . 

2 

3 

4 


Urban Sample, M+F,Grades 





I+II+V, N=-304.-• — 

xx 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1 . Mental Age "* 

858 1 

150 

-/■ 

374 

208 

2. IQ 

— 

l43 x 

295 xx 

15 

3. Social Maturity 


- 

059 

I20x 

4, .Moral Relativism 



- 

; 170 3 ™ 

5_, Sociometric Status Index 

--r ' 





Rural Satnpie', M+F, tirades 



J 

-J 

I+II+V. N=302 



1 


1 . Mental .Age 

328 XX 

04 8, 

„ XX 

271 

. 210 M 

Z, T 

- 

038 

039 

1 3 6 xx 

3; Social Maturity 

1 

- 

021 

049 

4. Moral Relativism 


■ 

— 

147* 

5. Sociomotric Status Index 


, 


1 

■ Urban+Rural, M+F 





Grades I+II+V, N=603 





1 . Mental j\gc ’ - 

845 xx 

1 1 9? x 

3 "19 XX 1 ' 

■2Qf* 

2. IQ 


111 xx 

172 xx 

; 14 3 XX 

3, Social Maturity 


— 

027 

086* 

4. Moral Relativism 



- 

161 XX 

5. Sociometric Status ..Index 




•d 


JC p- ^.05? « p >.01 


Let us look at the urban sample correlations 

' r 

first'. Here wo find Lh.tt all the correlations except one 

~t , • i • i , '* 

are significant p.t ,05 level or even ,01 level with the 

, -I 

■ exception of first one. This is the correlation bbtwo 011 

V I I I 1 ' 1 1 ' ' 

1 _L _ ' ■ 1 r 

•social maturity ' and l moral i relativisra•. 


In the rural sample, these correlations ® 1,0 
generally reduced,. so. that no less, than 5 ° u * of 
q-o.rrelaliiona now fail .to ,r.©ao}i, statistical isignifi canoe 







even .05 level 
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iiouavar, wi^an the entire sample is considered, 
the situation again improves aiici further, there is just only 
one correlation which fails to reach statistical significance 
even at * 05 level, 'Hai s is the correlation between ’social 

maturity ’ and ’raofal refjCti-tfi'sm 1 . 

• „ l ’ i , 

Ilie most striking feature of thede three corre¬ 
lation matrices is bhat.'-all .corrslations ere _h.ow positive. 

Tli i 3 finding is in tuiio with most psyclj ological traits which 
tend to be positivoly' correlated, when' a Sufficiently large, ' 

" , V ■ 

sample is considered. 

II Intor-correlations amonff tho Mosaic Test Variables . 

( .‘Ig have seon in an earlier chapter while con¬ 
sidering tho mean values for the 1 scores for the eight different 
variables measuring certain objective and certain subjective 
features of the-mosaic designs cr.eatad_by. ..the subjects, a 

systematic variation which is a function of thds age or develop- 

!■< 

• I" i 

raent of tho subjects; on the other hand, difference beiween ' 
boys and girls, within the same ago—grado group, or between 
groups of subjects ono belonging to urban schools and another 
to rural schools, is not groat. In order to see whether such 
a systomatic trend is also shown in the correlations between 
variables, tho correlations for three grades may be considered 

together. ' ' " .—--—- — - 

■ - mao coefficient of correlations between tho ei^it 
mosaic te'st variables far'male subjects of the urban sohob-ls 

3re shown in Table 15 - 19. 

' i . . ’ 

■Oftf fiafs”t vaffablev'•*time-taicen--to' oompl-e-tsj the 
mosaic Resign’, has positive correlations with "total number 
of piece 

s" and "area covered" — in all the three graders; all 
the correlations are moderately high, and significant at 
batter than ,01 level. Its correlation's with'"All other % 
variables .'i re either, low positive or low negative, 

Jho, no? b v triable, ’total number of pieces', 

/ 

correlate positively iri th ’time taken’, and ’area covered'; 
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Table 15-19• 


Product-moment inter-correlati ns among Morale 
Test variables for male subjects of 
three grades of the Urban schools 



Mosaic Tost variables 
Objective featuresf Subjective f 


Objective features 

1 8 


Grade X-Males 
N=66 

1. Time taken 

2. Total No. of pieces 

3. No. of subdesigns 

4. Area covered 


5* Rating - Scale'I 
6; Rating - Scale II 

7. Rating - Scale III 

8. Rating - Scale Total 

Grade II-Males, 

N=57 

1, Time Taken 
2i Total No. of pieces 

3. No. of subdasigns 

4. Area covered 


-154 

507 xx 

-015 

183 

-062 060 

-64" 2 

“ 196 

-045 

-135 

-323 xx -l4i 


-056 

-160' 

- 124 

-018 -178 



-029 

11— 0 84 

-327 xx -iio 

• 

r 

. 

-d- 

00 

xx 681 XX 922 XX 





71 1 xx 933 xx 


S 



809 xx 


-014 


5., Rating - Scq.le I 

6. Rating - Scale II 

7. Rating - scale III 

8. Rating - Scale Total 

Grade V - Male N= 65 

1. Time taken 

2. Total No. of pieces 

3. No. of subdesigns 

4. Area covered 


721 XX 

120 

052 - 

168 

o4i 

893 xx 

192 

l4o - 

■235 " 

109 

-043 - 

-167 

-080 

027 f 

■ 113 

. 

053 

o4o - 

■28 6 - 

1 0 

1 0 

1 V£> 



840 xx 

572 xx 

93 r 




677^ 

964 


753 


-597 xx -055 

-010 

-168 

1 

O 

VJI 

9l6 xx 

103 

128 

-143 

110 

355“ 

030 

128 

oo4 

087 


115 

T70 

-087 

154 


5• Rating - 

6, Rating - 

7, Rating‘- 

8, Rating - 


Scale I i 
Scale II 
Scale III 
Scale Total 


870 X3t 620 XX 


* P £ 05 ; £01 


I 
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the correlations values are quito high, and of course sig¬ 
nificant beyond .01 level. Its correlation with the other 

I " , - 

variables are either low positive or negative, 

' ' ' l - " , 

The third variable 'number of sub-designs' 
have low positive ur negative correlations with the first two 

, i 1 . 

variables already discussed - viz,, 'time taken' and 'total 
number of pieces' in the three Grades, but it becomes high 

I i ' 

enough to k reach significant at .01 level in Grade V. But 

i 

its correlation with, 'area covered' is low negative in Grade 
I and Grade II, and it becomes positive, and of a moderate 
value to be significant beyond .01 level in Grade V. 

* 1 r 

The last variable undor the category of objective 
variables, viz, 'area covered', correlates positively with. 

'time taken' and 'total number of pieces' in all the three 
grades - the correlation values being quite high. But it 

• i . 11 

correlates negatively with 'number of subdesigns* in Grade I 

l 1 ' • " * ' , 

and II, but the same correlation becomes positive and sig- 

1 , ' - ’ " • ( ■ 

nificant at .01 level in Grade ¥, 

. ' - , I, " /* • ' ‘ " 

The int ur-o orrelation s among the four subjective 

‘ . ' ‘ ' * il 

variables, aro all substantial and positive, in all the three 

' . 1 • - .i. 

grades. The high, correlation of each of the three' subjective 

' . > i • „ . i 

rating scales with the fourth, which is the total, undoubtedly 

i • ' • , ■ — ■ i' i 

is partly at least duo to the self correlation - because the 
same test score is a pvrt of the sum of the total score ob— 

1 1 1 # 1 ' i » * • , , • , 1 

tained by summing the three rating scores. 

It is also noteworthy that the correlation between . 

I H 1 1 . , * \ ' < 

the objective variables on one hand and the subjective vari¬ 

ables on the other, are all low, and are both positive and 

• , r 

negative - in all the three grades. However, the number of 


Positive correlation appears to increase as we go from Grade I 

- . - l■ 

through Grade II to Grade V. Thus Whereas in Grade I, 14 out 

' % i v ■ * , ; 1 . J 

°f 16 correlations are negative, in Grade only 7 Q^e negative, 

• - ‘ : > i < . 1 ’ 

and in Grade V the number of negative correlations becomes 6. 

* i ' ’ , ' ' . . 1 

■ ' ■ 1 ; 

s seems to be a systematic developmental trend,' 

‘ ' .’ 1 , . . • ■ • . ' 1 ■ , 1 r 

So far atobut the three grades of male subjects in 
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; ■ j 

urban schools. Let us now consider the correlations obtained ! 

it , ’ 11 *' ‘ i 

from the three grddes of female subjects in urban schools. 

M ' ‘ 

* 

These are shovn, iii Table ,15-2©* 

It will be s.oon., that the overall trends of the 

■correlations in the girls samples in the urban Schools are 

‘« r 5 - U . ' 
similar to those ill the boys' samples in, the urban schools. 

In Grade I females} the first variable .'time taken' corre¬ 
lates appreciably with 'total number of pieces* j 'time taken', 
and 'n um ber of sub-designs' - the last one is not signifi¬ 
cant, but the first x two correlations are significant be¬ 
yond .01 lovel. 

In Grade IX, the same pattern is repeated, with 
one exception - the correlation with 'number of subdesigns' 
is now low negative, but the othor correlations are larger. 

In Grade V, all the three correlations are now significant - 

i . ' 

the correlation with 'number of subdesigns' at .05 level, 
and the other two are significant beyond .01 level. The' 
next variable, 'total number of pieces' is correlated posl- 

t v ’ 

tive with ' liuui t'lkroi' in Grade I, II and V. It correlates 

- ‘ I » 

negatively with 'nuiu.j v of subdesigns ' in Grade II, .but 

correlates positively in Grade I and V. Of course 'total 

number of pieces ' has high positive correlation with area 
* , * 
covered* in all the throe grades. , ■ 

The last variable 'area,covered r has high posi¬ 
tive correlations with 'time taken? and 'total number of 
pieces' in all the three grades. However, it has lew nega¬ 
tive correlation with 'number of subdesigns 1 in Grade I and 

. ■-.* . -■ ■ 

„ II, but a low positive correlation in Grade V. , This ten¬ 
dency for correltions to tend to become positive, as 0119 

* * i 

goes for Grade I through Grade II t,o Grade V has been seen 
With male samples of the urban schools alfo# . , 

Next, let us /note again that the inter— cornel® 
tions among the 4 subjective variables (ie. rating seal®® 
ss), are all positive, and generally high* in all 


score) 


iic ~ > 

grades* Hoyever* the magnitude- of the correlation^ tpik 
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Table 15-20 

Product-moment inter-qorrelations among 1 Mosaic 
Test variables for female subjects of three 
grades of the Urban School( 3 . 


Vatiabies 



Mosaic lest Variables 




Objective features | 

Subjective 

features 

1 

2 

3 

4 1 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Srade X—Female , 








Na42 








1 % Time taken 1 

594 xx 

26 a 

44 2 X * 

156 

-131 - 

212 

-164 

2 , Total No. of pieces 


-021 

839 xx 

-115 

-074 - 

311 x 

-l4 1 

3, No", of sub designs 



-o4i 

-05 2 

-116 - 

014 

-078 

4. Area covered 




-139 

-129 - 

269 

-168 

5, Rating - Scale 



1 


898 xx 

?82 xx 

9^4 xx 

6 . Rating - Scale II 




. 1 


769 xx 

970 xx 

7. Rating -Scale III 







862 xx 

8 , Rating - Scale' Total 


• 

j 

■ 

■ 


- 

Grade ^I-Female, 



' 

j 




N 09 ; 




1 




1. Time -.Taken 

6 13 XX 

-027 

599 XX 

-050 

-020 - 

182 

-061 

2. Total No. of pieced 


-096 • 

918 XX 

033 

-no - 

305 

-088 

3. No, of subdesignB 



-082 

-240 

-149 - 

203 

-209 

Area covered 




,*•003 

-057 - 

261 

> 

-071 

5, Rating - Scale I 





,.844 xx 

624™ 

?4l xx 

f>. Rating - S Ca le II 






71,8 XX 

965 xx 

l Rating - Scale III 






# 

779 xx 

Rating - Scale Total 



’ 

1 



- 

Irade V L Male, N=32 

' 

*-l 1 






■ Tiros taken 

5.79 xx 

, 39 4* 

668 xx 

326 

264 

012 

285 

" Total Sfo. of Pieces 


32a 

846 xx 

229 

125 - 

131 

l 4 o 

No, of subdesigns 



332 

310 

J&5. - 

018. 

266 

U Area covered 


1 


301 

133 - 

182 

163 

'• Rating - Scale I 




”X 

630 xx 

M? 

85 2 XX 

'* bating > Scale II * 


1 ' 




507 xx 

9 4 5 xx 

' Rat .i'ng - SCale III 



1 » ■ > 


r 

r 

606^ 

M' 8atin § - a ca le .Total 


; 



- 




* F ' ,£p5i /tOl 
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to go down slightly in Gradd V, as compared to Grade I or 

Grade II. This trend is just opposite to the pattern of 

, • 

intercorrelafcions with the objective variables. 

If we turn to the correlations between the ob¬ 
jective ' variable s on one hand, and the subjective variables! 

,we find the same trend as was found with the male subjects* 
In general, these correlations are negative*’ but as we go 
from Glade I thrdugh Grade II to Grade Y, the number of ne¬ 
gative cor-re 1 atiOns becopies less, and number of positive 
correlations tends'to increase. For example all the sixteen 


inter-correlations in Grade I are negative; in Grade II, out 

I 

r ^ I 

of "|6 inter-correlations, -.1-5 are- negative \ bu-t--in-Grade ,V, 

1 ' ' i. , 

the number of negative correlations goes' down to only 3* 

> ' i 

So far we have been confining our attention to 
correlations between scores obtained by male and female- " 
groups of urban schools only. Let us now consider-the corre¬ 
lations from the same types of groups of^ rural schools, ; 

,) „ 1 ...Ihe inter-correlations among the - 8 mosaic test! 

variable s \f fom the males students of the ithree grades from 

,i 

. . the ‘rural, a.gh,o.ola.are. .shown in Table 15 - 21* - ■ 

. i - 

It will at once bee seen that the trends in the patterlilngs 
of the inter-correlation values is similar to that seen for 

V 

urban schools - with, one difference ; most of the correlations 
have been “reduc ed in size. ‘Time taken', 'total number of 
pieces' gpxd 'area covered' tend to be positively correlated, 
and the correlation values tend to go up as we go from Grade 
I through Grade II to Grade V. Sven the variable 'number of 

» ' - i 

_ subdesign' which 'correlates negatively "with, all the remain - 

*• r ’j» 

ing objective variables in Grade I (boys), become positive 
in Grade II; in Grade V, two are positive in Grade Ilf In- 
Grade V,. two are positive and one negative. As before, the 
inter-correlations between the k- rating* sc hlb','* vard. dibble s a ^ B 
all positive and high, in all the three. grades• 

Ihe inter-correlations between the four objec 
feature variables on one hand, and the fo„ur 
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Tablo 15 - 21 

Produet-moment inter-correlations among Mosaic 
Test variables for male subjects of three 
grades of the Rural Schools. 


Variables Mosaic Test Variables 


Objective features 

Subjective features 

■ ■ 1 3 1 4 

5 6 7 8 


Grade I-Female 
N a 61 


1 , Time taken 

2 , Total no, of pieces 

1 

3, No, of subdesigns 

4, Area covered 

4o4 xx -020 
- 058 XX 

( 

212 093 

805 -131 

-042 -113 

1 —146 

071 

-178 

-081 

-201 

*067 054 

#340 XX *213 
123 -054 

-229 ^203 

5, Rating - So ale I 

6, Rating - Scale II 

7, Rating - Scale III 

8, Rating - Scale Total 

..j, 1 in .... ■■■-...-JJ.MUli -mmmm. .. 

\ 

t 

- 

84o Xx ' 672 xx 942 xx 
• ^79 xx 950 xx 

812 XX 

Grade II-Female 





N= 66 


! 



It Time Taken 

4oi xx 236 

• 373 xx : oil 

101 

,093 084 

2, Total No. of pieces 

4i7 xx 

828 xx 037 

004 

-139 -007 

3. No, of subdesigns 

v • 

4i6 XJC - 182 " 

-o4o 

-070 -121 

4, Area cqyereci|, 

r l ' ' 

* -103 

-107 

-279 x -109 

5. Rating - Scale I 



749 xx 644 xx 905 x 

6. Rating - Scale II 




710 XX 924** 

7. Rating - Scale III 




790 xx 

8. Rating - ^cale Total 


1 

1 



Grade V - Male N = 83 

- . - 

1 



I' Time taken 

477 xx -077 

4o4 xx -246 x 

-139 


Total No. of Pieces 

44o xx 

869 xx -00J 

-090 

-4l7 xx -i4i 

3* No, of subdesigns 


862 xx 116 

132 

- 0 05 102 

^ 1 Area covered 

1 

-019 

-188 

-508 XX -218 X 

5 < Rating - Scale I 

1 


733 xx 576 xx 884 xx 

6 - Rating - S ca i e X1 

, : -■ . 

1 


714 xx 949 xx 

! ^e-ting. - o Ca i© m 

, l 

i 


799 xx 

8 ' - , s C; ale Total 

• 

1 1 ■ . 1 


— 


'405; p <<01. " 


" 1. 1 ■ ,j. 
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sub j ec tive-f eature variables on the olJur, show the same trend 
as was shown by the groups in the rural schools, from grade 

> ' 1 * 3 I 

to grade. In Grade I, out of 1 6 correlations, 2 are only p 0s i 
tive; in Gride II, the number of positive correlations increa- 
80 9--iro t> out of 16 1 in grade V, the number of such positive 
correlations is 3i , 

■ v . Let us now considdr -the correlations, between the 

mosaic test variables, for the girls of three grades in "the 
rural schools. These correlations are*shown in Table 15 - 21 

- , - , I *' , i 

<■ i ‘ ’ 

Here the trends are replicated quite faithfully. 
?:Time taken -1 has positive correlations with all the three 
...Remaining, subjective-feature variables-,--in Grade IJ arida also 
in Grade II, but in Grade V, it correlates negatively only 
with 'number of sub-designs used 1 . The name remarks apply 
to the correlations of ‘total number of pieces used 1 , with 

- - r ,r- • v, *- - 

" - 1 **17 ** ^ ’• „ f * 

■fchef'remaining three variables. The correlation with ‘number 
of subdesigna 1 with the other three variables is rather 

j 1 1 l i 

1 j 

erratic - al,l throe corral 'tions in Grade I are positive, only 

one- is positive in Grade II and 2 are positive in Grade V. , 

- 1 _ 

1 Are a ^covered • is found to be- positively correlated with the 

/ <■ 

remaining three objective-feature variables In both Grades 

I and V, hut in Grade II, it Is correlated negatively with 

i i ' 

•number of subdesigns*. 

j3,s before, all the inter—correlations between 
the 4 1 rating scale variables are positive and high In all bhs 

' - .. . i -- - 1 

three ■ grade a , 

The trepd- shown with regard to the inte 3 >-corr,ela¬ 
tion between 4 objective variables and fchn four subjective 1 
Variables In the urban schools, males cinci females are faith¬ 
fully reproduced in the rural school, male groups also 1 . Most, 
of these correlations^ low negative.- some., of these-corre- 1 C 
la tions, though negative, have moderate ahd statistically sd-S - 
Ificant values. The number of correlations which are posi-'. , a t 
, tive in Grade- I is only one; it rises to 4 in Gratfe IIj 'it'Mj 

3 in Grade, V. 

> - - > . :*/ jV tS&r 
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Tabl1^ - 22. 

Product-nipraent inter-correlations among oaai'Q • 
Test variables for female subjects of three grades 
of the Rural Schools. 


Variables 


Mosaic Test Variables. 
Objective features Snh ■ien+H ■ 


3 

4 

Subjective features 

5 678 

4i4 x 

-286 

-225 

-807 -284 

93 2 X 

-139 

-254 

-490 xx -279 

282 

-053 

080 

-194 -024 


-24 6 

-293- 

-515 xx -345 x 


■ 

820 XX 

686 xx 924 xx 



, > 

796 xx 964 xx 




859 xx 


Grade I-Female , 

1 N= 35 

1, Time taken 296 

2, Total No. of pieces 
No. of subdesigns 

>4, Area covered 


15« bating - Scale I 

ji 

;6, Rating - Scale II 
7. Rating - Scale III 
f 8. Rating - Scale Total 

l — ____ 

* ~ 

tGrade II-Famale, 

5 N = 26 

i 

1 1. Time Taken i 42 

t 

'2. Total No, of pieces 

i 3. No, of subdesigns 
Area covered 


T i i 

436 x 

-200 

128 

-357 ,-221 

969 x 

-106 

-053 

-1l4 -129 

-068 

-013 

120 

44o x 14 9 


-172 

-074 

i 

o 

■p- 

i 

Lo 



801 xx 

490 x 91 6 XX 



■ 5 

606 xx ’952 xx 




713 XX 


5. Rating - 
bating - 
71 Rating - 
8* Rating - 


°c al e I 
°cale II 
Scale III 
^cale Total 


Grade V-Female Ns=3 1 

lime Taken l±yy xx 

|2‘ Total No, of pieces 
No, of subdesigns 
■’ Area covered 


■077 

44o x 


4o4 x 

869 xx 

462 ^ 


>246 

-139 

-338 -237 

003 

-90 

- 3 - 

1 

1 

116 

132 

-035 ' 

102 

019 

-188 

-508 XX -218 


1 733 xx 

576 xx 

834 xx 


. 

714 xx 

,942 xx 

■ 



799 xx 


Natijig 

bating 

bating 

Rating 


- Scale 1 I 

- ale II 

- cale III 

- Scale Total 
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Some of the erratic fluctu-itioas in the signs and 
size of the correlations between the mosaic test variables 
are undoubtodly attributable * to sampling errors caused by the 
relatively small size of the samples. Some of the errors can 
b'e controlled by recomparing the correlations and for lnger 
groups', by combining both boys and girls of the sma,e grade in 
the urban schools, and in the rural schools. These ‘corre-r 
lations ^ base^lipon samples of larger sizes will be less subject 
to sampling errors. The correlations for combined male and 

' . "‘i 1 

female Subjects-, of each of the three grades of the urban r 
schools are shown in Table 15 “ 23 i __ 

For the "4 objective variables, among the 6 correlations, for 

r , . 

Grade I, males and females combiried, only three are low 
negative - all these are correlations of •number df sub- 
designs' with the remaining three variablds’i The remaining 
3 correlations are all positive,' nud significant beyond ,01 
level. The situation is almost similar in Grade II, male 
and female cotnbind; here out of the correlations, only two 

' • * i i 

are low negative - and one low positive, - again, all the.se 

l . * ‘ 

corrclatians-ara of - the'Variable 'number of subdesigns ' with 
the remaining three variables. The other three correlations 
are high and positive, all significant beyond .01 level. In 

Grade V, all the correlations are positive,_pav-e—©net" this 

-is between 'time taken* and 'number of subdesigns' ■ 

The-correlations between objective feature 
variabtes and subjective featuy;© variables, are generally 
negative. Only^l out of 16 in Grade X is positive; 6 out 
, of .,16- in Grade, are positive, in Grade II; and in Grade V, 

i r ^ 

'12 out of 16 are positive. 


, , - Jj - S expected all the correlations among-the rated 

subjective feature variables are po si-tive- and'high in all;, < 
the three grades. So far we have been considering the 
intsrcorrelntion between objective and subjective features 
of the mosaic test for different typos of urban groups* Now 
let us consider the same intercorrel^tions obtained from 
trur^l: groups, These are shown in Table 15 - 24* 




ft r: 
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Tabla 15 - 21 . 

Product-moment interneorrelations among Mosaic 
Tost variables for 11 subjects of three grades 
of the Urban gchools. 


Variables 

Mosaic Tos 

t Variables 


. 

- - .. 1 " 

Objective features' 

I 

Subjective features . 1 

' r 

' 2 y 

4 1 


5 

6 

7 

8 

Grade I M+F N = 108 

s' 







1 , lime taken 

.. 53 l xx .-d4. . 

- 483*^ 

>-069 

051 - 

-125 

-032 

2 , Total No. of pieces 

-006 

887 XX 

-0 71 

-1l4 

-330 ix 

-147 

3 , NoJ of subdesigns 


-616 


-127 

-116 ' 

-039 

-152 

4, Area covered 




-063 

-107 

- 320 xx 

-139 

5, Rating - Scale I 





828 xx 713 XX 

937 XXf 

6v Rating-- - Scale; II- - 

* 

* * ’ 1 ‘. 

■ 

* * ■ — 

- 

732 xx 

' 9 V 9 **. 

7. Rating - Scale III 







828 xx 

8, Rating - Scale Total 






-- 

- . 

Grads II, M+F, N=96 






... 

- 

1. lime Taken ■ - ■ 

759 xx 053“ 

■ 686 xx 

051 

‘"0i4 ’ 

-17ft 

-006 

2. Total No. of pieces 

-044 

871 xx - 

125 

035 

-2,63 xx 

025 - 

3. No. of subdesigns 


-047 


-203 X 

-115 

-074 1 

-I 60 

4. Area covered 

. ': . . 1 



032 

007 

- 270 xx 

-29, . 

5. Rating - ScajLo I _ 





84 2 XX 

: 595 xx 

936 xx 

6*-Rating - ^cnle -Il 

.. . 

. 

, - 



695 xx ‘ 

965 xx 

7i. Rating - S Ca j e jjj 




\ 

1 

* 

764 xx 

8 - Rating - S Ca i e Total 






1 - 


Grade V, m+F, N b 97 




1 

1 


1 

!• Time taken 

593 xx 16-I. - 

. 6o* xx - 

- 043 

063", 

-131 

'039 

Total No. of Pieces 

329 xx 

887 xx 

14 f* 

128 ' ' 

- 141 

118' ' 

3i No'.' of.’-subtlesigns 

• 1 

337 x; 


135 

169 

-oo4 ‘ 

147 ■ 

' ^ea' 'covered 

r' 



179 

156 

-124.' 

156 

Rating - 3 Ca j/ Q ! 




M h m m 

76 a n 

529 xx . 

901 x ?, 

6 ‘ ^ting-'senie II ‘ 

. 




" 

591 xx 

925 ^ 

'' Rat ing - Scale III 







679 xx 

Rating - Scale Total 






1 1 

- 


x P 


^• 05 ; 


xx 


p Z\ 


. 01 . 


i * * 
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Table 15 - 24. 


Product-moment inter-correlations among Mosaic 
Test variables for all subjects of the three 
■ ■ ' grades.,of .Rural Schools. 
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First, wg find, that correlations between the 
objective features all tend to be positive in all the thrde 
age-grade groups. ¥e also note, that the correlation co¬ 
efficients tend to increa.ee in sipie, c.s'we go from Grade X 
through Grade II to Grade Vi Thus , in Grade I, 3 coefficients 
reach significance at .05 level or better; in Grade IX, 

4 coefficients reach significance at .05 level or better; in 
Grade V, also 4 coefficients are significant. But the corre¬ 
lations between objective features on one hand, and subjective 
features on the Other, are, by and large, negative. Thus in 
Grade I, out of a total of l6 correlation coefficients, only 
one is positive; in Grade II, 4 co-efficients have positive 
Signs.; in Grade V, thore are no positive correlations at all. 
/ftiile most of these corral tions are so low as to be statis¬ 
tically non—significant, there are a few which are statis¬ 
tically significant. But these may be due to sampling errors 
as well. 

Tho intorcorrelation between rated features of the 
mosaics aro uniformly high and positive", in all, the three 
grades. 

Next, we may like to find out how the factor of 

sex operates on these correlations from one'grade to another,' 

when both urban and rural schools are combined^ These corre— 

lations for. all males subjeots of the three grades are shown 

- * r ' 

i'ft- Table’ 15' - 25. 

' Jl / 

First, let us note, that for the correlations among objective 
features, in Grade I, there are three coefficients. which are f 
negative, and three are positive - but these are all signi¬ 
ficant beyond .01- level. In Grade II, all the size corre¬ 
lations are positive, and. 3 of, them> as in Grads I, are alg*- 
nifleant beyond .01 level. The situation is exactly similar 
in Grade V, 

Further, we note that the correlations between 
objective* features and, subjective feature a.re nil, in general 
negative. 'Thus'in Grade I, out of coeificients, 

11 .i 1 J' ,r ~ ".. . • 
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Table 15 - 25. 


Product-ncmont correlations among Mosaic Test 
variables for male subjects of three grade for 
urban and rural schools pooled together. 


Mosaio Test 

Mosaic Test Variables. 



Variables 






Objective 

features• 

Subjective features 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

a 

Grade I Male, U+R N=127 






1, Time taken 1 479 XX - 

ill 

442 xx 049 

, 130 x 

-059 

082 

2. Total NO. of pieces 

062 XX 

868 -060 

-128 

-323 xx 

-151 

3, No, of sub-designs 


-068 -13^ 

-105 

065 

-107 

4, Area covered 


-055- 

-102 

-276 xx 

-127 

5, Rating Scale I 



8o 9 xx ' 

673 xx 

930 m 

6. ^Rating - Scale II 




6 9 1 xx 

94o n 

7, Rating - Scale III 





B 06 11 

8. Rating - Scale Total 



/ 


- 

Grade II, Male, U+R N=123 


■ 




1. Time taken, 745 xx 

106 

662 xx 088 

096 

-051 

073 

2. Total No. of pioces 

123 

870 xx i46 

12-8 

-170 

089 

3, No. of sub-designs 


040 -163 

-061 

-046 

-114 

4, Area .covered 

' 

021 

o4o 

-224 x 

-016 

5. Rating - Scale I 

1 , 

■ 

798 xx 

6o6 xx 

919® 

6, Ratings Scale II 




691 XX 

9^ fl 

7. Rating - Scale III 

• 




766 a 

8. Rating - Scale Total 


• 



* 

Grade V, Male = U+R N=l48 

' % 





1. Time taken 589 XX 

008 

504 xx -024 

-04l 

-160 

-051 

2, Total No. of pioces 

088 

892 xx ' 003 

-032 

- 269 ** 

-050 

3,. No. of sub-designs 


127 . -045 

-110 

-114 

-090 

4. Area covered 

i 1 


-012 

-030 

-2§2 XX 

-049 

5* Rating - Scale I 



808 xx 

628 XX 

92 f 

2. Rating - Scale II 




682 xx 

' 941 ^ 

3 . Rating - Scale III 





759 

4, Rating - ale Total 

■ 

; 



ml 


X P 4 ° 5 i.^p 4.01 
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only 4 are positive; in Grade II * B nrs positive* but in Grade 
V, only one coefficient has positive, sign. 

Is expected, inter-corrulations between the sub¬ 
jective rattr' features are all positive and high. 

Next, the correlations |J or all female subjects of 
. the three different grades,are shown In Table 15-26* 

It will bo seen, , that those trends are same from one group 
to another, fox’ females also. In Grade I, among the six 
inter-correlations belfcwoen the objective features, all of 
which are positive, 3 are significant beyond .01 level; In 
Grade X-l, the same 3 correlations are also significant beyond' 
,01 level, but of tho remaining throe correlations, one 'is 
zero, and two are xiogativ.. In Grade V, however, all the 
six coefficients are not only positive but .5 of them are sig¬ 
nificant beyond .01 level, .... 

* 

Turning to inter—corrslations between objective 
features and subjective features, we note that they.are, as 
before, mostly negative. In Grade I, only one coefficient is 

positive; in Grade II, there are just two coefficients with 

.. - - ■ ‘ ’ ’ 

positive sign; in Grade V, however, 10 of these coefficients 

\* r “ 1 • 

are positive. Host of the-c orrelations have low values, 

Cf course, the intor-correlations between the 
subjective features arc, all.ppsitivw and-high.- • * 

_ t 

Some of the fluctuations ip. the correlation 

1 * 

valla y tuf’t occur duo t,o sampling can further be stabilized 
by having still larger’groups - though their homogeneity with 
regard to sex and locntion.of. schools may still ,be-maintained, 

T , , l ' 

Thus intdr-correlations between tho subjective and objective 
features of the mosaics . for subjects of all the three 
grades, but of one sex, male, and for two locations of school 
- are sliown - irv Table 1 , 

* * n ’ 

The dispositions of the correlation values in' the urban 
and rural groups are very similar. Thus, in the urban- 
sampl© of all mc.,16 subjects, we find that all thh, six corre¬ 
lations among the -objective variables are positive,, three 
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Table 1.6' ~ 26 . 


Pro clue b— momen b correlations among Mosaic Tost 
vvri Volos for female subjects cf three grades 
for urban and rural schools pooled together. 


Mosaic Test 

Mosaic Test 

V iria 

bios 



Variables 







■Objective 

features 

Subjective features 


1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Grade I, Female, U+R N=77 







1 , Time taken , 446 xx 

055 

4 15 XX 

-132 

-107 

-109 

-12l 

2. Total No of pieces 

124 

863 

-132 

- 14 9 

-385 xx - 

■202 

3. No, of sub-designs 


139 

-062 

019 

-178 

-052 

4, Area covered 



170 

- 181 

-332 xx ■ 

-221* 

5. Rating-Scale I 




86 7 XX 

739 xx 

948” 

6. Rating-Scale II 





rjyl^XX. 

%f 

7. Rating-Scale III 






859 M 

8, Rating-Sc ale Total 

; 






r 

Grade II, Female, (T+R N- 65 . 







1, Time taken 4 cji xx 

000 

524 xx 

-075 

-013 

-178 

-070 

2. Total No. of piecas 

094 

936 xx 

-053 

-091 

-220 

-106 

3. Nol of sub-de.signa 


-077 

-147 

-045 

085 

-009 

4, Area covered' 



-Ou ^ 

-056 

184 

-087 

5, Rating-Scale I 




828** 

569 XX 

931” 

6, Rating-Scale II 

- 




680** 

96l a 

T1 

7. Rating-Scale III 






732 

8. Rating-Scale Total 

J 







Grade V, Female, XJ+R N=63 


■ 





1, Time 1 taken ' 540 XX 

i4i xx 

DDD 

094 

112 

-136 

072 

2, Total No. of pieces 

370 xx 

853 xx 

132 

040 

-256 x 

020 

3. No, of sub-designs 


396 xx 

192 

159 

-030 

15^ 

4, Area covered 

t 


133 

-006 

. 340 ** 

-013 

5, Rating-Sc ale I 




70 i xx 

; 445^ 


6. Rating-Scale II 





609 XX 

946 1 

j 

7. RatingsScale III 



t 


1 

707 

8, Rating, Scale Total 




1 


* 


*p ^ P /.o i. 
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Table 15-27 

Product-moment inter-correlations.among the Mosaic 
Test variables for male subjects of all three grades 
combined, from urban and rural schools, 


Variables 1 

Mosaic Te 

ist Variables 



. ’ Object!vo features ( 
1 2 3 4 1 

« « | 

| Subjective 

1 5 6 

l 

l 

f eatures 

7 ■ 8 

Mala Grade I+II+V, Urban N=138 

1, limo taken .639 XX Oil 

475 “ 

151 X 

196 xx 

-020 

158 X 

2, Total No. of pieces 080 

835 xx 

159 X 

136 ■ 

-162 X 

113 

3, No, of subdesigns 

024 

-111 

-039 • 

-009 

-079 

4Area covered ■ 


022 

017 ■ 

-224 xX 

-013 

5. Rating-Sc ale I 
* 



852 XX 

669 xx 

9 4o xx 

6, Rating-^c ale II 




703 xx 

96i xx 

7, Rating-Sc ale III 





779 XX 

8, Rating-Sc ale Total 





- 

Male Grade I+II+V, Rural N=210 

U Time taken 5l8 XX 095 

362 xx 

107. 

103 

019 

100 

2, Total No, of pieces 135"* 

824 xx 

-005 

-046 -229 xx 

-067 

3. No, of subdfesigns 

132 

-004 

-097 ■ 

-064 

-095 

Area covered 

■ 

-080 

-097 ■ 

-24o xx 

-124' 

5. Rating-Scale- I 

• 


830 xx 

682 xx 

936 xx 

Rating-Sc ale II 




728 xx 

95 7 X 

7. Rating-Sc ale III 





sio xx 

8. Rating-Sc ale Total 







X P 1 * 05 j V. £01, 


) 


I 
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of which -.re significant at better than. .01 level. But in. 
the rural group, thoro is a-trend towards some perceptible 
increase in the sizo nf the sarm.-. six correlation coefficients 
Hero , the sr>MO _ thro j eorrola 1‘i'Ui s - i'i positive end signifiw 
cant beyond .01 levol; addition ally, there is one more co- 
officient, which attains significance at .05 level, and one 
just misses it. 

Vith regard to the correlations between objective 
featuraa. .and subjective features, the previous tendency 

i 1 * j l * 

for them to be lev/ negativo is seen to persist. Thus, in 
the urban group, there are six coefficients" of positive sign 
(out of 16 ) , but in the rural group, there are only 4 co¬ 
efficients with positive sign. 

The correlations between the same type of groups 
but £o-r- female subjects aro shown in Table 15-28. 

The disposition qf fch-j inter— correlutions do not show tnuch 
difference from those J"oi’ the male groups. In. the urban 

1 i 

group of all female subjects, 4 of the correlations coeffi¬ 
cients out of 1 -six,'all of which ur«. positive — between ob- 

1 f 

**# 

jedtive features, aro significant at «05 level or better.’ In, 
the male group of all fotnnle subjects, the number of statis¬ 
tically significant correlation coefficients is three# ’’/hen, 
the rural and urban groups are combined,' 5 but of Six coeffi¬ 
cients attain significance at #05 level or better. Turning 
to the inter— correlatioa between subjective and objective 
features of the mosaic, we note, that in the urban group of 
female subjects, 10 out of 16 correlation coefficients are 


positive. But in the rural group of female subjects, only 
5 out of 1 6 correlations are positive. In the entire group 
of all female subjects, 8 out of 16 correlations are posltiv 0 ' 
Most of them aro not significantly different from zero# 


me acovo on 


uiysii 




neither sex, nor location appears to exert very systematic 
influence# oik the inter— re lationnh-i n amnnu 4 -ho nh-recti ve an’djw 


subj.ee ti 


11 


the inter-relationship among the objective 
matures of the mosaic designs. But since, 

1 ' . -r*. mt te 
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Table 15 - 28. 


Product-moment intorcorrol&tions, among Mosaic Test 
.Variables for female subjects of all three grades 
combined for urban, for rural, ;ud for urban and 
‘rural schools pooled together. 


•l 11 


Mosaic Test' • ;! 

’ 1 

Mosaic Test Variables 


variables* Objective features 

Subjective features 

1 2 

i 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 

Female, Grade I+II+V N= 113 




■ 


TV 

t, Time taken 593 

206 x 

54? xx 

006' 

V 099 

-088 069 

2, Total No. of pieces 

118 

859 xx 

102 

046 

-207 x 030 

3, No, qf sub-designs 


081 

184 

r ) 1 

052 

-069 022 

4, Area covered 

■ , 

■ 

/ 

031 

-010 

* 1 • 

-234 x -032 

i 

5. Rating-Scale I 




846 xx 

638 xx 94i xx 

6,, Rating- Sc al e II 

. •, 

1 



6 9 4 xi 9 6 5 xx 

l 

7, Rating-Scale III 

, 

. , w 

1 

a _ 

1 

77 9 xx 

8. Rating-Sc ale Total 


r 




Female, t Grade I+II^-V 


. f 

1 

1 


Rural N=92 






1. lime taken 396 XX 

0,44 

3 66 xx 

052 

072 

-096 038 

2. Total No. of pieces 

156 

932 xx 

-029 

-049 

t 234 x -083 

3. No. of sub-designs 


198 

-002 

-009 

-Q13 038 

Area covered 



-083 

-118 

-284 x £ 147 

5* Rating-Scale I 




831 xx 

663 xx 932 xx 

6. Rating-Scalo II 




■ 

76i xx 963 xx 

7. Rating-Scale III 





829 xx 

8, Rating—Scale Total 

. • 

■ 




Female, Grade I+11*7 


1 

* ' 


1 

Urban+Rural N-205 






Time taken 501 2 " 1 

062 '• 

477 xx 

080 

106 

-054 075 

2* Total No. of pj ocos 

1 36* 

887 xx 

' 046 , 

004 

-222 -021 

3, No, of sub—designs 


13^ X 

000 

055 

-053 -076 

^t Area covered 



-013 

-049 

-246 -076 

5- Rating-Sc ale I 




839 xx 

644 xx 936 xx 

/ ' i v 

Sating- So al e II 5 1 


1 



722™m xx 

'• Sating-Scale, III 

3 

' 1 - 


1 1 

800 XX 

81 bating-Sc ale Total 

1 * 

1 1 


1 \ 

> 

'f 1 



* P ,A 5 5; » p ZlP u 
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But since, developmental factors, more purely reflected in 
age-grade, appear tc exert a more decisive influence on the 
mosaic performance, wo may look into its influence on the 
inter-correlations, by considering fairly large groups* which 
are h.eterogeneous With respect to sex and location of schotla 
but homogenous with respect to age-grade. These correla- 
• ■ tions -are- -shewn, in Table 15“ 29, . ... 

First, x-re note that in Grade X subjects of both 

i - f 1 * , 

thie sexes, and schools of both locations, there is one nega¬ 
tive correlation, among the correlation coefficients from 
the objective variables of the remaining 5' "positive correl¬ 
ations, three are significant beyond ,01 level. In Grade XI, < 
all the six correlations are positive, and 3 of them are 
significant beyond ,01 level. In Grade V, not only all six 
coefficients are positive,.5- of the'rif are now significant at 
,05 level or better. 

Coming to inter-correlatioas between objective 
and subjective features, we note thut, in Grade I, one out 
of .16 aro positive^ in Grade II, 7 out of the. .16 coefficients 
are positive}- in- Grade V, only 2 are positive out of l6 co - 
>>,. efficients. 


Lastly, wo may look into correlations in the 
largest heterogeneous groups, the only factor of homogeneity 
t b^ng.;-Location in urban or rural schools, nThese correlat- 
ions are shown in Table 15-30. 


Here, first we note that in tho entire urban 
sample consisting of subjects of al.1 the three grades and 
both the -seiea, among 6 coefficients of oorreMion - among the 


objective features — all of which are positive, three are 
beyond ,01 level; but among the entire rural * 
samples out of the 56 correlation coefficients, all of which ’ 
are positive, 45 reach .signiflpanc g at least at *05 level} 


and one missos significance 
only a In on tire sample 

identical* 


at this level by ,002 points 
of all subjects the situation IffV 
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-Table. 15 - 2 C 


- product-moment: a n-ta-n-i- _ 

‘ . ", ^ mter-coarrelationg among Mosaic Test 

variables for three grades’, pooled 1 over male and 

; female subjects of urban and rural schools. 

1 t 


■Mosaic-Test -► • 





Variables 


Mosaic. 

Te s t Vari ablest 

• - 


Obj ec tive 

features 1 

! Subjective 

features 


12 3 

1 

4 ' ! 

1 

1 

1 V_R 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 ON 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

7 8 


-Grade-1 ,■ M+F, U+S 
- Nsr204 


1, Time taken 

467 xx -033 

432 XX -021 

057 -077 -003 

2, Total No. of pieces 

, 026 

859 XX -088 

- l4o x -347 xx -173 x 

3„No. of sub-designs 

, 

016 -101 

-050 -042 -083 

!f r ' Area covered (i 


-092 

-132 ,-292 XX -160* 

• 1 

5. Rating-Scale I 

■ 


830 xx _699 xx 93 6 XX 

6 , Rating-Sc ale II 



,723 xx 95i xx 

7. Rating-Scale III 



827 xx 


8, Rating-Sc ale Total 


Grade II, M+F, U+R 

N= 188 

! — 1 

1. Time taken 639 xx ' t) 86 

2. Total No. of pieces 049 

3. No, of sub-designs 

4. Area ooVered 

5 . Rating^ Sc ale I 

61 Rating- Sc ale II 
7 < Rating-Sc ale III 
8. Rating-Scale Total 

| Grad e V, m+F. U+R 

I “ Naill ■ 1 

U Time tkken >i ' 5 & 4 XX . -'034 

^ Totally*, of pieces 155 31 

3 * No, of sub-designs ■ 

covered ... 

5 *. Rating-Sc aie 1 

6 * Rating-scale II 

1 Rat ing-Scal e III 
' ^tiag-Scale Total 


627 xx 

032 

053 

-092 

022 

•857 xx 

068 

042 ' 

-185 x 

0t4 

015 

- l6o x 

-063 

1 

0 

3=- 

-105 

, , H. . . 

-001 
» • «. 

0 

Ul 

4 

'-207 XX 

-032 

r 


81 i xx 

593 xx 

924 xx 




. 686** 

953 xx 


513 xx 

-003 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-15^ X . -0?6 ' 

877 xx 

039 

-009'. 

-264 XX >-029 

187 XX 

-001 

P"Y 

O 

1 

-096 -042 


J&sr 

tr \ 

O. . 

1 

-2.79 xx -039.’. 



780^* 

579 xx .910** 




: 66 l xx 9^f 1 XX 



, * 

. ' ■ 743 xx 


x p 4£,°5 > p £01 


J j 






product-moment inters correlations among Mosaic 
Test variables for subjects of' all the three 
trades from urban schools, from rural schools, 
and from urban and rural schools pooled together. 


Mosaic Test 

Mp.sai«r 

Tost Variables. 

Variables.' 

Objective features * 

Subjective features... 

V. - , 

%s'j • - 41 . . 1 1 

1 2 3 4 

5 6'7 8 

1 


All urban subjects N=301 


1Time taken ■ v 

2.- No,.of .'pieces., 

3.. No. of subdesigns 
if , -Area cov.er&d-*"" 




xx 


079 

100 


'5.. Rating- d cale I 
Rating-Sc ale II 
7» Rating-Scale III 
8, Rating- Sc alejotal 


496 xx 

132 X 

162 XX 

-049 , 

127 3 

825 XX _ 

139 X 

100 

-184 xx 

079 

o44 

-059 

-003 

-036 

-o4i 


026 

008 

-228 

-019 



849 xx 

655 xx 

939" 

■ 



69?** 

95 6™ 



, 


778 xx 


All rural subject N=3 02 

1. Time takqn 

2. No. of jalpces 

\ 

3. ’No. of sjub-designs 

4. Area covered 


453 xx 083 

J56 xx O89 

093 

-012 081 

v • ! 

132 x 

867 xx -013 

-045 

- 23 6 xx -073 

,\\ - 

l46 x - - -063 

-050 

_o47 -060 

... - •' 

-080 

-103 

-260“ 



83i xx 

672 xx 93 1 *” 


5 'Rating- Sc ale I 

6. Rating-Scale II 

7. Rating-Scale III 

8. Rating-Sc ale Total 


73 5* x 959 
ai3 : 


All-sub jects N*603 

1. Time taken 

2. No. of pieces 

3. No* of-sub-designs 

4. Area covered 


36 a 


xx 


037 

093 


833 xx 082 


473 xjc i27 xx 154 xx -01 6 ^ 

050 -196 XX ' , 02 5 

-063 -043 - -048 nBfl 


068 


‘ 1002 - 0 l 6 ‘■221 


Rating.-.Scale I 

6. Rating-Scale II 

7. Rating-Sc ale III 

8. Rating-Sc ale Total 


842 


xx 


6*4 xx M 
** 95 f 
IV? 


716 




■ V 


1: 


■ p "kscp 4401 . 






So far aa intarcorralationa batweon objective and 
subjective features are concerned, „e note that, in the urban 
sample, only 3 out of the IS such .coefficients are positive. 
Correlations nr.,rag tl-c subjective features'are uniformly 
high and positive, , 


III. 


Correlation between ‘intervening 
variables on one hand, and Mnsai 
o ther. 


and A chie vement 
c Test variables 


Test 

on 


the 


Ve have studied in some detail the nature of 
interneorrelabion among variables belonging to the interven¬ 
ing, and achievement .test categories, and also bmong,vari¬ 
ables related to certain objective and certain rated sub¬ 
jective variables of the mosaic test output. 

Mosaic Test performance can also be viewed as a 
special case of achievement - in that the subject is required 
to. carry out a task - albeit, tho choice of 1 the exact task 
to be carried out is left to the s himself:’ Again, there 
is no deliberate training given to the pupils how to peform 

m * i | 

m the mosaic test - as is 'impacted in the other two achie¬ 
vement tasks, Hindi and mathematics, • T/hatover other two 

; ' * 1 I , 

achievement tasks, Hindi and mathematics. "Whatever training 
or skill the child has acquired which incidentally help him 
in carrying out the mosaic test, are indirect, and remote, 

S 

Mosaic test is altogether a novel task before each child. 

~ . 1 . 

Keeping in mind such "similarity as wall ,as diff¬ 
erences, of the mosaic tost performance with the other two 
achievement tests, we may like to see how the objective and 
subj qc bifeatures of the mosaic tests are correlated with 
the intervening variable's,' and performance in the oaohi eyement 

i 

tests. 1 ■ : ! 


' We have 'already found that the scores in the 
three, sub-tests of the Hindi achievement 'tes‘t'"arre highly, 
and positively correlated. .So instead of taking the ^cores 

t 

111 ®ach of 1 the' three subt'ests separately, it will be profit— 
ablb to take the * total score'*V as 1 tile most representative 
Variable for measuring i'ang'u’age achievement. 
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Likewise, since the ratings in the three 
subscales for assessing pattern qualities, aesthetic quali, 
ties, and midcellaneous qualities, ’'.re highly correlated 

■ th dftiselve s , th o tot al sc r. 1 e score, will bo th e most 
representative test for measuring cjuali tidtive features of 

the mosaic design. In this, way, in one' category we have 

. * " • «* 

■ novr five, intervening variables and two achievement test vari- 
-abl’es making a total of ,7 variables. 11 or the mosaic test 

1 * 1 ' 1 1 1 

we,will have a total of 5 variables, comprizing 4 objective 
feature variables and one totfil rating for the subjective 
feature variable. 

The correlation between the. 7 intervening and 
achievement test variables on ono hand, and five mosaic test 
variables on the other, for the boys ah’d girls of the three 
grades of tho urban schools are shown in Table 15 — 31 * 

First, let us take the variable 'mental age*. 

1 

It will be noted that mental age has generally low or moderate¬ 
ly sized positive correlations with all thd mosaic test vari- 

S' 

ables, save one — viz., 'number of ,sub-dcsigna 1 . This iB 
true for all the six groups — two sex- gfoups for each of the 
three grades, Secondly, there is a perceptible trend towards 
an increase in the magnitude of tho correlations as we go 
from Grade I through Grade II to Grade V, so that, in Grade V 
girls, even the correlation with 'number of ' sub-design.' which 

‘ I , 

■ t , 1 * 

has been low negative throughout in previous 6 groups, become 
very low negative throughout in previous 5 groups, become 

very .low positive. The third interesting, and important 

‘ * 1 

point worthy of note is that 'mental age' has a moderate, 
positive correlation with 'total rating score ' of the mosaic* 

, With the exception of one group. Grade I girls, this correla¬ 
tion is significant at .05 level (2 groups) and at .01 level 
in (3 groups). 

Tho same type of relati onship-i s also found wi^- 
- the second variable, 'intelligence quotient*, However* 
is but expected, as IQ is derived,'frow ■ -> mental age its^l^'vv, 

- if '■■■. 1 *.. ■ ■ v- ■ --v 
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The tendency of the correlation value to increase in the 
higher grades is a little more clearcut with IQ, compared 

i 

to 1 mental age*. The xxxxXxxxxxxx moderately high value of 
the correlations of 1- with • total rating* is noteworthy - 
in only onc ,jro■ ip , 0..wdo I : - gi r 1 s , that it misses signifi¬ 
cance at ,03 level. In other cases, it is significant beyond 


,03 1/fevel or even .01 lovol in 


some groups. The third vari¬ 


able, 'social maturity*' behaves rather unsystematically, in 
relation to the mosaic test variables from group to group. 

Most of the correlations are low* few, if any, reach statis¬ 
tical significatice, oven rj.t .05 level. But one difference is 
noteworthy. In tho boys groups, the correlations of * social 
, maturity* with the mosaic 'test' variables have tended to be 
positive — there being only 'one negative correlation, among 
15 reported for the 3 grades. But for the girls, tho number 

r 

of negative correlations increases there being 2 negative ' 

■ ' i 

correlations out of 5 in Grade I, 4 negative correlations out 

of 5 in Grade II, anr 1 3 negative correlations out of 5 in 

' 1 1 < ■ , 

Grade V, , 

' ) ' 1 

Tie fourth intervening variable, 'moral relativ- 

I 

ism* behr.'ua somewhat differently than 'social maturity*. In 

I 

Grade I 3 ,y &, i t i G low, and two of the correlations are 
negative. In Grace I girls, however, all the correlations 
are positive, and somewhat larger in mngnitude, -In Grade II, 

- 1 

another picture is seen, - ijnong boys, the correlations are 
larger than in the case of Grade X boys, and all are positive 

I k > 

save one.' .But in Grade II 'girls, the reverse is true. There 
&re 4' negative correlations, but one moderately Sized posl- 

1 ! j 

tive correlation - with •total rating*. In Grade V, all the 
Correlation’s are positive. In the boys group, the magnitude 
°f the correlations is small 1 ; but in the girls groupit' 
increases quite appreciably - four of them being statistically 

l 

' a lgnificant - one of them; at ".05. level, and,three at .01 level* 
, ' Bub the most noteworthy‘point* with regard- tq / 'his 

v &£iablo of ?t*ioral 'relativismt; is that, ±,t has invariably got 
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a 


positive correlation with 'total rating' of the mosaic test. 

nrtj -^0 fifth variable is * sue iome trie status index** 

In general it has low positive ot lev; negative correlations 
with the live mosaic test variables. For the boys, there is 
little difference from 0110 'jrauo ho mother. For the girls, 
there is ,1 slight difference though: whereas in Grade I, 

- i 

all the correlations with this variable are positive (2 of' 
them significant at *03 level), in Grade II, these are re¬ 
duced, with 2 of the correlations becoming negative, and the 
"situation is the same in Grade V also. .Again, it may be noted, 
that 'sociometric status index* has positive correlation with 

'total rating'- in 5 groups out of six. 

The next variable is the 'language achievement 

l * < 

total'. This variable shows a systematic trend in its corre¬ 
lations with the mosaic test variables, as wo go from group 
to group. Its,correlation with 'number of subdesigns' is 
always negative, with one exception - in girls group of 

i 

Grade V. Otherwise it has moderate or low positive correlation 
with tho remaining mosaic test variables. Among the bo^tfl 
groups, the correlation values are of similar magnitude in 
Grades I and II, but in Grade V, it is reduced* But among 
the girls groups, the magnitude of the correlations tends 
to increase from Grade I to Grade II, and still further to 
Grade V. As pointed out earlier, in Grade V girls, 'language 
achievement* has positive correlations with all the five 
mosaic test variables, one of which is significant at *05 
level, and throe of them significant at .05 level. 

Tho last variable to be considered is 'mathema^ 

i . 

tics achievement'. Its behaviour with respect to the mosaic 
test variables, is quite similar to that of the 'language 
.achievement ; , Usually it has a low or moderately sized 
ppoitivo correlation with the mosaic test variables. How- 

ever, with 'number - of subdosi'gns’ its correlation is negati 1 ^* 

' ■ '&& 

in Grade I, boys and girls groups, and Grade II boys grou 
" ., 1 - ’ *' , yi t * 

It al-so correlates negatively with .'time taken' ► 'number, g 

' ' , ' *r ' * " ‘ tsSS 


' ~ s 
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■ bf places' and 'area covered* In girls group of Grade XI. 

i * » ’ . . - % x " H 

The I’emaimtig correlations are positive ■ Its odprslation with 
•total rating* is of mode-rafco magnitude - the minimum being* 
.220 (Grade I, girls), and maximum being .426 (Grade V. ‘boys) 

, . - , ' • i . , , 

with the exception of the lowest correlation value is, .220 
, (Grade I, girls), all the remaining 5 correlations are sig¬ 
nificant, at ,05 level, the three highest ,426 (Grade V, boys,) 
and .381 (Grade I, boys) and .332 (Grade II, boys) being 

significant boycnd *01, level. Ihe correlation of 'mathematics 
• \ , 
achievement 1 with 'rating total* is usually of somewhat lower 

magnitude in Lho girls groups. However, the tendency for . 

> 1 . ' . „ i j i 

this 0 or ml n.ti on to increase, between 'mathematics achieve¬ 
ment* and 'total* rating 1 of the mosaic design, as we go s _ 
■from Grndu I through Grad-) II to Grade V, is until skablo.' ' 

So far wo have been concerned with the correla*-' 

„ " ' » 1 ' ‘ ‘ < 
tions obtained from test roaults of urban -boys and girls. 

Now, wo can turn to the consideration of the same 1 correlations 

for the rural boys and girls. 1 

The corrolations between, chosen mosaic test 


variables on one hand, and intervening and achievement tests 
- ' , ’ * , ‘ 
variables on tho other, for boys and girls groups of the, . 

three grade s from, the rural schools', are shown, in Table 15—32* 
The two most important points which, at onee catch attention, 
from the correlations given in the six matrices the pre— domi¬ 
nance of negative - signs of the correlations; and their * sniall 


size in general. Let us study the correlations, ,yariable'by 

I J t ' l , . „ * *, i - f ( 

•v.arlable . , - #1 , p r- ; ; 1 ' ; ' 

First,, We havo mental age* It has in’general 

I V 1 f 

' ' . ’ ' f . * , , ■ . t t- v ' 1 

low negative or low positive correlations with the mosaic 
test variables, in all the six groups, of rural subject?»- 1 'Xn 
Grade I, fout 'correlations are-"negative in the male gyoup 
and an equal" number 1 of ■ correlations are negative, in ths f e**' 
male group, , The positive correlations/ih'. hath■ the^g^buj^^is,- 
between! 'mental age* . an.d 'total rating* J ^The situation-,. 

somewhat in Grade XX* now v.e have only Wd 

- , ■ , ‘ * ' ‘ ■ :' - - * 

T *■ i- ^ ■« - ■_ ' . f 1 t * m -h t . « "I 11 y* u £.'ul £ !• 
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Table 15 * 3li 


Product moment correlation.bptvreen Mosaic test yarifc. 
abies and Iritervcning and Achievements Test Variables 
for subjects -of rail three grades of the urban 

schools* 


Intervening 



Male 



Female ■ 



and Achieve-' 
merits Test 

Mosaic 

test Variables 

Mosaic Teat Variables 


Variables* 

1 

Tim e 

No. 

S?Lb- 

,4 

Area 

Rat- 

Time 

No.of Sub- 

4 . 

Area 

lit. 

, 

taken 

of 

de- 


ing 

takdn 

pie- design 

ing 


' 

pie- 

■ signs 


To- 


ces 


To- 


, 

ces 



tal 




tal 


■ 

N= 

:66 ' 

* 

■ 

t 

N=42 



Grade I 







, 



1 ,. Mental age 

169 

135 

-121 

127 

378 xx 

047 

202 -052 , 

138 

118 

2. i.q. 

177 

081 

-117 

069 

386 xx 

132' 

261 x -056 

204 

138 

3. Social Mat.- 

■ 119 

105 

■057 

110 t 

137 

074 ■ 

-016 -328 xx 

008 

l 4 o 

4. Moral Relat»O01 

001 

-40 

002 

163 

3 63 xx 

220 010 

125 

015 

5.Sociom.Ind. 

,096 

047 

035 

029 

165 

3 63 xx 

224 089 

389 xx 

110 

VY 

6.Long Ach.Tat 393 

334 ; 

kx -186 

254 x 

391 XX 

266 x 

: 39l xx -i42 , 

3 65 xx 

1 

093 

» 1 

7.Maths. Ach. 

31 7 XX 

256' 

x -099 

185 

: 381 xx 

170 

273 x -229 

1 1 

216 

220 


Grade II 


N =>57 


N=39 


1 ! ' i 

1., Mental age 

209 

175 

xn 

tr\ 

O 

1 

046 ,, 

CM 

CM 

330 x 

-101 

282 

293 

2.1 »Q. 

22 6 ' 

172 

032 

042 

26 1 X 197 

339* 

-120 

295 

276 

3 » Social Mat. 

152 

000 

045 

048 

038 -196 

-108 

026 

-019 

-.067 

4 .Moral Rolat, 

206 

329 

-0 10 

349 x 

'109 -350 x 

-136, 

-029 

-031 

1 1 

322 * 

5 * Sociom.Ind, 

008 ■ 

.090 

060 

-089 

083 014 

182 

-228 

181 

-189 

6 . Long Ach .To t, 

36o xx 

378 x 

-203 

294 x 

391 x 208 

262 

-095 - 

302 

407 

7 * M a th s ■ Ach ■ ,>, 

31 S X 

* ■ 1 j 1 

257 

-209 

202 ' 

352 X -133 

-129 

059 

-059 

w 


Grade V, ' "■ 

■'■1 .Ment-eLl Age % 178 
2.I.Q* . 133 

* H l » 1 1 

3, • Soc , r Mat * 172 

4 T Mordr Rel. ,122 
J). Sociom.Ind,-016, 
6 .Long, Ach. To tQ9 6 
7. Maths. Ach. 301 


N=65 

236 -034 

i * 

216 023 

125 033 

,0,93' 042 

135 119 

089 -008 
227 ' 060 


N=32 . 

306 X 390 XX 342 '201 002 031 301 

' 292 ' 3 <> 5 XX 334 183 037 046 W 

112 151 -34 1 -231 2 °3 “15 1 ^ 

'058 001 628 xx .510 xx 308 i521 XX 2 37 

075 101 ■ 075 -001 -055 010 

' 10 B 193 547 xx 456 x 281 399* 5°0 

252 426 xx 345 107 , .029 °97 ^ 


x P £05} xx P £01 




I 




. ' I 
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Table 15 - 32. 


Product-moment ,<por rel^tlo.ns between Mosaic Test 
variable and intervening and achievement Test 
variables for subjects of all three grades of 
the Rural Schools'. 

’ ' 1 I . 


Intervening and MALE 

Achievement Mosaic Test Variables. 

Test* Time . No. of Sub- Area Rat- 

1 taken piec- desi- ing 

as, gn. To¬ 

tal. 

1. ,2. 3. 4, ( 5. 

female' 

Mosaic Test Variables, 

■ Time No,of Sub* Area 
taken pie ; - deal- 
ces. gn. 

1.. 2 , 3 . 4. 

Rat¬ 

ing 

To¬ 

tal, 

5. 

Grade I 

N: 

=61 



N=05 



1.Mental age -037 

-15P 

-117 

-199 099 

-316 

-260 Al42 

- 349 * 

345 x 

2,1. Q. 016 

-097 

• r 

-163 

-137 -065 

-254 

-266 -134 

- 3 . 61 * 

290 

3, Social Matj. Q31 , 


114 

1 • 1 

-060 043 

, ill ' 

14 1 

311 -oio 

424 x 

r 1 ,,, 

106 

4,Moral RaJjatj^l 1S> 

099 

V 

072 

, 1 

-013 -04l 

-04 1 

-282 ,-429 X 

-250 - 

-4 72 xx 

5,Sooiom.5hd93f 185 

-019 

, 074 

001 070 

II 

320 , 

05 8 120 

068 

166 

6,Long Ach,Totv<^50 

-144 

-049 

1 * - r ’ 

-125 185 

- 172 

-178 ’-190 

-288 ' 

254 x 

7,Maths.Ach. 056 

> ' L r 

-059 

-255 x 

t' ' ‘ 

-101 283 

f, ' * • . 1 . , . 

‘ r ,! 

-173 

1 

-186 -067 

-317 

370 x 

- Grade II' . 1 

1 1 Ns=66 

1' • . > 1 

1 ' \ f 

N=2j6 



1.Mental Age 012 

* ' 1 i 

1 ,., 2 , 79 * 

-082 

20 7 09 ^ 

' f !> 

-052 

-262 325 , 

. 1 

-285 

‘ * '• • ' , i, , 

Ql6 

2*1.Q. 05^ 

273 x 

-078 

184 100 

-056 

-279 331 

-301 

039 

3*Social Mat, — 048 

o4 6 

165 

-051 081 

010 

343 158 

345 -117 

4.Moral Relat104 

099 

- 1 ■ !’ 

094 

18£ -127 

069 

-160 -4o4 

-146 - 

- 114 

5*Sociom,Xndex 121 

104 

1 

-051 

054 -013 

631 

190 .-189 

1 S 7 -169 

^■Long,Ach.To't,067 

152 

135 

096 127 

067 

-293 - 242 

-^4l - 

*108 

7 • Math. Ac hi 126 ■' 

-157 

023 

-148 113 

■ 1 

002 

- 293 '055 , 

-271 - 

■•195 

Grade V 

•Ns= 

83 

r ■ 1 


, N=3,1 



1*Mental age 184 ' 

^005 

-101 

043 , -Q84 . 

085 

-094 . -224 

-306 

126 

2,I *Qr 166 

-023 

.-13 2 

0 IQ -035, 


- 026 ,, -212 

-25^ 

- 1 r 

128 ' 

3 'So&ial Mat. -142 

-177 

019 ■ 

-233 x - 0 53, 

. APf 

350 -085 

288 

■093 

4'Mor a i Rsiat .-067 
5 '3ocio m .x nd . 0 4 0 

133 

-ii>4 

-031 ■ 

,-060 

, 1'85, - 02 . 4 ,. 
-112 - 06 I 

. J i*i, - 1 ■*'* ; 

: -,Q0 1 

-113 

.-150 , -062 
-003 -061 

01.0, 

pop 

074 

305 

‘4ong.AcJi,Tot 132 

113 

047 

065 -QP 2 ’ 

-357* 

-281 -l4l 

-279 

254 , 


1?2 

.; 

-035 , ' 

, 054 , t 039 

1 ■ — •* —r 

-213 ' 

013 -121 

*271 - 

? r -l' 

017 



correl a . 


3^4 


correlation in the boys group , and. three negative 


tions in the girls group. A a in Grade X, 'mental age 1 
correlates positively with 'rating total' in Grade XI, boys 

‘ " L. | 

as well as girls,group. In Grade V > the situation worsbnsi 
there are three negative correlations in the "boys group, 
and an equal number of negative correlations in the girls 

‘ 1 1 ‘ f 1 , * 

group. ''t’ibnhal age' correlates positively’ with 'rating 

■ 4 r »• » 

M 

total' in the girls ‘group of Grade V, but it correlates 

. : - .y 

" n^gatiVely "iii’“the" bo‘ys group of Grade V. " ■ 

*— i —* < i 

The second variable, IQ, in general behaves slmi- 

* ' ■ i > •— . . ‘ 

lafly to. the previous variable Imental agewhich 1 s to be ex- 

I I , • • 

/ 

. pec tod ,on logical grounds. 

Thus it is noteworthyj that of t]b.e 30 correla-* 

tions in' "six groups reported for .mental- age, 18' are negative, 

aSitl'-12 positive 1 .' Again, tmon g’ ,th O - 3 O correlation? in six 

__ _ “ \ 

groups, repo rted, -IQ,""l 8’ ar e’ negritivb , and 12 are posltivej, 

Of,, the 1g correlation,s reported ,in which 'rating total* is , 

i 

, o^rrelat-gd^ with 'mental age' or,..IQ, 8 are positive one of 

’ 1 , “ * ’ >i - • ■' 

them evfOh significant at ;«. 05 - level. .... ’ ( 

The correlation of .the next variable ,'isocial 
maturity'i with-' the mosaic test variables also sho>rs the same, 
irregularity as shown by. the two 'intelligence, variables, 

I 

— viz.--, mental age and 'IQ, '-'The correlations of, eo,oi,al‘.'piatUPiity 
with . the mosaic test variables are usually .low, and. both 

1 i , , 

positive and" negative. In Grade I, boys, there are 2 nega- 

tive correlations, but in Grade I girls, there is Just otle 
' - ■ [ . . . , 
negative correlation. In Grade II, there are 2, negative 

- ‘ ' ifj _ ,« 1 l w #‘ 

correlations, in both boys and girls groups. The number of ' 

' 1 ~ ; ' ,; <• _ ,. , 1 , - - i ; ' f 

a-tipns jSyhi ch , arc negative^ is 4 in boys groujJ of 
, v ?.'i b nt jit ia 2 ih girls group of Grade V, 


I. — , , -. Thus out, of 30 correlations, 5 each in six group/i 

- , i * 1 *"/,■. I / i ‘ ,j* 1 J p ' * r 1 

in vyliTc hi * soc ial-maturi ty 1 - i s Correlated, .with -mosaic- t09^,'.;, 


variabl* 


,es r .13 ar e negative - 'ho^T' very' different from vtiei, 

i ' 

would be expected 
ini 


i ' * 

on the basis of 'chance. Sven 'total r ^~"} 
Scale* correlates .vith' '.social maturity' posl 







3 times, and' nsgatd rely 3 times,' 

The situation, 16 the sane, with 'moral relative 
ism 1 with minor cliff orencao from one C roup to another. The 
correlations are low, either positive or negative. Out of 
30 correlations reported, in which moral relativism is 
correlated with five different mosaic test variables, 18 
are negative, and 12 are positive, and there is no syste¬ 
matic trend, either duo to sex, or due to grade. However 1 , " 
in the malq groups, chore is a smaller number of* negative' • 
correlations (7 out of 15), &s compared to, in the girls 

i • r 'f , ^ 

groups, where the number of negative correlations with 

'moral relativism* is comparatively larger (ll out of 15 )* 

» " 1 

The 1 nr, i, mtorvQning variable, 'sociometric status; index* 
shows the, same irregular fluctuations in its correlation 

1 . i; 

with the mosaic b'ti^t variables. Usually the ebrrelation' 1 

' , ‘ « ' 7 

valuo s are low, sqikg of vhiph are positive , and-igpme negative 1 
However, it is ’noteworthy, t^iat there-, are more positive corre— 

. 1 , 1 

lations than negative one-s, in the thirty correlations for, 

the' groups reported' here. Fob example , in Grade I boys, 

,T '' , J 1 / 
there is one negative correlation; in Grade H ,boys, the^e 

■ ,» 1 

are 2 negative - c orrelatio.ns; in Grade V boys'* there are 4 

r I 

t 

negative correlations,' on the other hand, ih ,{5 Grade I girls, 
there is no negative correlation; in Grade XI ^irls, there 
are 2 negatives . correlations. Thus from all the 6 groups taken 
together, there are 11 negative correlations out of a total 


of 30 . 


The 'language achievement total 1 ' always corre¬ 


lates rather poorly with all the five mosaic test variables. 
However, there is some systematic trend, as one goes from 
tiie group of youngest children to groups of older children,, 1 

’ ' * " 1/i 1 

■for example, among boys in Grade I, 4 correlations are 
negative; ±n Grade II, none ie negative; in Grade V, ohljr „ 
on ; e Is negative . Thus for boys groups, the corre^^tiona, pjjp - - 
, ’language achievement"with mosaic tost variables seems to 
Increase in magnitude towards the positive ‘ddriSQ td£onThis 

y ■■■* •_ . ~i , j. > , >—• 1 '.‘V - 

; , ■, ■* , - ■ . *•* . 1 -s ~ 

r > ' . . % „ ** ■ '<■ « “ 1 s. 1 J | 

.-V ■ . a, ' ■ -■ - .r*■ - - 1 .assssss 
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tendency for the correlation between language achievement 
on one hand and.mosaic test variables on the other tp increase 
frori Grade I through Grade V among fcho boys groups, is not 
replicated by the girls groups, though, here, the correlation^ 
are predominantly negative, in all the three grades. . There 

are 4 negative correlations in Grade I, and the same number 

, . i 

of nejativ.o correlations' in Grade II and V, Thus we see, 

that whereas among the three boys groups, there are only 
5 negative correlations involving language achievement and 

| i j i * 

mosaic test variables, among the girls groups there are 12 

j t* 

negative correlations involving tho same sots of variables, 

\ 

ihis might be an interesting sex linked peculiarity. 

The last variable to be considered is mathematics 

i 1 

achievement. Here, the trend is more or loss the same as 

i r 

with language achievorffent• In the boys group of Grade I, , 
there are three negative correlations; in Grade II, there 
are two negative correlations; in Grade V also there are 
two negative correlations. In the girls groups, in Grade‘I ^ 
there are 4 negative correlations; in Grade II, as wpll as 
in Grade V, the number of negative correlations with this 
variable, mathematics achievement, is 4 each. Thus, whereas 
there are only 7 negative correlations out of 15 for the 

i r 

boys group, the re are as many as 12 negative correlations 

' i i 

out of 15 for the ,girls group's. If a quick recapitulation ■ 
is to be made of the correlations between the mosaic test: 
variables on one hand and intervening and achievement test 
variables on the other, the best thing is to draw a compari* - 

i ' 

son between the signs of the correlation in the six matrices 

of correlations reported for each of the urban and rural 

.i ' 

schools. The number of correlations which are negative in 

i 1 i 

each of the six .matrices, in the urban and rural Bchopls h-e- a 

', ’ j • r . - ! 1 

been shown in Table 15-33, : ‘ : 


Several interesting points c£m ’be toased out from the f 
of negative correlations shown' in ..Tabl © 15-33. 

■ i ' * , . . f .i, ;bj 

L-j.i sh -°hld reme^^erf. thfek -.each ' number 

- a ,. T V ' . • * ■ ... : 
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Table 1 5 - 33 . 

, ,.. j ■ ■, • ■ • 

Number of negative correlations in each of the 
six correlation matrices for Urban and rural 
schools, for correlations between mosaic test 
variables on ohe.hand and intervening and 
achievement test variables on the other. 


Grade "Urban ' Hural Urban+Rural 

Male Female Total Kalb-Female Total Male Female Total 


1 ‘ -r 

6 

13 

20 

21 

4i 

W 

z 7 

27 

54 

II ■ 6 

16 

22 

10 

22. • 

32 

id 

33 

54 

v 3 

5 

| 

8 

20 

22 

4? 

r 

23 

27 . 

. 50. 

Total; 16 

27 

i- 43 

50 

65 

.1 

115 

66 

92 

•158 - 

Out of 105 

105 

21,0 

105 . 

105 

210 

21,0 

210 

420 


, . ' >' L » i 

■the number of correlations which are negative in a matrix 

, * » s 1 

having 35 correlations altogether. Under the column heading 
of Total, the number of correlations out of which the nega¬ 
tive correlations are counted is thus 70. In the last 

, ( 1 , * i , 

matrix, giving the number of negative correlations for urban 
’ arid rural schools together, the total’ number of correlations 
in each pov j s l4o. 

, _ ., ,. 1 f j *' i 

1 r ‘ First, ns we go from urban schools to rural 

schools, tlie number of negative correlations definitely goes 
"iijj — 1 fbofti 4'3 out of 210 in urban schools to 115 out of 210 

t , 

In rural school's. Therefore, the conclusion may not be un¬ 
tenable that, whereas in tho rural schools, the correlations 

1 i i ' 1 1 

tend-to be zero, (with almost equal number of positive and 

mJ t * •* 'i 1 i 1 i ' «' 

'negative correlations), in the urban school sample of children, 

, . , . . ‘ f 'i i • , 

‘less than one fourth of all the correlations are negative, 

I ' r j ' , \ 1 1 ' 

and more than three—fourths of all the correlations are 
positive. .Again, another interesting point is related to 
the sex groupings. Among urban boys only Id corse lations out 
. of 115 are ppai'feivej this number jumps to 50 among boys of 
rural schools. Likewise, among Urban females of all the 1 ' 

11 t 1 a ' 1 - 1 , 

three graties together 27 out of 165 o or foliations are negative*! 

* , „ z&J* 4 '’ r ' * * 

- , . , , ; 1 '■ J : \t ’ 1 \ !X " , t 

■" /fifed this jumps to 65 among girl’s of the rural sphbolfV '<■** 

•//.‘fdther Uords 1 ,' t!h©fe is some evidence, TaoVsoevar slender, 

Jfeail,,. . . , . fZ 

\ - *x .- ‘r& nh^t ■vVfedtara-MtflanS is 


*#*&}-&* ibm** '& , B ,„^ 
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* ’ ’ 

• omewhat, but, definitely iargor then among girls - but 
this advantage, is lost in the rural schools, 

me proportion of positive to negative corre law 
tions, grade to grade, when tho factor of Sex i s equa 

lias-ed-,- appears to bo strikingly same, 54 out of l4o ‘ j a 
Grade, I and II, and 50 .out of 440, in Grade V, 

Ihe psychological implication of this exercise 
is not altogether unimportant; It seems that psychological- 

Vari ^ l0S ... 1:L ? e ., tha int ©^vening variables, and performance, 
in the achievement tests and the mosaic test are correlated 
to a small extent - but its magnitude appears to go down 
from the urban school sample to the rural school sample, To 
the extent the same or similar psychological processes are 
brought into play In the performance of tests in language 
and mathematics, and the manipulation of tho mosaic pieces 
to make soma desired design, that is reflected in the low 

l • L J - * 

correlations. But, the environment provided by,the urban 
homes and schools seem to givo mors strength to.rwhatever 
inter-relationships that might be exist! ng between these two 
s of psychological variables. Ihe environment prevailing 
rural homes and schools seorn to weaken such interv 
dependence, which is at best very slight. 

Some of the irregular fluctuations in the signs 
the magnitudes of these correlations are undoubtedly 
e to sampling errors. These could be reduced greatly by 
in^ smaller groups to form larger groups, though more 
heterogeneous with respect to one factor, usually sex-. The 
correlations for the same sets of variables., for.both male 

, i al ° subjects of the same grade, in different location^* 

Urban alirl i_ - .v 


urban and rural have been computed and shown, in Table l3-3>* 

1 - stabilization of the correlation values 

P . SGei?l3 1° acQrupd to an appreciably^ 

extent, by increasing sani -,i n . . •■uL'- 

1 ■ £j a ,plo size, in Grade I, urban school 8 ^., 

-tor the combined bova , . , , ; 

, ■ y d b ' ±r rf 1 ® samples, we not© that, -.(f) 
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■ Ta ble 15 - 34. 

Product-moraent correlations ,b e tween Mosaic Test 
Variables and Intervening and Achievement Test 
Variables for subjects of all three grades of. 
Urban 1 ' ail'd Rural Schools. 


[intervening URBAN , Schools • RURAL Schools 


Ld Aohieve- 

Mosaic Test 

Variables Mosaic Test Variables 


pent Test. 

Time 

No' of Sub- 

Area,. Rat- Time 

No,of»Sub- 

Area 

Ra m 

taken 

pieces do- 

ing taken pie- 

de- 


ting 

1 


sign 

: To- , 

ces* 

sign 


To* 




tal 




tal 

1 

1 

2 3 

_4 : '5 ;;-y ' ■. 

K \ 

( 3 

4 - 

tJZwm 

Grade I M+F 1 


■N = 108 

' , . f y *!- J 

N» 

96 



1,Mental ^nge 

131 

175 -075, 

151.1 273 xx -103 

-202 x 

<-124 

-238 x 

138 

2.I.Q. 

166 

164 -068 

137 283 xx -04S 

-173 

-144 . 

-197 

043 

I'.Soc, Mat. 

025 

08 <3, , ' 03'7' 

107 120' 103 

080 

048 

082 

074 

1,Moral Relat. 

097 

100 -olo 

063' 1 ; 099 ’*-062 

-127 

*089 

-1^2 

094 

5, Soclom, Ind'. 

19.6* , 

113 037 

154 14,4 23 o x 

Upi 

O85 

Oil 

099 

§6. Lang i Ach. To t. 3 26 xx 

317 XX -191 

24 5? 278 xx - 105 

-154 

-120 

-173 

254 x 

/, Maths .'Adhi’' 

•_ .A. ....1 

256** 

|42 x -129 

174 325 xx -031 

! 1 , , ' 

-118 

-146 

— 166 

! 

321 XX 

Grade II M+F 


N a 96 


N ■ 

92 . 



1,Mental Ago 

215 X 

226* -055 

094 X 254 002 

-014 

006 

-056 

062 


222 X 

233 X -027 

097 : ■ ’ 255 l ' ’035 

-027 

Oil 

-075 

073 

)iSoc, Mat. 

012 -Q43 036, 

027 ,-021 .-037 

211 

080 

170 

023 

||, Moral Rolat.~013 

13 1 -028 

217 y 22,0 X -067 

007 

-026 

043 

-108 

B.Sociom.Ind. 

002 

t • frvi 

001 -O63 

-030 -021 081 

176 

-091 

151 

-046 

ip. Lang,'Ach 1 . tot i t 266 3C:x; 

3O5 35X ~i6 , 0’ 

'‘ 354 x 1 4d& ;x3t 067 

-054 

065 

-102 

060 

[•Maths. Ach. 

137 

096 —092 

11,7,*.. 3$O xx 094; 

-179 

-052 

-170 

-029 

Grade‘v M*F ' 

i,,' ■: 

N = ’9‘7 1 w 

d ! 1. . 4 * • +■' - t 

N s 

114 

' 


Mental Age 

24 O x 

231 x 7020 

20 5 X 355 XX -'t5T 

-045 

Jl10 : 

-056 

*042 

/’ * l L ' ’1 

215 X . 

2.1,5* 

204, x , ; 34^ 358 

-037- 

-13,3 

-O166 1 

-oo4 

liSoc, Mat, 

026 

-010' 097 

013- t46 069- 

-001 

003 

-050 H 

,r * 1 j 

-073 

Moral Rel, 

261 XX 

259 xx 152 

234* "072 -044 

036 

031 

130 

036 

itSocionuind. 

-033 

"098 1 054 

061 '142 -033 

-09,1 ' 

-059 

—083 

018 

Mang.Ach, tot 


^4 X 073 

i#s x 254 xx on 

Q03l 

. ^026 

vftl-7 

036 

Maths i Ach, 

321 xx 

189 X 043 x 

203 xx 421 005 

015 . 

-o4o 

r Hi 1 

-016 

^ i • 

-p4l 

*L _ 

L -rti 

, ; 'I ’ P 

,i -v ; v * 



- 


P /. 05 j . ** p ^ 0 


? 


T ' ' 


I 
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intervening and aohiovement test Variables, SaVB 

' w ona “ via, 

1 social maturity 1 , with-whi ch- the correlation is negative 
Three of the correlations are significant ,196 with *soci 
metric status' (p ^, 05 , *326 with 'language achievement' 

(p £ id) mul! ,256 with *iit a them a tic s achi.evenien 11 (p/,oi)' 
The next mosaic test variable 'tot?. 1 number of pieces used*' 
.correlate* positively wi „h all the -7 intervening and achievo- 
aient test variables — two ui’ tho correlations being signi¬ 
ficant beyond ,05 level. The third mosaic test variable 
•number of subdesigns'' usually corrolato negatively with the 

t*' ' * 

intervening and achievement ttest variables - 5 bf‘the com- ] 
lations* ar^hiegative 'out of seven. Then both 'area' and 'Hat 
i^gw-Total' correlate positively wit£i all the sevet^ interring 
and achievement test variables, two with the fornierj .aii<S-fdut 

*** - I 1 - , # * • |f / ( 

With the latter being significant beyond .65 levels 
___ _ __5 11 -9?v? ,da 1 _T°r the combined bays and .gi fl a , 

>•* r 

sample, tho situation is somewhat similar - only the’eorre- 

1 f ■ - ~ ! ■ ' ‘ , ;'>i " 1 , 1 , 

la tion values have generally dwindled in size, and the 
.number,,o,f np^ativn oorrolationa has ‘increased. Language 
achiGT^eVnent and mathematics achiovemont both correlate posi - 
iveiy with all the mosaic test variables, with the eexoeption 
■? f , 'number of ,aub-de si gns ' , The c orrel-ation of the ,two aohifi- 
Venfeiif te^sTFs ^with 'rating — total' is moderately high, 

^ both significant well beyopd 01 level. < 

In. the riext 03 'tage,' we may combine samples from *\' 
t»an rviral schools, but keep the gi;qups homogenous with , 

, re r.Pi ,ec ^V t .? 1 aex »- 3X1 d aggrade. The correlations between s 

-intervening' and achievement test variables on one hand 'and' * 
Be loo ted mosaic test variables on the "other 'hand, ar@^r iyt 

, ““ " — . __ . r __ _ , __ _ ,* .V- «-* ^ ** ^ S 

. shovu in Table 15 - 33 . ... ~ \ ' Is 

My 


Let us look into-the correlation coefficients from group 
group, in a systematic fashion, * 

In the male group of Grade I, most of the 
3 alC low > with quite a f ©w negative oorrelatiqnf^^ ^ 
Among tho. 35 coefficient correlations is the matri^y 

"i ' ■ ’ * i~~ ‘ 

■ ‘ ' * 1 "jf y , 1 J J&i S t . 
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Pr,c;'.uct-moment corrslations batmen Mosaic Test 
'variables ancl Intervening and Achievement Test 
Variables for subjects of three grades of the same 
sax pooled over Urban and iRural schools 
;■ , • t _ together. 


Intervening' 


M 

ALE 



F 

E M A 

L E 



and Aohie-. 
voniant Test 

Mosaic 

Test 

Variables . Mosaic 

Test 

Variables* 



Time 

No,of Sub- 

Area 

Rat- 

Time 

No. of 'Sub- 

Area 

Hat- 


taken 

pie- 

de- 

1 

ing 

taken pid- 

de- 


ing 

i 


ces. 

sign 


To- 


ces 

sign 


To- 

■ 





tal 


■ 


tal 

- 

1 , 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Grade I U+ f R 


N = 

127 

> 

224 - 


N = 77 



1 .Mental age 

052 

017 

-89 

-034 

■082 

o4i 

-072 

-026 

189 

2,1. Q. 

1 t 

074 

000 

-113 

-043 

201* - 

010 

076 

-060 

oi4 

I 81 

jlSoc, Mat. 

-132 

027 

094 

010 

089 - 

006 

*102 

009 

117 

O 82 

4,Moral Relat,. 

, 094 

082 

-015 

068 

105 . 

192 -046 

-190 

-087 

149 

5 tSociom, Ind, 

+ 131 

029 

050 

028 

127 

378. 

154 

044 

* 

291 

152 

6 ,LftngAch.Tot. 

„ w . -** 
231 

164 

-098 

092 

309** 

181 

135 

-177 

117 

192 

7. Maths, Ach. 

263 

161 

-169. 

. Q91 

349^ 

'150 

059 

-116 

020 

r 

316 
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negative ; among the 27 positive correlations, 6 are statis¬ 
tically significant. '. It I.s noteworthy, that, among the 
mosaic test variables; ‘ndmber of pieces' and 1 Total - Rating' 
have all correlations'With the 7 intervening and achievement 
.variables positive - the last variable having 4 of . them 
statistically signif.i.c.ant. * -A'-third '.dosale tes-t variable, ; 

"Itimq ’ taken 1 has one correlation of negative sign (with ‘social 
’maturity), but two of i t.s , correlations .wi tti . 'language achieve¬ 
ment-tptdl 1 &a d ‘mathematics achie;vemo'nt * 'are significant be¬ 
yond .01 level. I 11 the female group, which is much smaller 
in size (N=77, c oftipnred ' ter N=T 25 f° r males of. Grade I), 

the coefficients of correlation are generally smaller, ahd 
the numb e r ~ of negative correlations is smaller. .'jnong 35 > ■ 

coefficients, 11 are negative in sign. Among the remaining 
, 2k„ .only~3 reach significance at .Q5 level or better. >/hai 
' is noteworthy is, the fact that as^ in the male group, .the 
mosaic teat variable ' to tal ! rating 1 has all its correlation 
'coeffici^ntB-"eif positive sign, and tho variable ‘number of 

r\ • 

pieces r has, only one out of ''7 correlations which is negative • 

r , 1 • 1 1; » * ’ 

/ 1 ' 

in sign. ■ • ■ 

In Grade II, male group, the situation is .not 

1 ‘ 

i 1 ^ J ' f , _ ' ' ‘ . , 

very dif f-erent. Among the _ 3‘5 correlation coefficients in 
the matrix, 8' are negative ,in sign; of the.remaining 27 P°s_.. 

- tive coef f-i c i ant s t -8 rea-ctr'sighif icanc e at .05 level or 
better. As in the male sample of Grade X, the mosaic test 

- _ “it* . ■ , 

variable ‘rating total* has all its correlations of positiv 

i- _ r 

sign, so al.so the other variable ‘time taken 1 • ‘Number of 

. ■ . I 

pieces' has two of its .correlations with negative sign. 

V , 

The female sample of Grade II had only $5 sub¬ 
ject s | in-it. Here we f ind that out of 35 correlation co-■ , , 

ef fieiehts, no less than 15 are of negative sign. Of the 
remaining 20 positively signed coefficients, only on® (l an ^ 
age achievement total' with ^rating total') reaches si-S n ^- ■ ’ 

fioance at ,01 level, / 

■' ' ' / 

The male sample of Grad© V.is quite large • 

■ ,*'? > '"I .j* »•' * * ‘ i v . ; , a saSi.IS * 

i t 1 ‘ / j&wb 
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Hare fiiid tiiat out-.of 35 correlatida. coefficient s, 9 have 
negative sign. Of the remaining stf positively signed coeffi¬ 
cients, only 4 reach significance at .03 level* Here too we 
note tlxat , the same mosaic test variable ‘total subjective 
rating' has all of its 7 correlations -with pesitive sign;' 
again, both ‘time taken* and ‘total niimber of pieces used* 
have each six coefficients viih- -positive sign. 

In the female group of Grade V (n* 63) we find, that 
10 coefficients have negative sign. Of the remaining 25 co¬ 
efficients, as may as 8 are significant at .05 or*a few even 
.01 level. In this group too, ‘Total rating* has all its 7 
correlation coefficients with positive sign, 3 of which are 
significant at .05 level, and one at .01 level. 

The overall trend in the clisposition of the corre- 

1 ' % ' r 1 

lation coefficients can best be summarized if we look into the 

number of 'correlations which, are negative in each of six mat- 

1 * 

rices showjrx in Table 15-35. This Is shown in Table 15-36. # 

I 

l Table 15 - 16. ■ 

Number ox correlationa, be tween,, intervening 
and achievement variables on * one , hand and 
selected mosaic tost variables on 1 the other, 
that are n^sgative, for aacj^ group horndgenous 
ti 1 -I 1 resp'oet to ago-grado and sex, but com¬ 
bined l'or urban and rural Schools. 


Grade 


Male 


Fsmalfe 


15 

10 


Total 



I+II+V 


But more meaningful may be to .look, into the number 

’ ' . 

pf positive correlations that a;re positive that'each of the 

1 1 - F " 1 

. ► 

selected mosaic (test variables has ki^h the seven intervening 
and achievement valuables. These are shown in Table 15^37. ' 

-t 1 - 1 

Some in teres tir)^ . trends- become ftpi td| oiP&f frorti 

' 1 . ' - . ’ ) l , - ( ► v _ * \ v 

Table 15 - 37 , It will be see n -thatv'Oii© thc^^moSaid latest 
^Variables ‘subjective features rating-total*'has?' - -TiQ -less than 

"•i-.'«• v j 


x « ilWiSlf 
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4o correlations with • positive sign out of 42, 

• ' out of these 4o positive correlates, 6 are significant beyond 
^ -l 05 level, and 7 aro significant beyond i01 level. The sig- 
nificant correlates are usually with two achievement test 
variables, ‘language achievement - total* and *maths 'matib s 

“ 1 1 * t •*, . 

achievement *. The thjee other variables which fare increasing¬ 
ly wors e > are ’number of pieces used* , ‘time taken*,, and 

~ . ' * ■ j 

‘ area covered 1 in that order* ‘Number of subdesigns* has the 
least number of positive correlations - only 13 out of 42, 

- This finding is of considerable scientific in¬ 

terest: 'subjective rating—total* correlating positively. 

• i i 

with all the intervening variables and the two' achievement 

' • ■ ■ i ' ■ i f , 

test.! The correlation with the last two variables usually 
are’ctuito moderately high:, to reach signif icanc e. at . , PI level 

'-•if' ' \ „ i, i i 

- - on-. 7 . Ofi.c.asi pn?., . and__|it_ ? 05__level on 3 occasions,' hut' o'i* a 

total of 12 coefficients. Here we have something of con^i—.•• 

' 1 '(' t . r I 

derable sci ontific intorest * a projective test seem's to 

1 1 1 1 

have certain features .which share psychological processes 

'■ 1 1 1 ;■ ■ ' ,,1 

that uncle rid achievement in matlibma ti c 3 and language. — be— 

i 1 - 

longing to the domain of cognitive learning'* 

1 1 • , , 

-Tills line of ^analysis can be pushed still further 

by having ±± still larger groups', which'“will "b'6 TTotflagen'CUs 

1 i.‘ . H 1 . , 

with respec t. .only to age-grade,- but heterogenous with res¬ 
pect to both sex and location of scbool 3 . The corresponding 
correlation coefficients for the samples of the three age—*' 
grades, are shown in Table 15— 3 8. 

It'will be seen that further stabilization in th.b~ c orrelatipn 
coefficients has taken place due to the increase in-the 
sample size, -In Grade I sample (N*204.), consisting of 
boys and girls of both rural and urban schools, 8 coeffi¬ 


cients out of 35 are negative. Of the remaining 27 posi- 

\ 

tively signed coefficients, 8 are significant at ,05 level 

°r .01 level. Further we note again that of the 5 JHosaic test 

variables s, two, viz.,, , 'numbed? of‘ p 1 ibc’bs us^ 

rating 1 hf^ve all thblr correlations with the in^rv^h^ng 

?*■ • : , -."-r... . . 
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Table ; 15 - 3.8 

Product-moment correlations'betwoun Mosaic Test Van* 
ables and Intervening and Achievement Teat variables 
for subjocts of the throe grades of both tho sexesj 
from urban and rural schools pooled together 


Intervening and , , 

Achievement Test' 
Variables 

i 

Time 

Taken 

M 0 S A I 

No.of 
piedo s 

C TEST 

Sub- 

designs 

VA R I 

Area 

covered 

ABLEs 

Rating 

Ibtal 

GRADE I, M+F U+R N = 20 4 t 

■a 

1; Mental 1 Age 1 015 

2. I.q! 1 * • 054 > 

3. Social Maturity -063 

4. "Moral Relativism 13.2 

ft# 

5. Soniom.StatiIn^ 0X 218 

## 

6 » .Lang. A 9 h* lb tali • 212 

' 1 

7. Maths.Ach. ( r , i216 

1 036 

039 

071 

030 

075 

1 ^ 

143 

118 

1 

-070 

-061 

064 

-091 

048 

' # 
-139 

' -146 

0 

-015 

-010 

065 
. 016 

108 

089 

064 

203** 

184** 
8? 8 

122 

134 

** 

260 

M 

336 

-- 

Grade U, M,+F U+R N*i88 

■ > 


1 '■ 11 1 

11 v 

164** 

160 ** 

1. Mental Age ( 

: 113 - 

: 115 1 

• -oo4 

036 

2‘, I.Q. 

116 

' 1Q4, , , 

.012 

027 ’ 

3 . “Scrdial Maturity 

-016 

-005 

. 078 

010 

-033 

4. Moral Relativism 

-024 

087 

-026 

168 

095 

5. Soeiom.Stat.Inclex 

017 ■ 

070 

'-073 

’■ 014 

-044 ' 

v - 1 

6. Lang, Ach, Ibtal 

’ 235** 

199 

~04l 

*¥r , 

190 

•’ 293 

h 

7, Maths . Ach, 

130 

-003 

-067 

030 

, 229 

Grade V, M+F, U+R N=211 


, 1 

1 1 ' 


#* 

1 Mbh'tal Age 

_ ** 
203 

099 

-084 

0(59,. 

„ 152 

2, I.Q. 

-, -. ** 

■ 184 

090 

-89 

059 

161 

3. Social Maturity,. ^ 

026 

-013 

029 

-024 

>• 192 

02 6 

4. Moral Relativism 

185** 

s* 

17 6 

008 ■ : 

053 

5. Sdcio'm. Stat.index 

-011 

-017 

-029 

-006 

088 

6, Lang.Ach.Total 

•i63* 

124 

019 

098 

168 

7 . Maths*. A°b • 

' i 

205 ** 

- Ill " 

’ -028 

091 1 

184* 


■ ■ * p ** p / '.01 
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achio'vemont variables with positive sign. ' The. variable 'time 

1 • ” \ 1 = 

taken 1 has ono out of its seven correlations* wiih(negative 

■ i 

sign. ’ 1 Total rating' has four of its correlation digiiifi- 

, ( 

cant pi .01 level, and 'time taken' has 3 of i,ts Correlations 

i * !. J 

significant at ,01 ■< level. 

‘ , , ; 

Xn Grade XI (N = 188) , the situation is very simi— 
lari Out of 35 coefficients, 11 are negative) "oull of the 24 
positively signed correlation co off fonts, 8 are 'statistically 
significant at .0 1 lovel, In this group, the onlj* moaic 
test variable to have all its 7 correlations with'positive 

j 

sign in 1 area covered' . . ' 

i • / 

j In Grade V, the same trend is soBnu <j) u t of the 

35 co-efficients o P correlation, 9 are negatively signed,' Of 

| ; ' 

the 26 positive correlations, 11 reach significance at either 

, ■ 1 , , ’ 

• 05 level jor .01 levol. In this group too, the mosaic test 

* i i 

variable 'J Total rating' has all its 7 correlations withfposl*- 

' i , , , v I 

tive'si’gnj 3 being significant at ,01 lav6l, andjone at .05 

' i 

level. Tho mosaic tost variable 'time taken,' has'no less 

; i ! , ' ! . "T 

. » ' , » 

than.5 of its correlations significant, 4 i at .01 ' level-, ai^d 

one at .0$ level. j '! 

, '' ■'! v 

: ) But mdst importantly., wo may ntf ter. which iiitervbn- 

ing and achievement test variables correlate in v^hich manrier 

1 : 1 i > 

with |the mosaic tbst variables. 'This is brought out nicely 
in Table 15-39. 

nr . i 

I . I 


' It will at once be seen that there are 3 inter- 

. _ ; , -t 

. •’ ; , ’ -J' 

vening variables, and two achievement variables, jwhiph have 

\ ( ‘ 

tended to. Have positive correlations with; the mos-aic tests 

^ J - i» i , 

in general • These ,aro IQ, mental dg®, moral relativism’, 

» * " ' t ‘ -; 

language'achievement total, and mathematics achievement- 

■ - , . r ‘ I 

', . . ,, \, f , ! ‘ > 

Both ; social maturity and'"socibraetric status indet ( t®nd to 

« i \, « » 3 ' 

bave,leader number of positive correlations with[the mosaic 

i 1 j- - * ' ■ . ■ 1 ; - S '".)' ■ 

test Variables. -The difference ^between on© to the next 

; * .{ ■ " . :7 ’ i '-il 

“ is only dlightn 


< , 


y j ' ■ 

1310 above line of analysis seems to point opt-to 
:'iP, interesting finding, of , considerable consi_stciicy. ■® 0 ; : ,^' ar A 
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&s correlations batweon intervening and achievomatit variables 
on ono hand and mosaic tost Variables on the other are oon— 
cernod^ tl a variation from ono grade to another is slight, 
and not at all Systematic. This being so, we may obtain 
greater range in tho scores by combining the samples from 
the three graces together. The correlations obtained from 
such groupings are shown in Table- 15-UOt 

] i . 

Xt should be noted that from the above analysis 

1 \ i 

correlation of mosaic test variables with the two achievement 

I ’ 

tests, have been excluded - because, these two tests were 

i 

■ " , ( > 1 J 

not identical in the three grades.' 

» ‘ 

In the toji, part of Table 16—4o, .the correlation^ 
for- male and female groups, as well as the two location 
groups have, boon shown separately. Ut > 

l^irst, l : at us noire that in tho urban, male 

> - I 

• r , * * 

' l • - 

sample of all tho thrue ago-grado subjects pooled together,, 
out of 25 correlation co o f fi'cient s, 4 are negative. Out of 
tho remaining 21 'positive correlations, 10 reach statistical 
significance, 9 of thorn at .01 level and one at .05 loveli" 

__ I 

■ j 

Times taleon 1 , 'number of pieces’,, and 1 r ating- total 1 . have all 
their correlations with positive sign. In tho rural, male 
sample, however, out of 25 correlations', -8 are with negative 
sign. Out'of the remainining 17 positively signed coeffi¬ 
cients, 8 reach statistical ^significance, 7 at .01 level, and 
one at .05 level. 1 , 

V - , 1 1 ' ' . 

. - I 

Oet us - see what is the pjicture in the female 

J ] 

groups. In the female f urban saJmple, out of 25 ooefficients, 

5 have negative sign. Of the remaining 20 positive correla¬ 
tions, 12 reach statistical significance, 10 at .01 level, and 

( % * 

2 at .05 level. In the rural, female sample, out of *25. oo ef fi 
cients, 11 are negatively signed. Out of l4 positive coeffi¬ 
cients, only 5 reach significance, 4 at ,01 level nud one at 


•05 level. 

Thu above ’ facts are 'best summary seed 1 * 1x1 

Table 15-41, where, the number of positive' qorreiatioris that 
each of the 5 intervening variables have vrit^.the 5, mosaic 

7 > h •*- ’«■ -v . .> ' ^ C- 
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Table 15 - 40 


Product-moment correlations betwocn Intervening 
variables and Mosaic Test Variables subjects of 
urban schools pooled over the grades and rural 
school pooled over three grades, for male and 
females and males and females combined. 


Intervening 
and Achieve¬ 
ment Test 


URBAN 

MOSAIC 
Time No.of Sub- 
taken pieces de¬ 
sing 


1 


c rural 

TEST VARIABLES 

Area Rating Time No.of Sub- Area 
Total, taken pie- de- 
cea. sign 


1 


Rat 

ing 

To- 

tal 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 > 

3 

4 

5 

■ MB* 


N - 

188’ 

i 



N = 

210, 


II 

292 

** 

249 

067 

063 

542 

' 

338 

165* 

-068 

101 

#* 

i ## 

190 

-033 

074 

4!?*' 

156** 

069 

-117 

025 

oti9 

, 

071 

o4o 

061 

119 - 

-042 

-077 

074 

-120 

o46 


183 

-020 

131 

. ## 
242 

** 

172 

197** 026 

.. * 
164 

189 


077 

061 

-017 

*# 

202 

157* 

-012 

-035 

-018 

0|9 

■ ™ ■ 


N = 

113 

• 



N = 

92 



*# 

278 037 

128 

421** 

2*2* 

-067 

-061 

-189 

i \ 

** 

279 

-010 

188* 

3 oS* 

o45 

-159 

-049 

-277 

168 


-050 

o64' 

-020 

168 

190 

31®* 

-070 

' 323 

-076! 

** 

237** 158 

202** 

275 

074 

-152 

-217 

-126 

224, 

1 

138 

-086 

186* 

119 

088 

133 

-o46 

122 

171 


Male Grade I,+II+V 
1 .« M 0 ntal Agei 342 

2. I.Q* 230 

3. Social Mat. 096 

4. M 0 ral Relat.‘ 203 

5. Sooiom. St.Ind,.,043 


Female Grade I, II+V 
1 , M 0 ntal Age 2<*9 

2. I.Q. 258 

3* Social Mat* -080 

4. M 0 ral Rolat.■ 307 

5. Sociom.St.Ind.1 66 


M+F Gradel,ll+V 

1 . Mental Age 331 

' 

2. I.Q. 252 

3. Social Mat. 046 

ft# 

4. M 0 ral Rel'at.. 230 

5. Sociom,St.Ind,075 


M+F Grade I t II,V 


1 . 

M a ntal Age 

295 

2 . 

I.Q. 

’ #* 
182 

3. 

Social Mat, 

009 

4. 

M 0 ral Relat, 

213 

r 

5. 

Sociom, St. Ir. 

Jk*k 

,d.09 6 


N = 301 



268**- 

■021 

089 

49?* 

234**,- 

■ai5 

ii? 

367** 

028 

054 

127* , 

•136* 

209 

o48 

,4?* 

25?* 

096 

014 

029 

176 

Urban 

+ Rural N = 

1* « ^ *T 

603 

■ ** 
170 ■ 

-034 , 

o45 

40?* 

109 

-053 

030 

23?* 

028 

054 

020 

067 

156** 

-018 

128** 

23?* 

074 

-022 

-030 

,4?* 



N = 

302 


11 j 

_ ##• 
320 

056 

-058 

-oo4 

3» 

*# 
135 - 

-037 

-091 

-087 

098 

057 

079 

034 

O 

GO 

001 

H 

1 '* 

l4l 

060 

-034, 

062 

200’ 

136 

041 

1 

O 

VoO 

QD 

029 

101 


*■' / 
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test variablos are shown. 

ttiQ intor-voi’iable differences ln the Rumber Qf 

positive correlations or thoir ai { ,niriu n nce level L 

j ^.ppears to 

be slight. Buij, a distinct trend is to bo 1 'seen ! 

! - seen - a s regardg 

the impact of factor of locations in.the uhban group, 

whethor male of foadlo, the number of positive correlations 

appear to be slightly but definitely greater than that in a 
rural groups, mala and female bbth. . i 

' , 1 I 

Now we can turn to the consideration of the cor¬ 
relations obtained from the largest, and necessarily mos t 
heterogenous group T consisting of subjects of.^j three 
grades, and two sexes together - but homogenous with respect 
to location of: schools - as this factor h as proved its 

i 

importance. Theso Correlations arc shown in the lower pa rt 
of table 15-2*0. . ‘ 

" i ’ » ' , 

What we.'ihavo bean trying to a catch hold of, 
appears tc have coma under the grip. Vo how find, 1 that in 
the urban sample among the two .err,., male and female, and 
arriving the throo ‘grades, thore are only two correlations 
coefficients ejut of 25, that are negative.'’ : Ag&i; cut if 

straining ,23 positive correlations, no less than It reach 
statistical significance, ,1 at ,oi level, 1 and^ it .of level, 
me situtation in ffhe entire rural sample 'is 'aftogethef r 
different. Hare, out of the 25 ooefficients ■ io". leesUhifc 

fy ! ; . . I . , V 

( are negative. Out of +-H n i n ^ _ ■ i- »>-.v 

4 ■ the 18. coefficients, ;no <L,oss tlian 7 

are negative. Out of the m . . . ■- 

ne 18 positive correlations, only 

6 reach statistical =3-i h-f-i „ i , 

gnificanca, 4 a t ,0 1 lesvfcl, and 2- at 

.05 level. 

' _ . ’ ,1 

ariablQ_.wiso, in the urban sample) only 

covered 1 , has 2 neg a tlvo correlations (with ;'men l tal 

and IQ) | .in the rural samplo, only 'time 'taken' and 

total rating 1 have’ i i 4 . , __ 

heir correlations with positive 

sign. - : i 

These trends are further stabilized, ^hen the 
entire sample?of 6 p 3 is considered, 'in this group, which 1 

*- i 1 -j . • > 
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is most het tgrogenous , with respect to age-grade, sex and 
location o.T schools, stability is established with a fair 
degree, in the correlation coefficients. ¥e find that out 
of 25 coefficients of correlation, only 4 are negative and 
all of these are with the single Variable ‘number of sub- 
designs' . All the other 4 mosaic test variables have corre¬ 
lations with the intervening variables that are positive 
in sign. Out of tho&e 21 positively signed correlations, no 
less than 12 reach statistical significance, all of them at 
.01 level. .Among the intervening variables, only one vari¬ 
able, 'social maturity 1 has uniformly poor correlation with 
the mosaic tost variables - none of which reach significance 
at even .05 level. 

Among the mosaic test variables* 'rating total' 
has 4 correlations out of which one is significant at .01 
level j the same is the case with the mosaic test variable, 
'time takon' but here the value of the coefficients is some¬ 
what lower. N 0 xt oniii-.'s, 'number of pieces' which has three 
of its correlations significant at .01 lovel. Lastly 'area 
covered' has only one correlation which is significant at 
.01 level. l N u mber i of subdesigns' has all the correlations 
with the intervening variables either low positive oa it* 
negative — none of these being significantly different 
from z ero. 

This entire section has established the fact 

+ 

that both subjective and objective features of the mosaio 
design appear to he intimately related to psychological 
processes tappped by the intervening variables studied in 

f * 

this investigation. 




-Chapter 10 , 


Relationship between Independent variables a nd 
Tptervening ' and Dependant variables 


Let us recall that what we have, ncarted Independent variables 
constat of two distinct sets of variables, ;ne of these oonsiists of 
factors dealing with house, fanily and socio-econonio conditions from 
which th‘e ubject has been chosen. The other consists of those factors 
that deal with the school - its management, its organization and 
'administration, and its .academic and' instructional equipments, in which 
the .subject is studying* The foimnr cluster can be called Ftally 
Background variables, and the.latter cluster can be 1 called the school, 
Variables, In this chapter we propose to find out how these two sets 
o’f Variables are related with the intervening and dependent variables. 

* • J ’ ’ ‘ 

that have been included in the present study* 


A, Inter-correlation between Family Background 
Variables and Intervening and AohievemCpt ', 
Variables w,/' ,, 


ti ‘•• 

- 


1 -r r- .Among the fanily background variables, there are 6 variables 
vdjjch could bo correlated in a straight forward way, with the intervening 

1 ' -- Vj * 

and achievement variables. These are : Father's education, Mother's 


occupation, Income and LlnSSS scoi^S, 


<■ 

■> 


Tho last ono, Lin3BS, is a linear composite of the first 6 Variables ' — , 

t * j * 

to which !i o Kon added tho^oore for another Variable,. Vi?* caste,.,, 


TUu LfnSB3 voriablo acoroa for all practical purposes, are # 

similar to 1 socio-economic status scores', ’ obtainable 1 from administration 

■■ J ' .■ " ‘ t. 


of special scales* . . . ^ " , v 

" ‘ % _ . ? 

, ' ! 1 'id-| * 

r- In the present study, there isr,;a large nt;?aber of intervening 

1 ' , • i 

and achievement variables. We ha^e seen that some of these .variables 
vaxe highly correlated with each other. We can select most Representative 
variables in order to economize^ oh;Space, and get more meaning out of 


the mass of data, ' So the follov/ifcg' variables have been chosen for purpoa 
^of describing the nature of inter-relationship between the two sets of 


variables ; .. 

.v;" 

Intervening variables}' : Intelligence 1 quotient 

. Social maturity 

J ’ 3 ^ Moral relativism : 

4, Soclonnetric status Indb*. 

Dependent '■ ■ J > 

(Achievement variables]> 5, Language achievement - total . 

• s. Mathematical achieyoiient 
7* Mosaic test — total number:of piece 

use4 ,1 

S % Mosaic teat r* -Are®',. 

0i* Bating - Total ,. 
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Thus for each group of subjects, v/e will have correlation 
between each of the 6 fsmily background variables representing the 
Independent variables* and 9 variables listed above * * representing a 
selection, of the more important intervening and achievement variables, 

. The correlations between these two sets of variables for 

-<"> ' ■ . 

different groups, of Gubjaots belonging to Grade I are shown in Table ie-r 

‘ ’ ' S; - ! i ‘ : (1 

' " Table‘'16-wle 



Product-moment correlations, between Background variables 
. on one hand and Intervening, Achievement te' 3 ts and Mosaic 
w ‘ Tost 'variables on the other for all ^ubjectB of Grade I 


'.•Background 

, 

Intervening, 

Achievement & 

Mosaic 

Test Variables 

V ariable & 


1 2 

3 

4' 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

Group 


I,Q; Social’Moral Sociom Lang. 

Maths 

No, of| Area 

Rating 


N 

Mat. f 

Reiat 

. Index total 

total 

nieces 


total 

l,Father r c 

66 UM 

520* 361* 

2829 

253® 

532* 

591* 

063 

■-014 

404* 

Education 42UF 

202 097 

244 

215 

170 

266 

3C30 

187 

279 


61 AM- 

-074 065 

14 3 

323* 

258® 

■ 254® 

006 

129 

382 


35 J HF-105 -606* 

•201 

’ .354® 

270 

140 

-126 

-090 

-OB 9 

Mother’ a 
^Education 

66 UM 

377 * 257® 

266@ 

041 

423* 

414* 

000 

-062 

333* 

4 2 UF 

329@ 127' 

235 

' 099 

062 

320® 

069 

053 

30® 


61 H/l-111 - 186 

210 

-029 

202 

225 

055 

041 

002 

- ‘ ■ 1 « 

35 RF 

029 -157 

160 

175 

3480 

130 

-168 ' ' 

—17 2 

077 

a.F^thar 1 c 

66 UM 

464 * 260@ 

268@ 

098 

* 

659* 

75 3* 

209 

175 

40B* 

4 2 UF 

229 079 

29 2 • 

313® 

'■'216 

34 3® 

260 

192 

206 

OccupationGl E®- 

-147 -016 ’• 

182 

120 

297® 

298® 

.-081 

049 

083 

- 

3p RF 

075 -169 

314 

133 

017 

273 

079 

-063 

-085 

d,Mother 1 s 

66 UM 

059 -173 

-045 

043 

057 

-08 3 

-220 

-004 

-133 

42 UP 

271 -071 

30 3® 

-095 

-00$i> 

1BO 

-029 

-047 

-020 

Occupation61 HM 

035 , 145 

045 

"169 

-106 ■ 

-014 

.015 

-015 

002 


35 RF—163 171 

-08 7 

036 

-084 

-123 

040 

166 

036 


66 UM 

337 * 248@ 

217 

047 

599* 

668* 

268® 

386 

234 

S,Income 

4 2 TJF 

262- 145 

3539 

222 

128 

302 

231 

071 

187 


61 RM- 

-128 -066 ' 

217 

'078 

139 

154 

027 

138 

065 


35 RF 

163 1 —398 

156 

241 , 

140- : 

273 . 

-056- 

-230 

120 

6 t LinfiES ; 

66 UM 

5 IB * 328* 

■ 291* 

132 

663* 

' 710* , 

- 138- ■ 

070 

401* 

42 UF 

347® , 137 

355® 

207 

155 

353® 

241 

-132 

259 

Score 

i 1 

61 RM—IBS 034 

248 

11.4 

26 3® 

304 * 

027 

113 

136 


35 RF 

018 -661 : 

360@ 

331 

389® 

34 2® 

-139 

-215 

-027 


® P<.Q5i * p <.01 

In this table, correlations, for,4 comparablo homogenous groups are shown 

within the sane box, for'fiuijpone's of comparison. This will enable u0 to 

study the variation in the intercorrelation between the sane pair of 

variables as the group characteristic is changed. Lot us look -into the 

correlations by taking each of, tho’,6 family background variables in 
turn, " 
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(1) Fct hijfLg Education ; This fanily background variable spears to be 
corrol-t^J .irj'i lively ’/ith most of tlio 9 chosen intervening and achievement 
variables in all the 4 groups i urban male, urban female, 

rural male, end rural female* In the urban male group there ie one 
negative correlation} in the urban female groupj ail correlations are 

i 

positive; in the rural male group, there is one negative correlations 
tat in the rural female gtbup, there are 5 negative correlations out of 
9 , Most of these coefficients are of moderate size, and few reach 
significance level even at .05 levels 

(2) Mothers Education i Compared to the previous variable^ Father's 

education! this variable Correlates less positively with the.intervening 
and achievement variables* But the group trends are similar* Thus r in 
the urban male group there is one negative correlation; in the urban 
female group, all correlations are positive; in the rural Stale group 2' > 
correlations are negative; hut in the rural female group, there are 3 
negative correlations, ' • ' , 

I 

4 „ • 

C3) Father* b Occupation : Correlations between this variable and the 
nine variables comprising the intervening and achievement variables are 
by and l~rgo, positive and moderately sized. Thus, only in rural male 
group, tin- r are three coefficients with negative sign; the sane is the 
number of negative correlations in the rural female group. Most of the 
correlations are with mosaic bast variables or social maturity. 


(4) Mother’s 0ccuoat:’on atir m with tlif s variable have tended to 

be smaller in value, clustering around zero, with quite a few negatively 
signed coefficients. Thus in the urban malo group, there are 6 negative 

•' ■ i ■ > , 

correlations out of 9| in the urban female group there are also. 6. 

correlations with negative sign out qf 9; in the rural male group the 

' J '' ‘ * « 

number of negative correlations is 4j in the rural fonal® group also 
there are 4 negative correlations* 


(5) Income : This variable has a large number of positively signed 

I " i. ' 

correlations with the; nine intervening and dependent variables. There 
sre no negative correlations in the urban male and urban finale groups; 

. * * 'i 

in the rural mala group there are two negative correlations, and In 
the rural female group there are 3 negative correlations*. , , 


, ■* v w , 

C6) Llnsss ; Th invariable hap also mostly positive correlations with 
the 9 variables in question. Thus in—the urban male gro^ i( there is no 
negative correlations: In the urban female group there is on® negative 

' ' - „ ■ ' - * , ’ -JU. ' i'®*’ 


correlation; in the rural male group, , there is just one negative, 
correlation; in the rural femOf . gxoup there arf >.f hepat^ve .correlations, 

, . ‘ ,,f ’ I , \ ' <1 I' T. . . - '* 
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In term® of the 9 intervening and dependent variable^-also ( 
we may like to find out how many correlations arc positive, and how many 
are negative, in the various groups. 

(a) Out of 24 correlations \lth 0 variables each in 4 grchijjs, ye 
note that 7 are negative; of thoso 7 negative correlations, 5 are in the 
rural male group, and 2 in tlic rural female r;roup* None of the correla¬ 
tions with this variable in tho urban male or female group is negative. 
This is noteworthy. 

i 1 • 

* 1 ■ 'i. 

(b) Social Maturity : This variable has no lchi then 9 negatively signal 
correlations out of 24 reported; only one of th(jn is in the urban male 
group (with mother's occupation) and anotlior in tho urhan female group , 
(vvitji again 'mother's occupation’ >| 2 of thorn are in the rural male group, 
and 5 in the rural female group. 


(c) Moral Relavltism *, This variable has only 2 negativoly signed 
correlations, botji with 'mother® occupation* - in the urban male, and. 
rural female group. The rest of th© 22 Correlations are all positively 
signed. 

i» 

(d) Jocionietric Status Index ; This variable has 3 negative correlations 

1 ' rir ■' "■ i 

out of 24 reported: one with 'mothers education' in rural male group, 

'< ■ i 

two with 'mother's occupation' in urban female' end rural mole groups. 
The rpruiln-:’ ’1 c. rrolatiniv.; .u-o nl1 pinMivo. 


(e) L_ang u. ^ Achievement Total : This variable has only 2 negatively 
signed correlations out of 24 reported both with 'mother's occUpation' - 
in urban female, and rural malo^ groups. 


( f ^ Mathematics Achievement ; This'variable has only 3 negatively sign®! 
correlations — all with 'mother's occupation' — in urban maie^dnd rural 

, i . I * 

male and f on ale groups, . 1 

i ‘ . ' * ' f ‘ ' 


• 1 '®he size of the corrol at lore with both tho achievement test; 
are mo<J.er,ateiyi:high, 

», i i . i / I 

¥ 

a) Mosaic T est ; Total Number of Pieces Used : This variable has no 
less than 7'negatively signed correlations out of a total of'24*,, One 


is ^th ' f ^her's .iaiucdtion' in t fie rural ‘ fomole' group ; another 4® with ' 
'mothers education? in the sane group? a third one is with 'father's 
occupation', in jfeho. rural malo 'group; two” correlations ar© negative , 
:inF?,V^4’oooupaUori' - i n the lifbdn- mhlo group, and urban female g roU P ; 
then there is one negative correlation with ’ inComd* itt the -rural fa^4 e •. 
group and one negative correlation with LlnSES In the rural female 
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(b) Mosaic Test - Area Covered : This variable has no'less than "negative 
correlations out of 24 reported - tvvo with father's education (urban 
male, and rural female); two with mother's education (urban male and 
rural female), one with 1 father's occupation' (rural female), 3 with ‘ 
•mother's occupation 1 (urban male and female, and rural male), one 
with income (rural female), and 2 with LinSES scores (urban fan ala, oyu 
rural female)* 

, Mosaic Test - Eating Total ! Thia variable has 5 negatively signed 
correlations - ono with 'father's education' (ru*;al female), one with 
'father's occupation' (rural female) 2 with 'mother's occupation (urban 
male and female), and one with LinSES scores (rural finale), 

Thege correlations again can be overviewed in terms of each 
of,the 6 fssnily background variables » considering all the 4 Small 
groups togother. Then we note,that ‘ 

(i) Father'sOpa n patlon has 3 negative correlations with the 4 Intervening 
variable and 4 negative correlations with the 3 mosaic tegt variables - 
that is a total of 7 negative correlations out of 36 correlation? 
reported for this vaxiablej 

» 1 , 

(ii) Mother 1 a Education has, 3 negative correlations with the intervening 
variables, and 3 negative correlations with the mosaic test variables; 

(iii) Father's Education has 3 negative correlations with the intervening 
variables, end 4 negative correlations with the mosaic test variables; 

(lv) Mother's Occupation has 7 negative correlations with intervening 
variables, 6 negative correlations with achievement tegt variables, and 
7 negative correlations with mosaic test variables - a total of 20 
negative correlations out of 1 a total of 36, 

/ 

(v) Income has 3 negative correlations with intervening variables, and 

’ ' V r 

■, ^negative correlations with jnosaic, tegt. variables; 

* < i 1 < 1 - » i 

(vi) LinSES Score haa 2 negative correlations with intervening variables 
and 4 negative correlations with mosaic test, variables - a,total of 6 
negative correlations out of 36, 

Thus it will be seen, that with the; exception.,pf 'mother's 
occupation' - the remaining 5 variables tjave-more or les? the,same number 
of positive and negative correlations with the 9 intervening and dependent 
variables. This number varies from 5 to 7 “ out of a total of 36 • 
correlations reported for each variable. 



Now, another comparison will he in order, Bmong the 4 groups. 
Thus we note tho following i 

1 . In the urb£m mal^ group, thcro aro only 0 negatively signed correlation 
coefficients out of a total of 54 correlations' reported j two of them are 
with an intervening variable, and one with mathematics achievement* the 
remaining 5 are with -iiosaic test variables. 

2 . In the urban female group th~ number of negative correlations is 7 ■ 2 
of them are with intervening variables,' ono with language achievement 
test, and 4 with mosaic test. 

3. In the rural male group, the number of negative correlations is no 

less than 13, 6 of them aro with intervening variables, 2 with achievement 

i 

testa, and 3 with mosaic teat variables. 

4. In the rural female group, tho number of negative correlations rises 
to 22 out of 54, Eight of them are with intervening variables, 2 with 
achievement testa. 13 are with tho mosaic teat variables, 

We have discussed the trends of tlio inter-correlations in some 
detail, for grade I, to point out some systematic group trends related 
with particular variables. It may be pointed out hero, that so f ar as 
the 4 intervening variables are concerned, by and largo they have tended to 
correlate positively with the 6 family background variables). Thus out 
of 96 correlation coefficients reported, only 20 coefficients are negative, 
Out of thu remaining 76 positive correlations, at least one-third reach 
significance at least at ,05 level, if not bettor. 

The two achievement to c ts faro still better: out of 48 corrQla - 
tions considered only 8 Ora negative, V/hat is more, all of these 6 negativa 
correlations are confined to only ono variable viz 'mCthter's occupation '1 

^ f 1 ' 

But more remarkable 13 the fact, that a substantial number (50%) of the 
42 positive 'correlations ,is statistically significant .1 : Among the 72 
correlations with the, 3 mosaic test variablus reported 23 - ' are' negative, 
E v en among the 49 correlations, that are positive fey; reach the level of 
statistical significance, 

- , *i * , * 

Now we aro in a position to look into the trend exhibited 
by correlations Efltong these two sets of v ariabl'es in the 4 different 
types of, groups in Grade IJ, Thesq^e. shown in Table 16-2, 
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Table 16-2 


Product-moment correlations between Background Variables 
on one hand and Intervening* Achievement Tests and Mosaic- 
Test Variables on the other for different groupings of 
Grade II y G 


Background Intervening,Achievement & Mosaic Teat Variables 

Variable end 12346 6 7 8 9 

Group I.Q. Soc. Moral Sociom hang. Maths No, of Area Hating 

N Mat, Relat, Index Total Total pieces Covered Total 


l.Father' s 
Education 

57 UM 203 

39 UF 162 
66 HM—140 
26 RF-034 

097 

013 

OB 9 
419 X 

225 

104 

.026 

263 

-063 

089 

-085 

402 

XX 

528 

XX 

403 

347 XX 

125 

257 

096 

XX 

325 

252 

i j 

o „30£ 

305 

272 

-006 

051 

321„ 

34?" 

-014 

125 

' 344 XX 
112 
-046 
-150 

c 


57 UM 015 

-103 

212 

-131 

A 

4 29 

287 X 

„ n 3« 

372 

XX 

395 

241. 

2,Mother' s 

39 UF-029 

038 

169 

-005 

311 

102 

060 

122 

155' 

Education 

'66 RM 000 

000 

000 

000 

000, 

000 

000 

opo ' 

000 


26 RF 14 2 

087 

226. 

460 

153 

160 

’-871 

-191 

065 


57 UM 131 

050 

246 

-148 

413 S 

__ XX 

313 

35S X 

27? 

306 X 

3,Father's 

39 UF 276 

-167 

' 246 

021 

559** 

258 

'110 

. 133 

157 

Occupation 

66 HM—106 

075 

016 

042 

001 

179 

-121 

-191 

-048 


26 RF 178 

093 

0*1 

41? 

031 

-153 

-071 

-054' 

126'' 


57 UM—007 

071 

027 

-020 

226 

156 ’■ 

' 1 1 

-022 

-012 

012 

4,Mother's 

39 UF 005 

233 

215 

-116 

IBB 

140 ' 

-040 

107 

128 

Occupation 

66 HM 160 

168 

271 

054 

-140 

-085 

076 

085 

-068 


26 RF—031 

001 

-186 

-033 

-366 

1 

1 p 

,!-!47 

-141 

-248 

5,Income 

57 UM 066 

134 

144 

-039 

37? 

XX 

X 

266 

,,264 X 

28 2 X 

„ X 

330 


3S UF 301 

-113 

255 . 

-040 

407 

050 

308 

266 

280 


66 RM-041 

133 

-054 

-088 

123 

094 

,-121 ' 

-107 

-137 


26 RF-0I5 

094 

124 

167 

-087 

014 

-048 

-028 

-109 


57 UM 124 

010 

257 

-131 

536 xx 

mmsii 

421XX 

“365** 

SBS** 

6,Lin8BS 

39 UF 171 

-054 

231 

-006 

495 X 3 * 

148 

, 186 

343 . 

“ 232 

Sco re 

66 RM-lfll 

14 2 

-0 25 

-050 

265 x 

27 3* 

-083 

-105 

-035 


26 RF 107 

285 

141 

4 31 x 

029 

070 

-134 

-068 

-039 


x PPS; xa p/,Oi 


Tven a cursory glance to Table 16-2 will show that' there is ■ 
a good deal og similarity of Table 16-1 for Grade I with' tills table. 

Briefly we can consider the correlations ih terms of the different variables, 

^ ^ H, at he r 1 s Educ at 1 nn Among 30 correlations of this variable, 8 are 

negative — 4 with intervening variables, and 4 with mo fi sic test variables, 

« 

5\irther f these negative correlations have tended to b® 
concentrated'in t he rural mole and female groups only, 

t j _ <• 1 ' 

i , , - , 

(2) Mother’s Education Hero we find that only 6 out of 34 correlations have 
negative sign — 4 with intervening variables, and .2 with Wp^uic teat 
Variables, " “ , 



( 3) Father 1 a Occupation Hare there are nine negatively Signed cosffici t 
3 v/ith intervening variables, one with achievement tests, and 5 ™-h-v, ! 

f VilliXI ftOSolc 

test variables. 

_ » ' 1 

(4) liothor 1 s Occupation V/ith this variable, no less than 17 correlations 
are negative - 6 with intervening variaables, 4 with achivenent tests 
and 7 with mosaic test variables, 

(5) Income With this variable also, as many as 14 correlations are 
negative - 7 with Intervening variables, l with achievement te a t, and e 
with mosaic test variables. 


(6) LlnSES Score v/ith this variable, no less than 12 correlations are 
negative - 6 with intervening variables, and 6 with mosaic test variables, 

V/e c an look Into these correlations again in terft of the 
9 variables comprising the intervening, achievement test and mosaic 
teat variables. / 

.i 

C Lt.S,n : -fanpng lts^ 24 correlations reportud, 9 arQ negative. » 

HeihtiVism There are.only .3,correlations that are negatively . 
signed v/ith this variable out of--34 reported. , " ' - 

(c) Social Maturity • Likewise v/ith this variable. 4 correlations are 
■-negative 

°cio-metric Stat u s Indox s No lens than 14 out of 34 correlations 
reported are found to-be negative v/ith this variable. 

— an ^ ua ^ B Ac biovement - TotrJL : Only a correlations are seen to have 
negative sigh with this variable. 

, * i 

' (f 5 Mathsi/iatics Achievement .- Here too wo find that there ore only 3 
correlations which have negative sign, v/ith this variable. 

. [ c 

— ° Sal<j Teat - Number of Pieces Used ; No less than 11 correlations 
this variable ore negative, ' 1 


Ch) M paaLo Test ^ Are a Covered ; V/ith this variable also, no less than 
10 correlation^ (i are negative. 

-- ^P Sa ^ c Rating: Tota] \ 9 out of 34 correlations reported are 

found to be negative, i 

I 

< 1 1 ’ i . 

In terms of groups, we may note the following trends:' 

' 1 ' ' . 1 « - 

v k- urban male group, 10 correlations out of the total of 54 
are negative, ■ * ■ j .. 


2 , 


In the urban female- group, 
are negative. 


9 correlations out of the total of 54 


■ V y i 
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3 j In the rural mala group, no leas than, 24, out of 54 are native* 

4 * In the rural female group, again no less than a2 correlations out 
of 54 are negative. 

Thus It is clear that the strength of.positive relationship 

between family background variables oft one hand End psychological and 

\ > 

achievement variables on the other is much greater in the urban groups 
then in rural groups. 


We can now turn to a consideration of the correlation between 
the same tv'o 3ets of variables for the different groups in Grade V, These 
are shown in Table 16—3, 


Table 16-3 


Product-mom chit correlations, between Background Variables 
on one hand, and Intervening, Achievement testB and Mosaic 
test variables on the other for different groups of 
Grade V subjects 


Background 



Intervening,Achievement & Mosaic 

Te3t Variables 

Variable fit Group 

1 

2 

3 

4 . 

" 5 • 

6 

7 

“ 8 

9 



I .Q. 

Soc. 

Moral., 

Sociom, 

Lang, 

Maths No, of Area Rrt: 

' 1 

* 


Mat. 

Relat. 

Index 

Total 

Total pieces cov 

* To*. ' 

^Father 1 s 

65 UM 

„,.,xx 

331 

-168 

43^ 

005 

460 XX ' 

305 

007 

029 

146 

Education 

32.UF 

231 

“209 

4^4* 

r 061 

285 

292 

24 

138 

010 


83 m 

-02B 

i 

iP" o 

V 

130 

109 

130 

284* 

108 

-130 

r * 

, 31. RF 

-077 

-055 • 

040 ■■£ 

i07 

002 

008 

-085 

-177 

2,Mother' a 
. .Education 

63 UM 

26 9 X 

xx . ■ XX 
-324 4O0„„ 

-002 

331 XX 


033 

098 

391 3 ™ 

32 UF 

144 

-296 

405 

-179 

262 

,168 

196 

204 

-140 

03 RM 

12 3 

006 

141 

-063 

-035 

-067 

015 

081 

-052 

, * 

31 RF 

445 

322 

i 

-166. 

-095 

-Q5 3 

-138 

412 , 

292 

076 


65 UM 

275 

-163 

534 xx 

001 . 

5.1.9**. 

,487x:x-oiO 

050 

066 

Slather 1 s 

32 UF 

186 

-361 X 

438* 

-243 

202 

109 

290 

274 

032 

Occupation 

83 EM 

085 

-193 

-001 

-028 

026 

090 

006 

065 

-046 

31 RF’ 

201 

058 ■ 

-084 

214 

375 

-276 : 

025 ' 

-094 

242 

ii> 

4,Mother 1 s 

65 UM 
32 UF 

121 

17 3 

_,,_X 

—305 

-123 

125 

255 

018 
-08 3 

111 

189 

-018 
- 009 

-138 - 
085 

-106 

027 

159 

120 

Occupation 

03 RM 

174 

-224 

-137 

-014 

041 

-033 

U6 

345 X 

108 


31 RF 

-224 

160 

. i 

-178 

-141 

-034 

-329 

110 

171 

017 

5 iIncone 

05 UM 

267 x 

-126 

XX 
3^9 h- 

.-120, f 

36^ 

328 X3 ‘ 

-070 '. 

010 

032 

32 UF 

286 

-262 

435 x 

-191 

093 

130 

084 

087 

044 


83 RM 

-131 

-075 

207 

019 , 

071 

093 

098- 

083 

-028 


31 RF 

028 

131 

-071 

137 

209 

173 

-079 

-226 

130 


’ 6 . i/inSES' 
Score 


65 UM 

ses^-arz 

3DC 

532 —059 , 

■„ 40O XX 

-420 ^0.1.0 

037 

169 

32 UF 

277 


''54 a** f -147 

‘ : 289'' " 

255" ’ 

222 

038 

83 HM 

018 

-121 

198 J 

■ 028 

221 ' 

’’129 244'- 

203 

-113 

31 RF 

177 

228 

-136 

. 157 

284 

. 185, -001 

-18,4 

067 


*P<05| 


xx 


P<s- 


01 
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A perusal of the correlations shown in table 16-3 seam to 
paint out that the number of positive correlations has increase lata**, 
But a variable-wise count may be more Illuminating which _f allow. . , 

(1) v.rinontlon : out of tho 31 correlations presented here, io 

are fodnd to be negative - 7 with intorveninE variables arid 3 withmosau. 
test variables. 


C2) *~**«r*a Education J With this variable* out of 36 correlations 
presented here, 13 ore found to be no G ativo - 7 v,ith intervening v«L^, 

4 \yith achievement te 5 ts, and 2 with mosaic test variablest ( 

(3) occupation i With this variable out of 36 correlation^ 

10. are found to bo negative - 7 with intorvonins varinbies* and 3 with ! 

’mosaic test variebles, 

(4) M^nr <3 Occupation : With this variable out of 36 correlations, 15 
are found to be negative - 9 with intervening variables, 4 with achievement 
tests, and 2 with mosaic test variables, 

C5) --- : With this variables, out of n total of 36 correlations, U arc 

,• found to have negative sign - 7 with intervening variable* asM'drttftl. 
mosaic test variables, 

' ‘ - - I l* . * 

4 • 1 

0 | | t 

(6.) LinGEfl Score : With this varlablo, out of 36 correlations, 1° 
found to ba negative - 6 with intervening variables, end 4 with mosaic 

test variables, ■ " 

' 1 \ 4 

Wo.may look into tho Seiko correlations but in terms of the 
variables comprizing intervening, achivcmont and mosaic tost variably * 

- ta) l.Ql 1” WS note that only 4 out of 34 correlations are negative i». 
sign, 

< b^ -Social Maturity : With this yard able,- 17- ou-t—o-f- •ai'-cci relation's ex 
‘Negative, _ • ' 

" J • t 

1 id) Moral Keiativism : With'this variable, .6 out of 34 correlations 

■* f “ r,r *_ r 

are nogativa, ’ . . 

(d.) *<ocio.- < metrlc Status Index : With this variable no less than 13 
a of the total of 24 correlations are negative, 

' (e) LEmeuaae Achievement - Total : V/© not© .that only 3 out of the 
of 24 correlations.are negative, ' “ 

. Mathematics ‘Achievement : With this variable iilcewiS® 5 out of 24 ^ 

V - ._ , t ■ ■ 1 " ' ' 

’ , correlations arc negative, ,; ; 

• “ * * 'm' l ' ' ‘YSa 

& i 





(g) Mosaic Teat - Total Mo. of nieces : With this variable also 5 out of 
the 24 correlations reported are negative, 

(h) Mosaic Test - Area Covered ; With this variable too 5 out of the 
3 4 correlations reported are negative. 

(i) Mosaic Test - Rating Total : With this variable, 7 out of 24 
correlations reported are negative. 

In tomis of the 4 different groups we may note th© 
following ; 

1# In the urban male group, 15 out of 54 correlations are negative, 

; 

2*. In 'tlits urban female group, 13 out of 54 correlations afe negative. 

3 V In the rural male group, 20 out of 54 correlations are negative, 

l 1 ' 

4, in the rural female group, 21 out of 54 correlations are negative. 

■ i« f 

It all these tables, representing age-grade groups are 
considered together, then only any systematic trend will became more 
clear. This is don6 by finding out how mariy of the correlation coefficients 

, - ■ ; ' > | j ' - • ■' ’ «' ■ 

are statistically significant, at ledst at ,05 level, and are also 

■ ' I . 1 * ' ' J ' • 

positive, for each type of group by location, by sex and by age-grade, 

■ , . ■ t ■ ■ f r t 1 

In this count, only positive correlations that have reached significance 

* * ' ' , ‘ « a <f * ' t 

level at Some acceptable level are included. Otherwise, a large number 

’' i ^ 

of correlations that are positive but are not significantly different 
from zdro, ihHy'give a wrong picture, 

Th6 distribution of positive correlations that are significant 
at least at ,05 level, for three differ^it types of groupings, is shown, 
in Table 16-4, 

Table 16-4 

■ ''Humber of correlations, between' family background variables 
on one hand and nine intervening and' achievement Variables, 
that are positive and significant "'at least «fc •» Q5 ifevel 

p emily back-' ■ Urban Rural 1 ' All To _ Gra-Gra-Gra-All gra- Total 

ground variable Male Female MaJ'9 r F©m, M, F, , ^’de.I'de’ de des positive 

.. - II -V,-. ■ I+IHV' Correi,- 

. ■* * , , i 1 * 


leather 1 s Bduo, 15 

4 .. 

7 

4 

..as-.?. 30 12 

,10 8 

30 

' 84 

2jIother f s Eduo. Is 

4 

0 

4 

15, 8 23, 10 

, 5. 8 

23 

83 

3,Father* s, 0 coup , 35 

4 ■ 

2 

2 

I7 r 0 23 10 ' 

• 7 " 0' 

23 

84 

4|Mother* s occup, 0 

■ 1 

2 

0 

2 i . a,. _,i 

, 1.1 

3 

71 

5 .Income 14 

3 

0 

0 

14 '3 17 e. 

6 5 

17 • 

78 

6 ,HnSES _ is 

5 

6 

3 

2l 8 29" '14 

' i * 1 

6 '7 

29, 

8,0 

Total 74■ 

21 . 

i » 

17 

13 

, - n 

91 34 125 >53 

37 * 35 

1 <■ i . 

480 


* ’ . ' „ , \r 

* Both 'Significant and non-significant*; • ; 
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A few points have to be kept in mind for a proper interpretati 
of the summary presented in Table 16-4, First, in each row the total numb 
of correlation coefficients Is 108. Out of this total of 108 coefficients 
the total number of coefficients that are positive,- is given in the ' 


last column. It is noteworthy that the maximum number of positive 
variables, Father's Education and Father's Occupation* Mother's Education 
oomes next with 83 positive correlation coefficients, followed by UnSES 
score (00 positive correlations)' and Income (with 78 positive correlations) 
Mother's occupation coming last with 7 3 positive correlations. On the 
basis of chance alone wo would axpect 54 coefficients out of 10B to be 
positively signed. But* it is clear that there is a significant prepondo* 
ranoe of positive correlations oVer negative correlations f or all of the 
0 family background variables, Next, we note that, out of these positive 
correlations Some reach significance at least at ,05 level, or better. 

On tills basis, Father's education has no less than 30 significant positive 
correlations; next oomes LinSES score, which has 29 positive correlations. 
The percentage is somewhat more favourablo for LinSES - -36.2ft compared 
to 35,'7% of positive correlations being statistically significant for 
LinSES SCO**, Mother's Education, Father's Occupation and Income follow 
in that order with 23, 23, and 17 positive correlations respectively 
(27.7?, 27.4% and 21.8%), teaching statistically significant level. Let 
us note, that 'Mother's occupation’ canes off very poorly, with only 3 
positive correlations out of 71 reaching level,of statistical significance, 
r of 

'«■ sSX wCr mEL y 'note that the numboiv^slgnificant positive correlations 

is larjer in oho urban groups than in the mrcil groups - 95 in the urban 
grputfs cc-mpured to 30 in tho rural groups. Again, the number of significant 
positive correlations is much larger in the male sanples-^9l) - compared 
in the female sanplos - (34), Lastly, it appears that in Grade I, 

he number of Bignificant positive correlations is relatively larger 
than in either Grade II or Grade V-, 


The general conclusion is then easily reached that ast an 
independent variola, LinSES Score,which is a composite of all tho 

— parata family..background variables--is the best predictor for intervening 
and achievonent variables* 


Bfoi'e we pass on to the next section, we may like to briefly 

wh ther -any stabilization in the correlation coefficients,,in tennis 

, SlZe and S± sn l ” is, effected by collapsing very Small 

anewhat larger ones, 1 This can be done in various" ways by collapsing 
-along location, sex or ~ 

-’ or-even across pairs of suah background 

V&ri3,]3j i 02 qji Ur. *1 — — ■ 

111lQ ■ r apSing all the three variables together,. Only °ne 

illustration will be ^ * 

■ f h0wn “ h V collapsing the variable of sex. The 
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correlations of each of the six family background variables with the 
nine 'intervening and achievement variables, for Grade I are shown in 
Table 16-5, 

Table 16—5 


Product-moment correlations between Background variables 
on one hand and Intervening, Achievement Tests and ..Mosaic 
tost variables' on the other, for all Grade I subjects 
pooled together 


Background and Interviewing,Achievement &, MoBaic Test Variables 

group variable 1 2 3 ,4 5 6769 

I,Q. Soc, Moral Sodom, Lang, Maths,No» of Area Total 


1 

Mat, 

N 

Relat, Index 

Total Achv, 

pieces covd.Rat- 
ing 

, l.Father* s 

vy y 

108 UMF 405 247 

XX 

96 BMF-186^-307' ’ 

268* 237 X 

37? 46? 

166 068 

„.X 3 C 

350 

.-Education 

106xx 257 

SI*™** 

278 375 

W 

016 058 

044 

V¥ 

^Mothers 

108 UMF 316 187 

261 064 

020 -010 

321 

Education 

96 HMF-007 -04 2 

199 037." 

278 154 

-053 -038 

074 

B.Father* s 

103 UMF 39? ,109 X - 

aao 201 171 

475 X *60 ¥ 

233 108 

3# 

Occupation 

hmf -- — 

1 ~ r ** 




4 ^Mother 1 s 

,108 UMF 121 -149' 

122 -029 

059 072 

-126 -144 

-052 

Ocoupation 

S.Inccme 

3QC X 

108 UMF-327 234 , 

XX . 

277 106 .. 

( 

XX XX 

-,3B5 522 

1 1 

, 2&? 166 

206 X 

ti 

96 IMJP-07 2 243x, 

207-X 108*-, 

r' ,141 187 , ' 

005;. .015 

080 

6 .iihsas 

138 UMF 446xx 241x 

317xx 161 

430xx. 563xx 183 098 

339xx 

Score 

96 fMF-2i6x -268** 

297xx 120 

283xx250xx -001 035 

063 



P/^Olf x P 





Mother's educatiohj in' the urban sample, baS 8 positively 
slgnod correlations coefficients'apt of which .6* aria, significant at least 


at ,05 level; but in the rural sample, only 5 correlations are positive, 
of - .. " • 

one/which only ia significant at; «,Q5 I4vel, 


, . .. Fgfcherls.. accupat±on~in -the-urban sample - ,” has, all of “its pine 

correlations with positive sign, 8 of which are 'significant at leas); 
at ,05 level. But Mother's occupation, in the urban sample, has only 

r 1 r* 1 ' 

4 positive correlations, none of which are significant* 


Income in the urban-SEiJtpiei’ li&s also all of its 9 Correlations 
with positive sign, 7 of which aif.e signifinsnt at ,05 level or both. But 
in the rural ssmple, only 7 correlations are positive*' only « one-of 
which is statistically oignifleant;-. The composite LinSES score in the 


urban sample 'has all of its 0 correlation with positive sign* 7 of which 
significant at',05 level or both, 1 In-the rural sanple, only six out 
of the 9 correlations are positive, three'of yfliich are- statistically 

fl ignlficant, ' ■ 
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'..ig correlations for the same sot of variables for urban and 
rural samples of both tho "rtr.bVf ;»rade II arc shown in Table 16-6^ 

Table 16-6 

-Product-moment correlations betv/ccn Background variable^ on 
one hand and Intervening, Achievement Tests and Mosaic Test 
variables on jfcha other for all Grade II subjects pooled 
together 


B ackground and 
Group variable 


N 


Intervening, Achievement &. Mosaic Test Variable " 
.1 2 3 4 5 0 7 a 9 

I .Q. Social Morel Soclom.Lang. Maths No.of Area Ratine 
Mat, reiat.Index Total Ach. pieces Ccer, ; Total 


1. Father* s 
Education 

96 UP,IF 16 2 
92 BMP-145 

040 

199 

220* 

135 

010 

105 

XX 

511 xx 
201 

218* ' 32l5 X 

311^ 084 

_2B2 X 25b* 
097 -O 47 

2; Mother* s 
Education 

96 UMF-028 

9 2 IMF 010 

-036 

100 

247„ 

202 
‘i h 

-045 x* 

335 

, .„xx 
413 

064 

215 X 
104 ■ 

199- 

-068 

MB* 214* 
-033 070 

3. Father's 
Occupation 

96 UMF 170 -068 

92 HMF £ Result not 

26^ -067 , 

available from the 

M 2$ 

computer) 

211 242* 

4. Mother's 
Occupation 

96 UMF 032 15 2 

9 2 RMF (Reguit not 

093 -061 193 141 -020 

available fnam the Computer) 

019 ' 059 

5, Income 

96 UMF 149 
92 RMF—066 

-015 

147 

236 X 

054 

-023 

043 

415* 

066 

180 

091 

25? 

004 

_ _ _ ^ XX 

231 315 

007 J -O07 

6. LinSES 

Score 

96 UMR 116 
92 RMF-121 

—°35 
-213 

XX 

296 

102 

-056 

160 

55 l** 
179 

250* 

223* 

30^ 

025 

28?* 32«* 
020 -003 

x P <\°5? xx 

P 









Here too, some stabilisation hoe boon effected in the matter 
of signs of tho correlations. Father's education, has now 6 significant 
correlations out of all 9 positively signed coefficients, in the urban 
group, in the rural sample, of 7 positive correlations with positive 
sign, only two are statistically significant. 

Mother's edupatio.n, in the urban sample has 6 positive correlations) 

5 of which are significant, but in the rural sample, only one is significant 

out of 7 positive cor reiat ions. 1 * * * 5 ‘ ; 

, r - ■ 1 « 

* n ur hcn group, Father's occupation, has 6 significant 
correlation^ out of 0 that are positive. But Mothor* s occupation, in tlje 
urban sample, has 7 correlations that are positive, but no,its * reaches 
significade© at even ,C 5 level, 

1 the urban group, Income has 7 positive correlations, 5 of' 
whioh are significantj in the rural group, 7 axe positive, but no one 
is significant, 

■K ; , 

In the urban group, LinSES score, has 7 positive corralationfl, .. 

6 of whiGh ar © significant? in 

5 out, of them are significant. 


■he rural group, 7 are positive? hut only r^. 

1 r— 




. .-i-V. - , - 

1 L' 1 .* 

: ■ *-■ 


- J* 
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V7o caii now tum to a consideration of the correlations between 
the sane sot of variable, for urban and rural sanples, in which'berth: 
aexea have been combined in Grade V., These are shbwn in Table»iQ-7% 

Table 16-7 

Product‘moment correlations between background variables 
on one hand and InterveUir'jj, Achievement Tests and Mosaic 
Tost Variables on the other, for all Grade V' subjects 
pooled together 

ft . 11 

Intervening,.Achievement and Mosaic Test Variables 
1 2 3 45 67 89 

1 .Q. Social Moral Sociom.Lang. Math* No.of Area Rating 
Mat, Relat, Index Total Ash,' pieces Cov, Total 
____’_ used _ 


leather's 07 UMF 27^<LyO 

4 2 F 

-017 

33^ 

29^ 

088 

060 

104 

Bducationll4 IMF-05 2 040 

075 

093 

229 

100 

210 

100 

-137 

X XX 

2^tother*s 97 UMF 230 -300 
Education 114 IMF 221 076 

„ XX 

426 

-116 

29^ 

3 J* 

091 

129 

229 X 

009 

-065 

-020 

-067 

081 

113 

-035 

3,Fether* s . 97 UMF , _ 

0coup ationll4 bmf ^Result 1101 received from the computer) 



4.Mother* s 97 UMF 








0ccupationll4 HMF (Result not received from the computer) 



5,Income 97 UMF 240 X -130 

XX 

392 

-143 

XX 

278 

25 e x 

-029 

022 

034 

114 HMF—00 2 000 

096 

070 

092 

097 

034 

“027 

072 

6.LInSES 97 UMF $7 -225 X 


-080 

40C 

35^ 

082 

000 

127 

Score ll4 HMF 041 -022 

091 

057 

207 

121 

176 

096 

-067 


* P <^. °5 5 xx p °i. 


Here, we find that Fathers education, in the Urban group, has 
7 positive correlations, only 4 of which are significant. In the rural 
sample, 7 correlations ard positive, 2 of which only are significant. 

Mother*s education, in the urban sample, has 7 positive 
correlations, 5 of which are significant! In the rural Semple, 5 are 
positive, only one Df which is significant. Income, in the urban 
sample, has 6 positive correlations, 4 of which' are significant. In 
"the rural sanple, 7 are positive, but none of than are significant. 

In the urban sample, the LinSBS score has 7 positive co^rsistions, _ 
4 of Which are significant; in the rural sample, 7 correlations are positive, 
°uly one oi which is significant* 

r~ i 

Thus it is cl oar, that the effect’ qf. stabilisation by having 
larger samples, is generally fplt updn the.3ign of the correlation and 
not upon tht- -slash So much. Thy ystamatlo difference bat^eep. the urban 
and rural samples is also noteworthy. 


Background and 
Group variable 

N 
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We may att«npt -to summarize the findings 

variables; Father's Education/Mother's Education, i n J^* f ° r fouir 
The number of positive correlations that are positive Tno^ ^ 
has been made Somewhat larger by collapsing along the 
been shown in Table 1&-Q # Dla of B0 x, hg 


4 * + n ’ 


. . Table 16—0 
* • '“» ■ 

SST „ 

St lXl£ th 0 lntWCnln = *“> 

□-LOS in aixforont groups lfi which sublocta u VBrla " . 
tiave^-b^en dambined uojacts of both sexes i 


Variable 


<3radfi 1 


ZT "‘ —gaw - . .._ _Grcxle* II Grnrio V ---- 

urban Rural Tatar urban Rural Petal WSTSil^ 

----—-ban naifa 


l a father's 
Education 

^.Mother's 

Education 

3* Income 

4,LlnSES 
— Score 


7 

7 


1 

3 


fl 

10 


5 

6 


Total 


27 


34. 


22 




2 

8 

4 

2 

6 

1. 

17 

0 a 

1 

e 

15 

1 

' i 

16 

3 19 

0 

5 

4 

0 

4- 

16 

1 13 

2 

G 

4 

1 

5 

17 

6 5 

5 

57 

17 

4 

21 

fV \ 

€6 

U_ 

16 82 


First vaj iurvy note that ' -t„ +u 

poal.- vt. the vurm samples the-nunbe, ef 

“'“' 6 "" ««*«—* W M. than one-fourth of 

. .oaerLvi::;: .r:r* 0101010 v-»•“**•.« -? 

■ w'eo fren ov- 10 r ^ nUn " > "' r °* pMltlvt ' uisnlfleont correlations at 
tot h jb T , “ UCh ai " a ' 0 11 V - *■ consistent f„ 

t* preflietor as Pother-a L‘ ‘ ^ ^ Se ° n t,,0t ltaSS@ 1? S * 

educati nation; those two aro followed by Heather's 

positive signifio^t 0 ' ^ - Tha rtiff ©roncQ in the number of 

is not 4 . ° n f ° r theao 4 family background variables 

• ' • » 

■ W finlsh tIlis section, wo may look into the’stabilization 

sfiset brought about hv 

in the foil „h 7 lnoroaJ31n G sample, and introducing heterogeneity, 

tlona that ™ 9W1 ° r * LOt UB lo <? k lnt o tho significant positive conn¬ 

ing and dependent f th ° lr ^ tm±ly b ®° k Erround variables has with 9 intend 
of positiv i v'sriabios.Espressod, as a percentage of the total mubw 

igned coefficients for each of those 4 variable, w© get 

' * , 
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the following figures 

1 

V ariable 

■ 

t 

With smaller 

core sarmies 

With larger sarmies 


No, Signi¬ 

Out of % 

No, Signi¬ 

Out % 

j 

ficant 


ficant 

of 

1, Father's 

Education • * 

. -50 , 

'• i ■ 1 ’ 

; 

84" 35,7 • 

23 

46 50,0 

* "2, Mp'th^r’ S” 

“ 23 " 

, r m * 

'83'-'” 27,7- 

19 

38 ‘ 50,0 

Education 


K 1 



_ _ i i* » 

3, Income , 

i «< ■% » 

1 “.17 

78 ; 21,8 

17 

43 39,5 

^ , irn5Barg5sr l 

. 29 

,80 - 36,3 

23 

44 52,3 


I ; t' will be quite clear, from the abov6~ Surnnary, that Hie' 

i. » 

groportitm of positive correlations tha1r.are statistically significant 
increases systematically for ebibh of "the 4 selected" Zanily background 
variables- as large .heterfrgenoqA groups ar©"taken, 1 This is the advantage - 
of having larger samples, - So that-violent sampling fluctuations are 

progressively brought "under control* We will return to this subject 

, ,S ; ■ ' ■ 1 ' ' «<■ 

later for the ’best 1 variable, i.e,, LinSES score.,. 

I ■ i - i . • - 

■ . . i' • • 

■ , - ■ , ;v, ' r ! - .« • 

, - t% I'** l ’ ts ’ ’’ 

B, Intei^-correlationS between School Facilities Variables 

and Intervening and’ Achievement Variables k 

'ft ' 

\ i , i « 

i i 1 i 1 •* i * 

Among what have boen .terfned- 1 school, variables* - only the 

I t r . 

T&st throo, viz, Teacher Qualification, Toacher-Pupil Ratio, end 

*v f ■- ■. ,J " 

^'School Equipment and Facilities' give rise to ordered scores, A 
composite score called Linear sum of schooling Excellency category' 

score has - also been obtained by suuming the ordered scores fron each 


of the three variables. This is called LinSEC score. These four 

« " k A 

variables have been correlated with each of the 9 intervening and 
achievement variables^ for each of the 12 cor© groups, homogenous 
with respect to ag&-grade-, location Qf school and sex. The correla—, 

l-i ' V 1 I 1 • I 

h * » W *■ “* 

tions between jthe _4.SQhooi facilities variables "and- the 9" intervening 
and achievement variables,, for different groups of Grade I are shown 


, ■„ O I 


1 \ 


. 1 f . 


i i-.f 
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In Table 16-0, 


Table 16-9 


Product-moment correlations between school facilities variabl 
on one hand, and Intervening, Achievement Tests ahd Mosaic rJl 
variables on the other for all subjects of Grade I ^ 


School 

variables 


Group 


N 


66 DM 347* _ . 395* 

V-v* 

1, Teacher ' 42 UF 308 221 

Qualifies- .01 m 222 


1 ntervening,Achievement and Mosaic Test Variables " 
1 2 3 456780 

I.Q. Social Moral Sociom.Lang, Maths.No.of Area Ratin? 
Mat, Relat, Index Total pieces ■ Total 


tion 


034 

36 KF—035 -44 0* 


2 , Teacher 
Pupil 
Ratio 


66 WM-070 
4 2 UF 067 
61 HM 167 
35 RF-061 


-160 

-025 

244 


225 

267 X 

„ xx 
657 

660 

330 

33 2 X 

190 

353 

-b £6 

00 3 

“031 

-120 

284 

222 

305 

200 

-041 

-053 

039 

009 

045 

112 

036 

057 

074 

149 

-086 

-059 

049 

-012 

-074 

-140 


.x 


3 

200 

036 


217 ' 300 X 
203 —014 
Oil 


023 


-021 -003 041 

259 x -020 , 05 2 

279 180 ' isj 

-061 034 -046 


3 * Scl “ o1 66 m 3 ^ 49 $* 34 2 ?“ 140 46 §* xx - 

equipment 42 UF 4 20 206 395 ^ on 553 232 ■ 1M 

■ t faciH- 61 M-042 147 ZoU ~VJ f 6 ° 94 * "° 20 -°1° 

tleS 35 RF -™ -497” 264 276 2X^1 ;“° 0 *1 

xx 


66 UK, 370', 

4 2 iAYob** 
61, mi 14a 
,35 .IF-0Q6 


-431 


'XX 


3DC ~~ - - 

mt* S' f?®* 743EC 271* 267 J 

351 , r ,205 070,., 300 276 ' (in'? 

-029 x 100 OOl -iOl _£ 

337 207 J -45? “ 226 -4M X *.315 jj 6 


1* Teacher IOqUMF 390 
Qualifica- 06RMF obo 
tion 

2, Teacher 10QUMF-030 
^Pil 96HMF 107 
Ratio • 

3. School 108UMF 300 

equipment 06RMF-O43 
ratio 


,xx 


373 

-%2Q y 


xx 


27,4 XX - .273 3qY 

10 % 1 277 152 

107 173 oi3 -129 - 076 050 


XX ‘ 

277 152 


4, LinSEC 
Scores 


100UMF 4ll X 
96HMF 045 


-4 2? 

-013 

010 

040 

032 

104 

053 

■ . - .1 

106 

v f L 1 

-00 2 

-004 

„xx 

441 

l 

Xx 

364 

■ i*i 1 

oao 

106 

XX 

382 

-110 

083 

■l” 

,070 

302 “ 

105 

. Xx 
296 

-126 

„xx 

345 

129 

2-n** 

153 

' xx 
220 

345 

;xx 

491 

036 


003 

-022 

048 

A 128 

-i 

130 

074 

X 

239 

202 

049 

-206 

-219 X 

0 _.X 

220 

m 

£f 

127 

-19,2 . 

-121 

X 

215 


P<^.05; xx p^oi 

i*>’ Let us consider *■>,« . ■ , ■ r ’ ;■ • 

variable, Teacher Qualification, ■ has 

urban male 5r0Up . ln ' t 9 ^^lations positive in the 

In the rural male g r0up T ^ groUp ' c correlations are positive, 

— ^ mzZ' only 6 - - — 

coefficients are positive out of 9 , 


r . v 1 j-' 


1 r 
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with the next variable, Teacher-positive Ratio, the situation 
is much worse. In each^rcup, there are anywhere from 2 to 6 negative 
correlations, out of 9, The correlation coefficients thgnsejwes are of . 
low value generally. 

The situation improves with the next variable, 'School equipment 
and facilities'. Here in the urban male group, .all the 9 correlations 
arc positive, but in the urban' female group 5 correlations only.are 
positive. In tho rural male group, likewise, only 3 correlations are 
positive; in the rural female group, 5 correlations are positive. 


The composite LinSEC score variable fares quite won. In both 
urban male and female groups, all the 0 correlations are positive. In 
the rural male group, 5 congelations are positive, and in the rural f emale 
'group; "also- the some numbef of correlations is positive, 


The effect of reducing sampling fluctuation by making the g ize 
of the samples larger, by combining Semples of both the sexes together, 
is shown in tho lower part of the asrno table. 


* # , 

Now, we note that far Teacher qualification, in the whole' 
Urban sanpie, (male and female together >, all the ^correlations are 
positive^ in the entire rural sample, 6 correlations are positive,, , 

. ' »s 

For thvi next variable, Tcadher-pupil Ratio, in the urban 
samplo, 5 correlations. are -positive} .in the rural sample, 7 correlations 
are positive,. .'CThifl--ls-on improvomont), — -—-—r—' " 


f , - , — r ■ 

For the,next varialpie, s chool.equipment and .facilities, in the 
urban group, all correlations are, positive, -and'in the rural group, 

- ' r *i 

5 correlations are positive, .., - 

4 V * 

. 1 , • ' 'Cj.. .£T, 

For tiie composite't'inSEC score,"-in the urbap sanple,'ail' » 

1 j 1 , r , 

9 correlations 'are positive; in the, rural sample, 6 correlations are 

' ‘ 1 - 

positive, 

’ The correlations between I the same-sets of variables,■for - 

■ ■ . r ’ ■ 

different types of groups in Grade II are shown In Tabl'etW-lQ.-.. . 


t M» f 


V 
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Table 16-10 


Product-moment correlations between School facilities variah 
on one hand and Intervening, Achievement Test and Mosaic T 
variables on the other for all subjects of Grade lj ea * 


I 


School 
V ariables &, 


li Teacher 
Qualifi¬ 
cation 


IroUp 

N 


xnxoivenin^, Achievement and Mosaic Test Variables- 

1 3 „ ? 3 „ 4 5 . 6 7 ' 8 eS 9 

IR-. Sopial niorai uociom.Lang,'.Maths No. of Area n-n 
Mat. Eel at. Index Total. _pieces atin ' 


57 UM 

-071 

Oil 

a42 

-224 

335™. 

39 UP 

IB 6 

-358 

-030 

219 

448 

66 EM' 

. 134 

-045 

-239 

090 

-09G - 

26 RP 

059 

032 

444 

144 

151 


151 

010 ' 


414 
£ 194 

410 -006 




_ toiiti 

253 219 

ie3 

' 05 2 100 

088 -180 


2.Teacher 

57 UM 

-115 

-1B7 

. xx 

, 072 

-093 

1IB 

-208 

004 

133 

“191 

Pupil 

30 UF 

019 

-427 

-248 

-031 

-022 

04 3 V 

-087 

-102 

-273 

Eatio ' 

66 EM 

17 2 

-242 

-*066 

x 

1 040 

-131 

-204 

110 

-035 

227 

1 

20 RF 

dJ? 4 

054 

-15 6 

• SftJ 

m 


"192 

120 

"189 

3,3chool 

57 UM . 

s&.i 

-001 

30^ 

-072 

156 

160 

„ xx 
499 

36c' 
372 

200 

Equipment 

30 UF 

150 

-5-21 x 

-004 

-106 

144 

-064 

247 1 

222 

wn 

and facili-66RM 

-016 

217 

296* 

040 

-065 

05 3 

-165 

-126 

066 

tiQ0 

26 EF, 

-030 

-016 

494 

-077 

026 

410 X 

-15 2 

-047 

-051 

4,Lin3EC 

57 UM 

CJ2 

XX 

XX 

424 

-22 

-36^ 

-113 

550 

TV 

■*450 132 

Sco re 

S9 UF 

■" 108 

-567 -135 

036 

272 

-015 

209 

251 

121 


GO RM 

26 RF r 

130 

073 

0l0 

026 

076 

XX 

532 

087 

120 

-151 

197 

-211 020 ' 
socrLoag 

-064 

058 

225 

-050 

l«Teacher 

06 IMF 

020 

-173 

122 

.-044 


088 

3^ 

M 

194 

Qualifi¬ 

cation 

02 RMF 

i 1 

004 

022 

091 

156 

-oio 

012 

141 

129 

050 

2. Teacher 

96 UMF 

-073 

- 3^9 -024 

-055 

095 

-07 2 ■ 

1 

-040 

060 

-209 

Pupil 

Ratio 

92 EMF 

T 

171 

-.346 - 

■001 

126 

-029 

-219 

194 

030 

210 

3*5chool 
Equipment 
&.f acility 

96 UMF 
92 EMF 

*11* 

-042 

f -sW 

143 

i 

162 xx 

3B£T^ 

-087 

013 

130 

-035 

, 057 305 

180 -103 

3^ 

-040 

223 
■ 037 

’ i 

4,LinSES 

Score 

96 UMF 

110 

XX 

-381 

140 xx 

tO03 

3^ 

053 

4^ 


153 

9 2 EMF 

077 

0f4 ; 

27,3, 

136 

-04 2 

032 

052 

047 

144 


X P^,5 i xx p^Ol. 


'•that for the first varioblo, s Toacher qualification,in the 
urbn* mala group, there are 7 positive correlations, compared to the sane 
number of positive correlations in the urban female group* In the rural 

male group, the number of positive correlations is 5 but in the rural tonal 0 
group th e s pn e is <j • j • 


For the next variable, Teacher-Pupil Ratio, as in Grade I, the 
correlations are found to be low, and many are negative — 5 In urban male 
g oupj 7 in urban female group; 5 in rural male group, and 2 in rural 
female group. The situation improves somewhat with the next varfabl 0 i 
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School Equipment and Facilities. Here t there are 7 positive correlations','' 
in the urban fanaie group; in the urban male group, there are 5 positive 
correlations, -ind. in the rural female group thsre are 3 positive correla¬ 
tions# 


> itli the composite LinSEC scores the situation improves. In the 

L 

urban malo reroup, fm t hey e^aa^.7 poSitive correlations; in the urban female 
group there_ are ,4 ,poS :U4iW?> co 

are 6 positive correlations, and in the rural f emale group there are 7^ 
positive correlations. What happens, when the groups^are made larger, 
bv taking subjects of the two sexes together, is shown in the lower, 
part of the same table. 

For the first variable. Teacher Qualification, there are 7 
positive correlations in the urban sample, compared to 0 positive correla¬ 
tions in the rural sample. For the second variable, Teacher-pupil Ratio, 
there are only 2 positive correlations in the urban sample, but in the 
rural s ample there are 5 positive correlations. For the third variable. 
School Equipment and Facilities, in the urban Sample, there are 7 positive 
correlations; compared to 5 positive correlations in the urban sample# 

‘■w* " 

< 

For the composite j inSEC variable there are 7 positive correla¬ 
tions in the urban sample, and 0 positive correlations in^the rural sample, 

r | 

^ ^ 

The correlations between the same set of. variables for different 
groups of Gr.Je V axe shorn in Table 16-11, 

Here,’ wo find that, for the first variable, Teacher Qualification, 
there are only 4 positive correlations in the urban male group, compared 
to 7 positive correlations in the urban group; in the rural male 

group again, 5 correlations are positive, and in the rural fsad B aflh 

6 correlations are positive. 

For the second variable, Teacher-Pupil Ratio there are 6 positive 
correlations in the urban male group, compared to only 3 positive correl^ ^ 

tions in the urban female group* Again, whil 0 there are only 2p 
correlations in the rural mole group, there are 5 positive corral 
in the rural female group* With the third viable, School equipments 
and Facilities, the situation hardly improves. Thus in both ur an m 
and female groups, thoro axe 5 positive correlations each. In the rural 
male group, there are 3 positive correlation 0 .. Qompared to 5 po i I 

correlations in the rural' female group,. ' - ' 
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Table 16-11 


Product-moment; correlations between school fac±n*H«i 
/variables on one hand, and Intervening.Achievement 
Test and Mosaic Test Variables on the other for all 
subjects of Grade V ' ° r a11 


School variables 
and Group 


N 


JL Int evening,Achievement 8* Mosaic TiiTv^^- 

I.Q. Social Moral Sodom. Lang. Maths No ? of a® 

Mat, Relat, Index Total Rat ing 


^Teacher 

Qualiflcat- 

tlon 

65 UM 

32 UF 
03 HM 
31 RF 

254 X -v306 X 
077 -121 

024 M ° 10 yv 

264 ' '-46 0 

4 if 

X 

*432 

0Q1 

250 

-263 X 

■*165 

-170 

oon 

5® 

* 406* 

*"174 

40Q 

2® 

141 

"°56„ 

5U X 

-054 

185 

158 

-377' 

2«T eaoher 
Pupil 

Ratio 

-—- 

65 UM 
32 UP 
03 m 
31 RF 

147 116 

-2Q7 048 

130 ”*U9 

“131 462 

-000 

“221 

-057 

-031 

222 

“806 

-080 

208 

049 

-254 

-164 

-253 

-210 

-203 

-000 

-143- 

147 

167 

-056 

071 

3. School 
Equipment 
and facili' 
ties 

05 UM 155 -4^7 1 

32 UF -101 -,016 

”83 RM — 005 ».lgg . 

31 RF', 127 -554** 

42a 

-OfB 

242 

“091 

-305 

tea r 

-213 . 

■R 

J50 

'-0#» 

383* 

“184 

“040 

317 * 

“084 

268 

“000 

-400* 



“'x w 
355 201 

072 

<343 q# 


118 -1SS 
017 *200 
'007 007 

044 -20fl 


145 

O77 


4, LinSEC 
Spores 

65 UM 285 
32 UF-lii 
83 .HM 018 
31 RF 171 

*-« - 
-047 
-190 
“449 

XX 

510 
325 
' 007 
310 

-114 
-300 
-112 
■ OG 7 

„xx 

637 

175 

-18G 

300 

ft __X 

208 

-.103 

-000 

42lT 

“025 -019 ,1107 

-289 340 105 

-003 “001 100 

-455 “lipfB 037 

1 ,Teacher 
Qualifi¬ 
cation 

, 97 i UMF‘ 225 X “^i 

114 HMF .038 , -Sir*' 

•i 1 

• 

& 

. $1.9 

-107 

“094 

m 

-073 *' 

""029. 

- ' — ■ ■ 1 1 — — 

f 07 i" 106 * 0JJ5 
- 0i9 -G|J5 144 

2«Teacher- 

07 UMF-048 
114 HMF 040 






Pupil , . 
Ratio 

116 

040 

“140 

“046" 

072 

OO 7 

“046„ 

“197 

“244* 

-114 

136 003 „1B2 

“014 -017 006 

3«Schooi equ- 
ipment &i 

- 97 IMF 009 
114 IMF-061 

XX 

-340^ 

-340** 

»K'" 

080 

-110 

,?x 

472 

201 * 

079 101 040 

“175 -201 001 

Facilities 

-060 

020 

000 

4*LinSEC 

97 UMF 147 
114 HMF-002 

kiln 

- 200 X 

-347 XX 

44$* 

061 

“140 

084 

49 

-109 

160 

-030 

126 100 “027 

-130 “100 135 


XX 




th. r soores * - the 3ituat±OT is -»« 

" 4 *• a -°»» urban , Male gL“™e°” ? * the utt,an male srou > 

°nly 3 positive correlation., P ' I tho rviral male group, there sre 

. , lat,0nB *= * *.n the rural female gyoup, 

nine la shorn In the loner^^art broueht about by Increase In the Simple 

p or the s^ne table* 



S&6 

Here, with Teachc-r qualification, there are 7 poBitiva corrslar* 
tlons in the urban sample and 4 positive Correlations in the hural sample* 
With Teacher-pupil, ratio, thoru ere 4, positive correlatibrip ih the urban 
a&taple compared to tho sane number of positiya correlation in the rural 
sahple, With the third variable, School Equipment and facilities, there 
are 7. positive correlation in the urban sample, compared to 6 in the rural' 

1 - * * • j , - | 

sample. -For the composite LihSEC scores variable, there are 6 positive 
correlations in the urban sample and only 2 positive correlations in the 
rural s ample* 


The systematic trends in the variation of .the correlations, 
as we go from one variable to the next, and from one group to another, 


can be brought out by some sumnary tabulations. First, the number of 

1 - p r 


positive correlations that are statistically significant at least at the 


,05 level, Cor each of the 4 school facilities variables, in the different 

small core groups, is .shown in Table 16-12. . r 

, ' ' 4 1 

, . ■ i - ~~ 

Table 16-12 


Number of positive end statistically significant correlations ' 
that each of the four school facilities variable has with a 
intervening and achievement variable in different core groups 

h 

i __ _ p _ __ 

Variable Urban Rural All Grade ' 

Male Fa- Total Male Fe-, Total Male Fe- To- I , II V "T Total 

male male male tai ' ' ,positive 

• ' ■■ correl&» 

, _ .____ ■ tion 


l.Teaoher 13 

Qualifi-* 
cation 

10 

23 

0 

G 

5 

1 

13 

15 

20 

12 

7 

9 

28 

77 

2.Teacher „ 0 
Pupil Ratio 

0 

0 

.1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

51 

3, School 12 

Equipm ent 
Facilities 

4 

16 

2 

4 

6 

14 

, 8' 

22 

t 

10 

.6 - 

6 

22 

60 

4,LinSEC 16 

2 

18 

1 

6 

7 

17 

5 

25 , 

13 

'<? 

6 

25 

'74 

Total 41 

16 

57 

4 

16 

20 

45 

32 

77 

36 

19 

22 77 

262 


First, it may be noted that while in the urban sample, there are 
57 positive correlations, in the rural sample, It dwindles to only 30. A 
strong sox X location interaction seems to be operating. Further, there . 
la acme systematic age-grade differences also evidenced by a large number 
of positive Significant correlations in-Grade I against amudh Smaller 
number in Grade II and V. In terms of prediction of the intervening and 
achievement variables both Teacher quailfication ahd the composite lihSEC 
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variable appear to be equally good - followed bv 'a u 
facilities i C* ioualy , . We. pUpl i ^ ^ 

predictor tor these intervene and achievement variables? ^ 

In the next table, the otteot of stnbiii«atinn a 
ei«lnation ot ^a U s mpUng ^actuations la ' ** * »«** 

of correlations that arc positive and si Bnl£ 1 o w t at 100*°! 

for groups that are homogonous with raBpaot t *° S la?8 I 

tat hetero88 ” 0US -«* "*«* to sax. is. shown in’ t!L^ 


Table 16-> 13 

\ 

S^'t&’SFS T ZTTTl correia. 

has with too ninftnWeninr^S a^i 11410 ! *“*-«« 

- groups ot subjeot a oftths^s 

“me., Grade 1 Grade II CraoTv-AiraSiTTSTr- 

■ ■ _J! : • ”• .»• t - u - »• ' t : ». cr. :r P “ B r 

^cprrelatinns 



3. School 
Equipment 


2 G 4 i 


3 0 3 13 3 16 


4 * 'EinSEC ’ ' 8 rci '''V r in 
S'core 2 10 


3 11 4 2 0 2 13 3 16 '30 J 


Tgt&lr 22 4 


26 1° 2 lo 1 e 7 rt " ~ - 

~ . C °. 9 41 6 47 143 


holds across there ape ^ di ^ eri3n * ial ls ^ uitQ clear which 

\ t-iiere age-grades, 

»i r • 

Jls b0 foro we can look i»+ n +u n ‘ 

effect on the correlation ol each" 0 f the" 7 “* • 

which ia summarized below ^ T . selected background variables, 

® 16 141 
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Table 16-14 


The proportion of correlations that are statistically 
significant at least at ,05 level, for different types 
of groups systematically varying in size 


Variable off $11 core group -- 

No, of Out of total Percen- In large Out of Percen- 

significant positive tage groups Total tage 

correlations correlations No, o*f positive 


significant r's 
correla¬ 
tions - 


1, Teacher 

< 

20 

rjn 

36,4 

35 

41 

31.7 

qualifi¬ 

cation 

• 


, 

1 t 


. 

2, Teacher 

2 

51 

' 3,9 

0 

.27 

0,0 

Pupil 

Ratio 


; 

M i 




3, {School 


1 “i 

' ■ ' 


i 


Equipment ■ 

" 22 

60 

3S,7 

16 

37' 1 

43,3 

4, LinSEC 

25 

74 

,33.0, 

10 • 

r , 3G 

42,1 

score 

* r 

41 


■ 

* ( 



It will lie- seen that the proportion of {correlations that are 
'significant, put of the total number of positive correlations, increases 
■somewhat in two variable's - School Equipment-and Facilities, and LlnSEC 
Scores, and la reduced somewhat'in. two variables,, ,viz,, Teacher Qualifica¬ 
tion: mid Te a oho r-pupil ratio. Two conclusions are logical : LlnSEC 
vari&pio appears to bo the best smong the predictors of the intervening 
and achievement variable being closely followed by School Equipment and 
Facilities, and Teacher Qualification, coming after that. Teacher pupil 
ratio is a very poor predictor. 

We will close this section with an, analysis of the ( systematic 
effect of increasing group size and heterogeneity on the correlations 
of the intervening and achivement variables with'LinSES scores f irst, 
and then LinSEC scores. 

Instead of faking into, account all of the separate background 

variables, it will be better to consider only one variable, viz, LinSES 

„ . « ‘ ' , 
sepre, because, firstly’,, thlS' is a composite score derived from all ‘ 

i i» 

family background variables,'and secondly, this has been shown to have 
most satisfactory predictive ability anong all the separate fatiily 
background variables,, The correlations'of LinSES scores with each of 
the nine selected intervening and achievejnent Variables for groups q£ 

Increasing size and heterogeneity are shown in-Ts.bie 10*-16» 

• , « m . 1 1 - r 

4 ' - ' . . " > ■ 
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Table 16-15 


ProducL-mowwit correlations of LinUKB across with nh 
Intervening, Achievement and Mosaic Test Variables + ^ 

t'foui s varying in composition and size accozdm* tn 
la cl tion,grade and sex ® 


Group 

composition 


Achi^ont-ic, tSvSSJJ 


8 9 


N 


l.q. Socir.1 Morel Socion. ,,sn E . Math. . of Area 


-MJ2-1, —Sgjlftt. Index Total ach, £ ie g ea 


I, MFU 

II, MKJ 
V, MFU 
I, MFB 


II, MFR 

V,MFR 

I,II ( V,M U 

1.11, V,Hi 
I f II,V,M.R. 
I,H,V,F.H. 
I ,II,V,MFU 

1.11, /,'MFU 


10G 

96 

97 
96 
92 

111 

100 

113 

210 

92 

301 

302 


44*3 


-.It XX 

341 31^ 161 

116 xx" 035 x 296^-056 

267 v -225^ Gl^-OGQ 


-216 -260 
-134 213* 

041-022 
34eg 049 
290 X Oil 


297 " 120 
102 168 

° 01 Xx 057 

385^-004 


4 38 5^3 183 

25? aoo 501 

* a S*x 35 2 ^ 082 
28 3 25 8 X -001 

17 9^ 223 “025 

207 121 176 

56 3-., 482 IB3* 


09C. 


286 

090 

035 


XX 


127 

063 


-047 


017 

051 


U6 xx 
297 023 

-062 -023 


-°67_ 
205** 
231 
O 77 

jfs §T 2 fr&> 

17 3 120 225 16 ” 096 


408 xx ° 39 26 C. 135 255* 
227 071 x 26?“ . K * 


08 

39 


020 -003 
006 
178 
212 * 

133 


063' 031 


i,m,ur' 

I, F,UR 

II, M,UR 
H,F,UR' 
VM f UR 
V,F,UR 

I ,MF F tJ!i 

II ,MF r l)U 
V,MF,UK 


XX V 

127 27-g 201* 

77 ■ 266 X 007 

123 -016 -004 
13 ih -035 
148 17G ~212 X 

6 T 25^ -023 
2U 24 2 090 

183 -001 - 02 G 
211 , 17 3 ‘ -156 X 


.XX 


336 
321 XX 
137 - 

210 

4 29 - 

32 & 

i220 xx 
393 - 



233 
170 
082 

102 afc 
257™ nf 
104 004 


I,II,V,MIF ( UR 
I i Ii i v >F,UR 205 229 0Q5 


XX 

325 


103 


xx 

.NO 


17$ 


15$ 


121 102 


1,1 1.WUH 603. aH - 0 M 3% 046 3W 3 ^ lW & 2 ? 

\ 

* P (• 05 ‘r ** P< /, 01 . 


be seen that in the first six rows, are shown correl0li° n3 
g oups which are homogenous with respect ’to-location of schools, and 
ag grade, but heterogenoue with respect to sex. The siaes of the 
oupr-s are not widely different, the smallest being 92 and largest being 


Close study of the six rows of coefficients 

systematic,difference, m Grade I, urban sample, all 
are positive: -in ** . _ 


— x , uroan sample, all the 9 correlations 

* positive} i n Grade II, and OraJe V, there are only 7 correlations 

TS.- T,-' P °" ltlVe ' The rural »* «« 9 r much anon* a«W j 

-u are 6 roeltive correlations in grade I, and 7 positing-NjN- J 
:h trades IT nnd 7 


_ 

correlating in tot h trades jt nnd v? 


m " ‘ rA k 
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We can compare these six groups, heterogenous with respect to 
@ex, but homogenous with respect to location and grade, with 6 other 
groups, which' are homogenous with respect to sex and age^grade but 
heterogenous with respect to location of schools. These correlations 

'•i J » 

are shown in rows 13 through 10, in Table 16-15, , 

i • i 

Here too some systematic variations from group to group can 
he teaSed out. Thus in Grade I, in both the male and .female Semples, 
all the 9 correlations are positive. In Grade II Group, there are 
three negative correlations as compared to one negative correlation in 
Grads II female Group* In both the male and female' groups of Grade V, 

7 (xjrreiationa are positive. 

Next, we can oompare 4 groups, which are homogenous with ..respect 
to sex and location, but heterogenous with respeot to age-grade. Here 
again, ye note, that while in the urban, male group there is juBt one 
■ negative correlation, in the urban, female group,,, all the nine correlations 
are.positive. In the male, rural g roup there is just one negative 

' i f 

correlation, compared to 3 negative, correlations in the female, rural ' 1 

' **» • 
group. \ 

<* 

■ ■ ■! - 

, . - l , „ i 1 

Let uS note that, there are three groups, which are Homogenous. ' 

v , , _ * * ’ • ’ \ ' * 

only with respect to age-,grade, but heterogenous with reBpe c t. to both,, : 

. , ' ‘ \ l 

sex and location. Hero again in Grads 1,‘all the pine correlations are 

positive} in Grade Ii, and Grade V, 7 correlations are positive* Tlia £ 

^location is "he 1 one factor which tends to lower dowi the correlation 

, m * | L 

values Is evidenced by the fact that, in the really-large saiiple of all. . - 

' % * ‘ i' j ■ * < i , , 

Subjects of the three grades and both sexes, in.the'urban sample, all/' 
the correlations are positive, but in the rural sa&ple, only seven are 
positive,,- Again, in tbe fairly 'large Bample which is homogenous with ( . 
respect to sepc, in the female Semple, a± 1 the nine correlations are 

1 * > >. ^ i 1 

positive, '-t/{ 


The type of analysis we have done for LinSES soore is> now 
repeated for the composite score "-for school facilities variables, nalned. ' 
LinSEC scores. The correlations of these variable with the nine selected 

Intervening and achievement variables for groups of increasing size and 

. ,7 

heterogeneity are shown in^ Table-16-16, 


The type of improvement that was evident with "increasing sanple'- 
size and heterogeneity in size and signs of the correlations with LinSES 
score is not present with the LinSEC scores,- aS n perusal of Table 16-10 ■ 

will show. There are certain variables UKe 'social natality* which tends 
to correlate negatively with LinSEC scores, lrreSpeotAv% of group ^ise . 




Emd degree of h.torogenoity. This is aiee iargcly true p 

socic^otfic Status index". Both of tha two achievement variable^* 
total, and tend0lJ to have J^ataT ’ 

vaiusd and positive correlations with WnMC 800ra3 * 

expected on logicai gmupS. This ls ,^ so , £ *»■ * 

test variables - wh ere, the corrections in certain types 0( " 
traded to become larger end positive, St«bps have 


Table 1&-10 


Group 1 ■ 
composition 


SE'ir =ss 

according to ^ C °^° Sition »<» B i*>, 


N 


I, mijr 
I, .fur 
II i MUR 
, III IUR 
V, MUR 
VjJ’jUR 

I ,mf,ur 

ii.mf.ur 

y,MF,UR 


127 

77 

123 

65 

140 

63 

204 

100 

211 


IfII,V MF.UR 

I|ii,v> t uii 


Intervening, Achievement 
1 3 3 4 

I»Q# Social, Moral Soclcjn 
Mat*,,. Reiat, Index 


I f MFU 100 

IIpMFU 90 

, Mnj 97 

i.mfr 9G 

HfMFR 22 

V . MFU , 1 14 

I,II„V ( MTJ LOS 

I r I I,V | HJ 113 

I t 1 I|V | MR 210 
i |II,V,Fr Q 2 

I|H,V,MFR, 302 


Xx 

4ir 

110 

147 

045 

077 

-°3« 

260 

13G 

067 • 

070 

028 


- 3 < 
-200 

-120 

044 

-347 

-050 

-169 
•057, 


-236 

“177 


.XX 

J 

xx 


3$s 20? 

140 xx "° 03 
440 -140 

3x 153 

-..273 136 

. QOL™. -0R4 
42^ -020 
197 - 042 

" 04 Sex -°»1 
41<T 143 

197 025 


and Mosaic TeaTv^T^T'-* 

' 5 V0 7 0 9 

Lang* Maths Tiate Area R a ti„ B 

total A oh. Taken Total 

*L 127 

337 1B3 

180 


300 

4ao: 


xx 


.XX 


245 

-042 

” 10 9 ' 

570^ 
171- 

“° 94 xx’ 

334 

040 


m 

053 

160 

036 

032 

•030 

464 

027 


3^ 

410 XX 
12 $ 
•192 
052 
130 
279” 
2fiS** 
000_ -02] 


xx 


-121 
047 
-160 

257** H0 
258 978 


-027,. 

235 

144 

.133 


227 

023 


-007 


-070 

-154' 

•0Q3 


130 


iur 


•' 146 005 

100 -O03 v , 

009 M 203 . 

004 - 4as vv 

114 *367 
013^-150 
102 055 

019 -333** 
076 - 295**, 


316 XX 

063 XX 

176 

09 

204^ 

Ka X X 

wh. 


172. 

261 

-076 

020 

-046 

-163. 

202“ 

-013 

-074 


x 


XX 


3C4 XX 
26 3 X 

410 :(Dt 

320** 

262“ 

025 

240** 

-003 

250** 

100 

“W 

■033 

XX 

430 

39 5 “ 

200 


165 

131 

103 

102 

234 

xx 

111 

117 

059 

120 

297 

”^XX 

12 icx 

004 

050 

102 

300^ 

232 XX 

XX 

36 0“ 
006 

17 C X 

31 2* 

17 9 X 
!;xx 
295 

MZ? 

170 

276 

109 • 

070 

05G 

122 


205 


105 - 226' 


XX 


I .II,V,MF,UR 603 0Q6 X -10^ ' 


207® 

035 

200 “ 

145 X 

003 

-sW- 

006 

, XX ' 
263 

M ' 

XX 

17,9 


M iW Si 


Xp ^ 05 i WJP^.01 
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In order to bring scote order Into these rather complicated 
trends, some sort of summary will be necessary. This is attempted for 
both the LinSES and LinSEC variable correlations in Table 10^17, 

Table 16-.17 

Number of positive correlations that are statistically 
significant (at loasfc at ,05 level), that LinSES and 
LinSEC variables have with each of the nine selected 
intervening and achievement variables Ingroups of 
increasing size and heterogeneity 


Variable 

I 

Urban MF Rural MF 

11 V Total I II V Total 

Urban,Rural MF 

I II V Total 

Urban-tRural 

M+F 

I.II.V _ . 

LinSES 

6 

6 

4 

16 3 2 1 6 

7 6 

5 

18 

7 

LinSEC 

0 

3 

2 

13 2 10 3 

G 5 


18 

7 



Urban 

I.II.V Rural. I,XI ,V 

Urban 

Rural I,II,V U+R, M+F 



Male Female T, Male Female T, 

> MF 

MF 

Total I,II,V 

LinSES 


7 


6 13 S 3 0 

7 

4 

11 

7 

LinSEC 


7 


3 10 1 3 4 

6 

1 

7 

6 


It 

will 

bo 

* 

t 

seen, that while both 

LinSES 

end LinSEC 

scores axe 


efficient predictors of the intervening and achio$*mf'fit variables, LinSES 
la slightly hot tor than LinSEC, Both predict hotter for urban groups 
than rural g roups, but when both locations are combined, the number of 
significant correlations tend to increase for both LinSES and LinSEC scores. 
There hovw’vor, enough evidence to conclude, that in the heterogenous 
groups of ,.a1 i-ly large size, such is the entire Sample of fh® present 
study of 0,13 subjects, which is fully heterogenous with respect to sex, 
location f school w-n d og&-grade, both LinSES and LinSEC scores, are 
very efficient predictors of the dtoaen nine intervening aid dependent 
variables, 

'These two composite variables correlate negatively with sooial 
maturity and low positively with sociometric status index, With the 
remaining seven variables, the correlation coefficients axe positive 
^d sign!ficant. 
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Signifiggnog of Dif ferences betw e en Group Means of Selected 

Variables 


Thus far, in the statistical description of tlie 
findings of the study, technicalitieB have been avoided - 
so that readers, outside the circle of the so-called expertB 
could follow it without any special effort. For the sake 
of achieving some measures of scientific completeness this 
chapter has been 'prepared, dealing with the statistical sig¬ 
nificance of the differences between -the means of variables, 
studied for different groupsj which are smaller samples out 
of the universe, selected in terms of a- few control variables 
like age-grade, sex, and location of schools in urban and 
rural areas. 


Let us recall that the smallest samples are elemen- 
tary or core samples, with regard to 'age-grade, sex, and 
location of schools. . Vfith three age-grades, two sexes and 
two types of location of schools (urban-Qnd rural), there are 
12 core groups, such as grade, I, male, urban, or grade I, 
female, urban, grade 1 I, male, rural and so on. Within each 
grade, by forming a composite group of r al?l males, drawn from 
both urban and rural scales, a aome^ t' 1 la rger group can be 
formed, which is homogenous with respect to Bex and age—grade, 
but heteronennus with reBrect to locatibn of schools in which 
they study. In this the following si* groups are formed: 

r 


Group I 
Group II 
Gr'up III 
Gi*ou r p IV 
Group V 1 
Group VI 


Grade I 
Grade I 
Grade II 
Grade II 
Grade V 
Grade V 


- Male (IT=127) 

- female (N=77) 
_ Male (N=12?) 

- f ema le (N=65) 
-1 Male (N=148) 

_ female (N=63) 


Now, we know that respondents in each of these 
groups simultaneously vary a long ■ three - maj or clustersof var¬ 
iables - family background and socio-economic status, quality 
of schooling undergone,, and location of schools in urban or 
rural areas. The last variable, location of schools is, 
called i,, and it has two values: hi = Urban, and h2 = Rural. 
The first cluster of-variables is best represented by thb 
composite measure called LinSDS, an^d it can assume any 
from 2 to 4-2. For the present analysis, aa y group num er 
in accordance with his or her obtained IdnSES score. will 
fall into one of the following three categories: 


LI 

L2 

L3 


- Low S3S, those obtaining IdnPLS, s cores from 2 to 15 
= Medium ST®, those biWw MuSffi .cores from 16 to 29 
= High 8S5,.-t*)0« sWtoioe IicSESy-flcores from 30 to 42^ 
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iii'.: second clus ter v. f ytsrir ", 2 ,,-><-• ^^ , 
ted by the o^csitc c.. yu U r. all * Li n^ 3 Qat r eprea e ru 
eny vela- > r, ? t . 3. ... . , ' na 14 can « B% 

the- soh- • 'v) ioj; Lj . e f® ndln S »Pon * 

score, sill '■ u in., r t>. rco f[ll l tal “ 8e ^ 

„„ t " rc ‘- blowing cat ag0Ilffll 

B1 ~ L,w Sr5C - ■••htniBin- Uns «j 0C0S8B f ' 

■ -52 - Medium 3 ^ 0 , th;oo -tfanlnr IdnS’lC scores of 5 s 

■ E 3 - Hijh SEC, these attaining IdnGSC occros of 8 ana 9^’ 

^iis moans, thv t t 3 nv T u.,. 

Partitioned orthoro.i.-lly ln thrcVwyai by^tS’ TV* 
entegnry, end by Scb-ol ^ncllono., erte-orv . ’ * ® 

jeot will thus be cither .jolnr. to m. urban sohoo/or^ “nl 

school; ho would b c: la n , r cither to 3 mi j 
a - ’.-iv,! to iuw, middle or hi^Vi quo 

level; ana his school „i 11 W either m „ A ^ 

in terras of exooll-oe- .* .. , ! 1 ' raeaiu “ or gooa 

Lxc0iX;:ncj a! iiiv domic quality. 

is the e«.,”*! 1U . 0Stl “ n th " t °' in b " --'Okoa is this; RDM 

’ or rural , '* ° fSCtJrB * l " c ‘ tt -*‘ ‘ * School in urban 

llTTm ,1Jn '' ln ' ; to C " J1 V ** low. medium or 

rlefl on h-° •” • ^ th ° sch '' 1 ' 1 1,1 v *iuh study is.being oat- 
, vxn t i IXor*. Medium „ r gm d academic facilities - 

f ^ * '■ 3 >^t« 'votiinr? variables, end perJ 

£££* r; r ; r,jL;!U - ^ *',n to o three-wny, ** 

are i due Kn ' 1 ™ 0 '"> iri *1 nh the three main, effects 

differin'" '. uooti.'n i ochool, r ( ,iuo to belongingness in 

lur m schc".'^°l' 0,,ntrclc 0t ' ,tus lr,vel - f ' na E ' a he to studj, 
atao b °+h <U ° ln endemic quality. There will 

iso be throe first-order interaction f.E, iB , and M, i.e. 

qua li tv -P V " - tlon x Quality of schooling, and SES x 

quality of sch.olin,, respectively. 

will , °t-lls in the thr~e—port analysis of variance 

pQrticulcir ^ ^ ncrjual m *nl»era (sumo of the cells, reprasenting 
levels of i-h -ly rosGihle combinations of different 

well) ana +v. rG6 cfcorS) *S D and E might be empty, as 
criterion cr^ ref ° re thC UVQra ~'° of the-cell itself (in 
taken as e, * ®l je udcnt vc<riable which is being analysed) i s 
obtain +h* Score within the group. In this w&y, we , 

dual or err-rT^"" 0 * 130 ^ irlteracticri A x D x B as the ve 8 U' 
effects , T’ With Wh±Ch th3 ^S^ficance of the. thyae 
and Du are *’ x and E ' and the three interactions ^1,%:' 'i 

j =Jre estimated, - ■■ 

Thi 

groups., wi th t: 

l ■ ■.** 

* W ; W./^hJTo ^ 
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1. mon j_I n t arv e ning v a r ich les ( 1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

. . . (-0 
Amo n g A chi c v o mou t va riab les (5) 

< 6 ) 

Among Performance Yv riab les (7) 

( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


Intelligence Quotient 

So cic 1 mm turi ty 

Me ml relativism. 

S^ciometric-statue index 

Hindi Achievement total 

Mathematics Achievement 

Time taken to complete the 
mosaic design : 

Total number of pieces used 

Number of subdesigns 

Area of tray covered by the 
design 

Rating - total, of qualita¬ 
tive feature's of the mosaic 
design. 


The results of the a nova are presented below, in 
the order of variables. It will be seen that soma sort of 
selection ho? been, made from out of all tha variables for 
which detailed statistics have been provided in Chapters 12, 
13 and 14. ' This has been dona on logical grounds, and also 

for the purjose cf keeping the length of the chapter within 
reasonable limits. For example, we have to make a choice 
between mental age and IQ, both being very highly correlated. 
The same logic applies to the three sub-scales of the Hindi 
achievement test, which are very highly correlated, and also 
■to the throe aub-Rating scales for the mosaic test, which 
are also highly correlated. 

ResuIts of Analyst s of Var ian ce 
, - - - - . - v 

t*', Inte l ligenc e Q uotie nt. The results of the analysis of 

variance of IQ scores for groups I through VI have been shown 

in Table 17-1. 


It may be mentioned at the outset, that in all 
tables, from Table 17-1 to 17-11 both inclusive, those P 
ratios to which are not attached either one or two asterisks 
(or ’**) are statistically 'not significant)! 


A perusal of Table 17—1 will point to a few interes¬ 
ting results. Main effect of 'location', of Schools, fails 
to reach statistical significance even at .0$ level in any 
o r f the six groupB. Main effect of SES,, however, attains 
significance in 3 groups out of six* in grade I,- mals, ib 
grade II, female, and grade V, female. 1 I-n ■ f etna le, 

the level of significance reached is *01,- in ;'the other two 
groups it is *05. . Among i*e _3 interactions^ton!#'one, AxE, 

that is between 1 q oation '_'a $.-sjehooSs an>_ , le[lce 

-■ V? .' 

„ -f * *■ <,1* j - , , ^ iS’-rQ 4 /*■_- 


- ifeia 







Tob If; 17-1 

Analysis or variance of n scorn, of di fferaat p „ 
Sources of variation . ~~~ -- 

1 hi; 
--^tiETESQ^ 



Mala Effects: locations (j) 

S3S (D) 

School ■L.o.'.l] l inni (V,) 

Interactions; A x D 

i x E 
D x E 

* Ml 

E es i dua Is! il x B x B 

f 

_ tn ] 17 


1 ' U * T0 5.66 18 5 M 2 , 2 : 

12.61* 4022.02 62j 

8 ’ 13 * 675.22 i 

896,88 1,3 

19.29** 3303.10 5lfl 

7i7G# 3616,41 5l6 | 
644,73 


? rw.% 

i "'17b, 99 

1X7,19 

r - Vl:-5.67 
■" 2C7-i.iy 
* 2*57,7 5 


Main Effects!location {«> 

S3S (D) ? 

School Excellence (E) ? 

Interactions! A x D « 

' ' i„ l 

D x B 4 

Heslduals: 4 x i. x . E 

4 

Total 17 




?. ;i 
•i 17 3. l'j 
Mvx; 
1717,37 
630139 
2757.04 
700,90 


°*90 1696.73 

5*29 5037.99 214 

2 -93 580.97 24 

2. 19 543.56 2,31 

7.99* 7165,99 30.82 

3.59 1850.32 

232.54 


Main Effects:location (A) 

SES (u) 

Soh ° o1 Excel?'inc- (o) 
interactions: A x D 

A x E 
' ' D x'E 
Residua Is: ii x D x E 


**WM« * 

Group V:V 

L mu le 

Group VlJVjfeBiB 1 

1 

34.95 

0.05 

5*73*65 

7.11 

n 

f- 

36)1.73 

3.28 

7781.30 

10.46* 

2 

1T24.49 

1.46 

1834.30 

2,45 

o 

r„ 

2509.29 

2.25 

1948.06 

2,(1; 

2 

S 39 3.06 

M2* 

2173.53 

2,9) ] 

4 

3959.12 

V rr 

5 " 1 "i 

4119.66 

'5.55 

4 

1113.14 


742.19 

] 

--- ] 

i 


Total 17 
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attains significance level 4 out of the six groups - in grade 
I J male (at .01$), and in grade II, male, grade II, female, 
and grr.de V, male, groups, at .05 level in the laat 3 groups. 
Another interaction, ExE, that is between SES and School Ex¬ 
cellence is significant in only three groups: grade I, male, 
grade II,- female, and grade V, male. 

The results are not very easily explained. Socio¬ 
economic status level, and the interaction of school excel¬ 
lence with either location, or SES, may operate in a way to 
raise the functional level of intelligence - in the more ad¬ 
vantaged groups in terms of home affluence and better school¬ 
ing, but it may have little genetic determinism.. School 
excellence by itself has produced a significant difference in 
only grade I, male. It is noteworthy! that in the matured 
■age-grade, (grade V, groups V and Vl), significant E ratios 
are only two. On the whole, IQ is a sturdy measure.# not to 
be oscillating too much due to qualitative group differences. 


£• 3ocja 1 Me tori ty 

The results of the analysis of variance are shown 
in Table 17-2. 


It will he at once seen that the main effect of 
'location 1 does not attain statistical significance in any 
of the six groups. The main effect of SES however reaches 
significance level in 4 out. of six groups, grade I, both 
male and female, grade II, female, and grade V, female, 
groups. In grade II, female group, the E ratio rea chee 
significance at .Oi level; in. other 3 groups it is signi¬ 
ficant at .05 level. The main effect of school excellence 
also fails to reach significance in any of the six groups. 


imong the interactions, ona# viz- ^xE, between 
location and School excellence, reaches significance in 5 
groups: in grade I, male at .01 ievel, in grade II# male, at 
• 05 level, and grade II, female, also at . 05 'level. The in¬ 
teraction DxE, i.e. between SES, and school excellence is also 
significant, in 2 groups, viz. in grade V, female, and grade 
II, female, at .05 level in both groups- 0:fcher inter ~ 

action or main effect is significant in any- group. T ^ s re ~ 
suit seems to be logically tenable - both SES and the c oo 

being directly related to social m&.turity'* 


3. Mora 1 Tie lr, tivls.m . - 

* ■ i wa xs£a n. ce are shown 

The results, pf' the analysis 


in Tab le 17-3, 


5 


1 
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Table 17-2 

Analysis of variance of 'social maturity’ scores of diff Q 

groups -‘■■cerent 


Sources of .variation 

EE Mean Sou; 

.1 re a f 

Mean Squares P 
Group ffrr&i: 


Group I :I 

, ma le 

Main Effects:Locations U) 

X’ 705-64 

1.13 

1693.56 3 , 33 , 

SES (E) 

2 6266.19 

10.09* 

10438.46 20 ,( 31 . 

School Excellence (E) 2 ^ 2319,84 

3.72 

3396,75 6.66 

Intera ctions: k x E 

2, 1293.70 

2.08 

1044.29 1 2,44 

■ A x E 

3: 15947.95 

25.67,** 

2141.99 4.19 

E x E 

4 2870.36 

4.62 

3507.23 6 , 89 * 

Residuals: A x E x E 

Total ,-1 

4 621.19 

177 

— 

510.98 _ ■ 


. &r °up III:II,male Grout) iViTT.f^v 

Main Effects!Locations (ii ) 

1 32.46 

0.03 

1862.86 2,99 

SES (E) 

2 ' 5468,47 

5.64 

9280.71 14.93* 

School Excellence (e) 

2 3378.50 

3.42 i. 

Y, 1409.41 2 , 2 ] 

Interactions: il x E' 

2 2394.29 

2,32 ' 

1217.90 1,95 

iS x 1 E 

2 3633.83 

8 '. 75* 

753-3.14 12 . 12 * 

E x S 

4 4140,26 

■1.19 

4022.12 6.47*" 

Residuals: A x E x E 

Total 

t ***■ ( i 

1 987.33 ■ 

17 


621.48 

4 

1 


Group Y-iV, 

raa le, 

Group VI !V, female j 

Main Effects:Locations U) 

-1 16146.05 

0.16 

4809.67 4.83 j 

SES (I) 

2 597331 .'60 

5.81 

9 7 0 3.2 5 9.82*J 

School Excellence (E) 

2 360216.53 

3.51 

3217.77 3.23 

Interactions: A x E 

2 190724.37 

1.85' 

39 9.3 2 0.40 J 

’A x E 

2 77 38 02.00 

’ 7 . 52 * 

2 2 71.30 2.29 1 

E x E 

4 354009.32 

3.41 

5427.03 5.45 j 

Residuals : A x E % E 

4 102732.12 

-— 

995*99 ’ — I 


Total 17 
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Table 17-3 


Analysis of variance of 'moral relativism' scores of different 

"roups • 



'* m '~ ,r 





iur ces of variation 

DE 

Mean Squares 1 

M-ean Squares E 



"Group TsT,male 

Group rr:r, 

female 

in Effects:locations (A) 

1* 

26.04 

3.25 

81.96 

4.36 

SES (D) 

2 

73.08 

8.78* 

74.63 

3.97 

School Excellence (E) 2 

28.18 

3.39 

7.70 

0.49 

teractions: A x D 

2 

12.53 

1.51 

17.93 

0.96 

ii i E 

2 

210.94 

25.35** 

54.62 

2.91 

-'.uv< !, - D‘*x E - 

4 

24.20 

2.91 

66,78 

3.56 

siduals: A x E x E 

4 

8.32 

- -- 

13.78 

-— 

To ta 1 

17 

■ 




f ( 


Group III:II,male Group IT*11 

t female 

in Effects:locations (A) 

1 

-0.05 

0.00 

68.21 

6.99 

SES (E) 

•2 

5<5.68 

,3.51 

115.70 

11.87* 

School Excellence' (E) 

2 

26.73 

1.65 

22.58 

2.32 

teractions: ii i U 

2 

32.22 

1.99 

9.66 

0.99 

A x E 

2 

122.43 

7 . 57 . 

120.95 

12.41* 

E- x E 

4 

49.39 

3.09 

40.87 

4.19 

siduals ■ A x E x E 

4 

16.17 

— 

9.74 

-- 

To ta 1 

17 





1 


Group V :V, 

ma le 

Group VI,'Vj 

f ema le 

in Effects:Ioco tions (i») 

1 

3.06 

0.14 

103.87 

5.54 

SES (D) 

2 

74.91 

2.81 

114.16 

6.09 

1 

Schoo 1 Excellence (E) 

2 

31.11 

1.16 

9.29 

0.49 

teractions: A x D 

2 

54.69 

2.05 

31.85 

1.70 

A x E 

2 

211.67 ' 

7.93* 

79,. 6+ 

4.25, 

D x E r 

4 

84.34 

3.17 

89.38' •, 

4.77 

aiduals: A x E x E 

4 

26.70 

— 

18.76. 

— 

To ta 1 

17 

■ 

___ 

, » 
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It wi 11 be noted, that among the three main effects 
only one, viz. SES, obtains significance level at .05$ ± a 
only two groups: grade I, male, and grade II, female. * ; tmong 
the interactions again, only one, viz. between location and 
school excellence, is significant in four groups. i 0 g ra d e 
I, male, it is significant nt .01$ level; in grade II, ma i e 
in grade II,. female and grade V, male, it is significant at* 
.01$ level. Ho other,moin effect, nor any inter-action ia 
significant, in group. Lev elopmeht of a moral sense has been 
found to be related to socialization and environments 1 influ¬ 
ences. - "this is confirmed by the results of the analysis of 
variance, ■ ' 


4 • So cio me tri c status Index s core s 


The results of the analysis cf varianoe of the eecio 
metric status index scores obtained by the six' different 
groups are shown in. Table 17-4. 

The results are seen to have one peculiarity what¬ 
ever main effects and interactions reach significance level, 
are found in only two groups: grade I, male, and grade II, 
female. In grade I, the main effect of location is signi¬ 
ficant at ,05 level, but it is negligible in grade II, female, 
and of course in ell the remaining four groups. The other 
two main effects, SEd and School excellence, are significant 
ih both these groups. In fact, school excellence attains a 
level of significance of. .01$ in grodo Z, male, but only .05$ 
in gradell, female. .Among the three interactions, one, viz. 
between Location and school excellence, reaches significance 
beyond .01 level in grade, I, male, and just at .05 level in 
grade II, female. Another interaction, between SES and , 
school excellence, is significant at .05 level in both the 
groups, viz. grade I, male, and grade II, female. In all 
the four remaining groups, neither any main effect, nor any 
of the interactions, attain significance level. 

5., Achievement Test in Hin di 

The results of the analysis of variance of Hindi 
achievement test scores, for the three subtests combined, have' 
been shown in Table 17-5. 


As with the p 
score, with 'this meosur 
ratios manage to attain 
are concentrated within 
I, male, and grade II, 


reviouS measure of sociometric status 
a also, it is found that whatever $ 
statistical level of significance, 
the same two groups only, viz. group' 
female’. The moin effect of locstio.ii. 
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Table 17-4 


Analysis of variance of,'sociometric status index' scores of 

different groups 


Jrces of Variation 

PE 

Mean Squares f 

lean Squares E 



Group 1:1, male 

Group II!I,female 

in Effects slqoa toons'(-a) 

*• 

403.09 

19.31* 

72.12' 

0.39 

SES '('flj f 

2 

28 6»68 ■ 

13.73* 

823.19 

4.55 

Schooi Excellence (E) 

2 

553:63 

26.51** 

343.61 

1.84 

tsractlons! A x I) 

2 

6.08 

0.29 

16.45 

0.09 

Ji x E 

2 

761.32 

32.46** 

301.33 

1.67 

I) X E 

4 

211.69 

10.14* 

128.50 

0.69 

jiduals: A x D x E 

'4 

20.87 

— 

180.77 

— 

To ta 1 

17 







Group male Group IV>11,female 

A'Effects!.locations (A) ; 

t 

J2.00 

0.39 

35.73 . 

0.37 

SES (p) 

2 

340.06 

4.13 

753.82 

7.99* 

School Excellence (E) 2 

' 208.36" 

2.53 

• 698.08 

7.39* 

jeractions: A x I) 

2 

34.67 

0 i 42 

■ 10.19 

0,19 

A * x E 

2 

209.20 

2.54 

, 642'. 09 

6.81* 

D x E 

4 

108.32 

1.31 

246.46 

2.61 

ilduals! A ; x p x E 

4 

82.42 


94.27 

— 

To ta 1 

17 





■ 


Crroup V!V,male 

Group VI :V, 

f ema le 

.n Effe'ctsiLocations (A) 

1 

64.11 

0.17 

15.31 

,5.26 

SES (E) 

2 

329/26 

0.90 

12.69 

4.34 

School Excellence (.E) '.2 

205.19 

0.56 

6.82 

2.33 

;eractions: A x P 

2 

630.45 

1.73 

1.94 , 

,»0.66 

A x E 

2 

2073.72 

5.69 

5*75 

1.96 

■ D x E 

4 

1014.05 

2.73 

. 8.10 

2.76 

ilclua Is :■ A x P x E 

4 

364.68 

— 

2.93 


i 

i—i 

ta 

+=• 

o 

EH 

1 

17 



--- 
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Table 17^5 

^aalysia of vnrioace of 'Hindi ichivyament total- 

different groups 


s corea 0 f 


Sources of Variation 


Main Effects:Locations (A) 3 

SES. (E) 2 

School Excellence (E) 2 

Interactions: Ax D ■ 2 

A x B 2 

E x E 4 

Residuals; A x D x E 4 

Total 17 


Mean ^ 

?OU£ 

646.00 4.25 

687.36 4. 52 - 

1149.46 7 . 56 * 

391.07 2.57 

5319.48 34.33** 
202.85 1.33 

152.04 — 


J4ean Squares"'?! 


1439.34 

1.99 

1547.76 

2.11 

475.59 

0.24 

155.30 

0,21 

770.76 

1.81 

405.32 

0.56 

722.63 

• 

'i 


Main Effects:locations (i) } 

SES (D) ' 2 

School Excellence (e) 2 
Interactions: A x D 2 

■4 x E 
L x E 

Residua Is: A 7 p x bj 
-- To ta 1 


^-Group^Ili^i^nale^roup^iyslijfejnai, 


Main Effects: Locations "(Ip 
SES (d) 

School Excellence (s) 
Interactions: A x D 

A x E 

D x E 

Residuals: A x E x E 


.11 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

17 


273.47 

0.73 

3321.13 

471.48 

1.23 

680.06 

76.27 

0.19 

1006.93 

484,nt. 

1.26 

258.00 

1958.97 

5.13 

2224.10 

546.96 

1.43 

373.01 

38 1 .72 


210.70 


15 . 28 * 

3.23 
4.78 

1.24 
10.55* 
1.77, 


-flautxsxjaasr: 

—HT-pnii fiTTY. TornTfo 

33.70 

0.10 

925.50 

6.19 

' 811.42 

2.51 

628.10 

4,19 

113.22 

Q. 35 

46.30 

'0.31 

341.14 

1.05 

154.39 

1 M 

1843.53 

5.69 

401.15 

2.79 

496. 63 

1 *53 

' 537.48 

3,39 

323.'51 

h 


149.75 

— 


To ta 1 
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Table 17-6 

Analysis of variance of * Mathematics Achievement 1 scores of 

different groups 


Sources of Veriotii’n EE Mean Squares E Mean Squares F 




Group I:I,male 

Group II si, female 

lain Effects:locations (A) 

1 

214.11 

18,95* 

421.66 

4.16 

sss_ (d) 

2 

123.62 

10.94* 

254.17 

2.51 

School Excellence (33) 

2 

231.54 

20.19** 

1.64 

0.02 

nteractions: A x D 

2 

27.37 

2.42 

36.54 

' 0.36 

■ A x E 

2 

890.01 

73.76** 

150.63 

1.49 

E 'x E 

4 

52.09 

4.61 

133.72 

1.32 

eaiduai: A x D x E 

4 

11.30 


101,16 

_ 

To tal 

1L 

1 


, 

f 

- 1 — - ■■Y 1 '" 1 ' 

i 

Grout) IH.JII .ma la 

Gro u xf TV,: ITTTeinfl le 

iin Effects:locations (A) 

1 

3.35 

0.17 

- 87.25' 

11.92* 

SEE (D) 

2 

■ 46.63 

2.35 

64.75 

8.84* 

School Excellence (e) 2 

4.04 

;0.20 

35.67 

. 4.86 

iterations: A x D 

2 

24.63- 

1.24 

5.09 

0.69 

A x E 

* i_ 

2 

115.56 

5.31 

98. 59- 

13.67* 

1 D x E 

4 

30.90 

,1.54., 

24.19 

5.30 

isidua.ls: A x E x E 

4 

■ 19.87 

— 

'7.32 

— 

,i ' Total 

17 





*■ i 


Group V:7,ma le 

Gro up,. VI iV, female 

in Effects:locations (A) 

. 1 

IB.26 

0,71 

t03.87 

5.54 

1 SES (B) 

2 

6.67 

0.22 

' 114.16 

6.09 

School Excellence '(E) 2 

19.07 

6.74 

9.29 

0.49 

itera ctions: A x E' 

2 

63-51 

2,46 

31*85 

1.70 

A x E 

2 

156.31 

6.04 

79.64 

4.25 

E x E 

4 

' 76.73 

2.97 

89.38 

4.77 

'sidua Is: A x E x E 

4 

25.36 

— 

18.-7 6 

— 

i—i 
CD 
-^=> 
' o 
E -* 

17 

■ 
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is significant at “better than .05 level in grade II, female. 
The main effect of school excellence is significant at .05 
level, in grade I, male. Fc other .main effects are signifi¬ 
cant in any other group ■ iimong the interaction, only one, 
via. between location and school excellence* is significant 
at .01 level in grade I, male, anf! at .05 level in grade II 
fema-le. Fo other interactions manage to reach significance 
in any other group. The inter-relationship of school attain 
ment, with quality of schooling, which in turn is loaded in 
favour of urbon-rura 1 differential location, receives confir¬ 
mation from the results of the analysis of variance. 

6 * Achi e vement in Ma thematics 

The results of the analysis of' variance of the 
mathematics achievement test scores, obtained by different 
groups, have been shown in Table 17-6. 

.'»s with two previous measures, ?/ith this measure 
also, whatever main effects and interaction effects manage to 
rea ch . level of statistical significance, are concentrated 
only in the same .two croups, viz. grade I, male and grade II, 
f ema le. 


The main effect, location, is found to be signifi¬ 
cant at .05 level in both the groups; the same is true about 
the main of foot, SES . The third main effect, school excel¬ 
lence,, is significant at .01 level, j n only grade I, male. 1 
One interaction effect, between location and school excellence, 
is highly significant, wall beyond, .01 level, in grade I', 
male, but attains significance at .05 level only, in grade I, 
female. No other main effects, or interactions attain sig¬ 
nificance level in any other group. 

7. Time taken to complet e mosaic des igns 

The results o-f the analysis of variance of ’total 
time taken to complete the mosaic designs’ obtained from the . 
six different groups are shown in Table 17-7- 


As with the previous three measures, with this 
measure also, the significant main effects and interaction 1 J 

fi- * 1 

effects are found mostly concentrated in the same two groups,, 
grade I, male, and grade II, female. 


main effect, location, is significant at .05 
level, in grade II* female, only. But the main effect, SES, 
is found to be significant, not only grade II, female, but 
also :in V, female, but not in grads I, male., though. - ^ 

1. * ' * /* '.’I sS#r 
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Table 17-7 


Analysis, wl variance o i 'Time token to complete Mosaic design' 

Qi different groups : ' 


Sources of Variation . ( , 

J _ — ,.i_ 

BE 

Mpan Squarfes E 

Mean Squares P 



Group l!l,tpale 

Group II:I,female 

lain Effects Ho cations U) . ■ 

1 

5.35 2.75 

17.37 

4,45 

SES (D) 

> 

2, 

6.93 3,55 

9.24 

2.37 

School Excellence (e) 

2 

5-04 2.59 

0.07 

0.02 

Interaction! A x I) 

2' 

‘0.76 0.39 

2,10 

0.54 

k x E 

2 

21.43 10.99* 

' 7.79 

2.00 

D x E'' 

■ 4 

'2.91 1.49 

6.11 

1.56 

Hesi dua Is - A x B E ■ 

4 

1.95 — 

■ 3.90 

— 

■ . To ta 1 

17 

1 i . 

, 


* i 1 ■>« ' ( i 


Group 111:11,male ’Group IV!IT,female 

, | 'i iii 

Main Effects:locations U) 

1 

' 10,67. 2,91 

3.39 

11.49* 

SES (D) 

■ 2 

7.75 1.59 

7.61 

10.42* 

School Excellence (E) 

,2 

,6.56 1.35 

1.41 

1.97 

Interactions; it x B 

2 

7•51 1-55 

1 

’ 6.63 

* 9 * 07* 

it x E . 

2 

28.63 5.89 

9.07 

12.40* 

■B x E, 

4 

,10.10 . 2.08 

3.04 

4-11 

Residuals: A x B x E< , 

, i * r ’ 

4, 

4.36 - —• 

j 

0.73 ' 

— 

‘ Total 

* • 

17 

1 t » 



1 M * 1 


&rcup VsV.male _ 

Group' VI iV, female 

, <f r •' 

i , i 

Main Effects: Bo cations U) 

j 

1 

12.,17 ., MO 

16.28 

■ 6.93 

'SES (B)’ . ' , 

2 

5,3.3'. ..0,48 

.'20.27 

8.63* 

^ 

i - 1 

School-Excellence 

„ t 

, 1.2-5B ■. 1-14 ■ 

■ , 0,65 

0.27 

Interactions! i x B 

2 

■ 15.64 1*42 

7.53 

3.20 

'A x E 

2 

’ 49.-18 r . 4-46_ 

. 1.2,75 

'.5.42 

B x E 

4 

28.49 2-50 

■10.35, 

4.40 

, '«*•!» ' * 

^esidhals! A x B X E 

' ’4 

11.04 — 

2.35 


To ta 1 

17 


-- 
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Ilie interaction effect, between location and SES, is signifi 
cant at .05 level, only in grade II, female. Mother inteJ 
action affect, between location and school excellence, i a 
however significant in both grade I, male, and grade II 

male, both . t .05 level. No other main effect, or interaction 
effect reaches significance level in any other group. 

8 ' ^gtalJTu ELb er, of ^iegeg^usedj^t he Mosaic De sign 

The results of the analysis of variance of this 
measure derived from the mosaic tfest, for the six groups, ; have 
been shown in Table 17-3. 

The trend that has been seen with the previous four 
measures, is found repeated in a more accentuated form, with 
this measure also. ill the significant main effects, atid 
interaction effects are to be found only.in one group, viz. 
grade II, female, with one lone exception, which is, again, 
appropriated by grade I, male. ill the three main effects, 
location, SES, and school excellence, .are significant, and in 
only grade II, female. The first two are significant at well 
beyond .01 level, the third at better than .05 level, just 
failing to reach significance at .01 level. ill the three 
interaction effects, between location and SES, between locat¬ 
ion and school excellence,'and between JPIS „nd school excel¬ 
lence, are significant at better than .01 level, in grade II, 
female. Only the interaction effect between location and 
school excellence is significant at better'than .01 level,'in ■ 
0 rade I, male. The variability within the remaining groups, 
is obviously too small to permit arfy of the main effects or 
interaction effects reach significance level. Why so much' 
of generalized, variability be.shown in grade II, female group 
only Is, very difficult to account for. 

9. Numb er_of_sub M e signs in the Mosaic Desig ns 

The results of the analysis of variance of this 
measure, also derived from the purely objective features of 
the mosaic designs constructed by the six different groups 
have been shown in Table 17-9, 


■A quick look at [Table 17-9 shows, that there is a 
lone instanco of a significant F ratio. In group HI, de¬ 
grade II, male, the interaction affect between location and 
school excellence, is significant at .05 level. None of th' 

remaining-F ratios reaches significance level in any of th 6 
six groups. - 

:i.v, ' 1 

‘ 1 " ' 1 


1 r , 

. ', if 
- ^. /»,*■ 
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Table 17-0 


Analysis of variance of 'Total number of pieces used in Mosaic 
designs qJ different groups 


Sources of Variation 

Mean Squares P 

Mean Squares F 

.i_ _.— — 

! 


Group 1:1,male 

Group Illi, 

f ema le 

lain Effects {locations (A) 

1 

16.34 

' 5-55 

3.45 

0.28 

' SES (d) 

2 

27*51 

5.89 

63*16 

5.45 

School Excellence (E) 

2 

15.58 

3,37 

7.66 

0.60 

1 

Interactions: A x D 

2 

9.69 , 

1.66 

15.18 

1.04 

■ A x E 

2 

125.19 

27,69** 

52.65 

4.15 

I) x E 

4 

17.67 

5.82 

18.90 

1.48 

Residua la: i! x D x E 

4. 

4.63 

— 

12.69 

— 

■To ta 1 

17 

. • • 



■ 

i 


Group Illi 

ill,raa le 

Group IV:II 

!, female 

lain Effects {locations (A) 

1 

28.75 

0.99 

37-58 

31.58** 

SEE (II) 

2 

62.62 

2.21 

42.97 

36.10** 

School Excellence (E) 

2 

22.87 ' 

0.79 

20.88 

17.69* 

Interactions: A iB 

2 

28.66 

0.99 

29.61 

24.98** 

Ji x E 

2 

110.65 

5.85 

105.77 

89.63** 

E x E 

4 

36.45 

1.25 

21.19 

IT.72** 

Residuals: A x D E 

4 

28.34 

— 

1.19 


Tots 1 

17 



. 




Group V:V 

,male 

Group_VI_|V, 

, female 

Main Effects {locations (A) 

1 

9.85 

0.48 ’ 

19.87 

1.05 

SES (E) 

School Excellence (fl) 

2 

2 

38.91 

22.39 

1.90 

1.09 

78.82 

3.49 

4.16 

0.18 

Interactions'. A x D 

2 

2 

25-632 

115.82 

1.21 

5.67 

22.23. 

107-70 

1.17 

5,68 

d X -Hi 

T) y Til 

4 

55.79 

2.75 

60.34 

3.17 

JJ A IJ 

Residuals: A x 1 x E 

4 

20.44 

— 

18.95 


To ta 1 

17 

—— 1 — 

■ 

____ 

-— 


i- 
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Table 17-9 


Analysis of variance Of ’Number of subdesiqns 1 in mosaic d e 
si^ns of different groups 


Sources of,.Variation 

EE 

Mean Squc 

ires j? 

Mean Squares j 

r i t 


Group I:I, 

,na le 

Group II :i. 

female - 

Main Effects!locations (a) 

1 

0.55 

0.46 

0.71 

0,38 

; SES (E) 

2 

2.27 

1-90 

3.90 

2.07 

School Excellence (E) 

2 

0.49 

0.41 

2.48 

1*31 

Interactional A x E 

2 

0.93 

O..30 

1.42 

0.75 

Ax E 

2 

4.04 

3.40 

2.50 

1.32 

E x E 

4 

0,97 

0.02 

2.27 

1.19 

Residuals: A x E x E 

4 

1.19 

— 

1.90 


1 1 To ta 1 

17 







Group III: 

: II, me le 

Group IV :II 

, female 

Main Effects!locations (A) 

1 

0.03 

0.18 

0.20 

0.44 

SES (E) 

2 

0.67 

3.94 

1.31 

7.10 

School Excellence (e) 

2 

0.20 

1.18 

0.19 

0.41 

Interactions!'A x t) 

2 

0.44 

2.65 

■■ 0.29 

0.65 

\ 1 ’ A x E 

2 

1.22 

7.25* 

0.74 

1.64 

' D x E 

4 

0.49 

2.94 

0.36 

0.80 

Residuals: A x E x E 

4 

0.16 

— 

0.45 

... 

To ta 1 

17 







Group ViV, 

ma le 

Group VI:V, 

female 

Main Effects:locations (A) 

1 

0.05 

0.31 

0.00 

0.005 

SES 

2 

0.73 

4.20 

1.28 

2.‘1?' 

School Excellence (e) 

2 

0.41 

2,41 

0.79 

1.30 

Interactions: i! x]] 

2 

0.23 

1.59 

1 -09 

1.82 

A x E 

2 

1.04 

6.06 

2.84 

4.12 

E x E 

4 

0.46 

2.65 

1.89 

3.H 

Residuals: A x D x E 

4 

0.17 

— ■ - 1 -TM 

0.61 



17 


To tal 
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feble 17-10 

/mflly3lB ° f V5rianoe of ^vered- by B oaa lo aesi^s of 

different groups 


Sources of Variation 


Slain Effects:locations (A) -j 

SES (H) 2 

School Excellence (E) 2 
Interactions: i x I) 2 

x E 2 

ID x E 4 

Residua Is: A x D x -E ' 4 

Total 17- 


_^ VL1 Squares P Mean Squares p 

-_le 

"I 60.90 2.41 10i 04 0,29 

2 69.41 2.35 178,82 4.92 

^ 2 45,16 1-39 32 ,34 0 . 89 ' 

2 29 - 14 1*15 17.84 0.49 

2 340.55 13 50 * 107.38 , 2.94 

4 65.SC 2.19 46.12 i. 2 l 

4 25.27 361.™ 


361.38 


Main Effects: locations U) 1 

SES '(D) 2 

School Excellence (e )2 
Interactions: A x D 2 

A x E 2 

X) x E 4 

Residua Is 1 1 x D x E 4 


^GroupIII^Il^ina le^Group IV:II, feme le 


Tl ta 1 17 


194.39 

0.29 

'193.43 

58.18** 

227-33 

1.65 

98.93 

31,37** 

131.15 

0.95 

01.42 

23.79** 

134.98 

0.93 

,65*46 

20 . 75 * 

470.47 

3.47 

265<54 

84.13** 

150,27 

1,09 

59.25 

18.79* 

137.01 


3*15 

— 

’oup V:T,male 

Group VI ;V. female 

16.80 

0.45 

32.64 

0.69 

71.63 

1.73 

163.40 

3.51 

34.86 

0.84 

8.02 

0.17 

53.45 

1.43 

28,59 

0.51 

245-41 

5.92 

198,31 

4,26 

113.47 

2,74 

101.57 

2.19 

4'1.44 

— 

46.50 

——— 


Hein Effects:locations (l) 1 

SES (D) 2 

School Excellence (E) 2 
Interactions: ii x D 2 

A x E 2 

D' x E 4 

Residua Is: A x D x E 4 

' Total 17 
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10. Area covgred by the Mosaic Designs 

The results of the analysis of variance of this mea¬ 
sure derived from the purely objective features of the mosaic 
designs constructed by the six groups have been shown in Table 

17-10. 

The trend shown with some of the previous measures 
is again found replicated with this measure also. All the 
significant ratios are to be found only in one group, in 
grade'll, female, with a lone exception, in. copria ted by grade 
I, male, whiejh strictly falls along expected lines. iJ H the 
three main ,e Elects, location, SES and school excellence, are 
found to be significant well beyond .01 level in grade II, fe¬ 
male group only, The three interaction effects are also sig¬ 
nificant in. the same group. The interaction between location 
and SES , and between SES and school excellence, are significant 
at *05 level. The interaction effect between location and 
school- excellence, is significant at much beyond .01 level. 

This very interaction effect is also significant at .05 level 
in grade I, male. No other E ratio attains significance level 

in any- other group. 

11 • Total Hating of Su b jective fea tu res of JlosaicJ2esig.n;g. 

The results of the analysis of variance of this 
measure* which is .derived from the quailtntive features of the 
mosaic designs constructed by the six different groups have 
been shown in Table 17-11* 

The results obtained from the analysis of variance 
of this measure are quite different from the previous ones. 

One of the three main effects, SES, is found to attain .signi¬ 
ficance level in 4 groups out of six, viz. grade I, male, ^ 
grade I, female* grade II, female, and grade V, female. Next, 
one interaction effect, between location and school excellence, 
is significant-at .01 level In grade I, male, and at .05 level 
in gra-de.II, male, grade II, female, and grade V, male groups- 
lastly, another interaction effect, between SES and school 
excellence', is found to be significant at .05 level in two 
groups, viz- grade I, female, and grade V, female. Some ( 

the differences appeared to be sex linked so far as this mea 
sure derived from the mosaic designs is concerned. This trend 
seems to be osychologically meaningful, as the rating of 
design is b^sed n r :.rily upon their artistic and aesthetic 
qualities. Sex differentiation in artistic activities has 
been presumed to be a well known phenomenon. May be this 
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Table 17-11 


Analysis ol variance of 'Hating of qualitative features of 
mosaic designs' of different groups 


Sources of Variation 

EE 

Mean Squares E 

Mean Squares E 



_Group I:I,male 

Group II:I,female 

lain Effects:locations (A) 

1 

77.35 

2.33 

289.90 

7.44 

SES (B) 

2 

336.32 

10.11* 

746.17 

19.14** 

School Excellence (E) 

2 

143.01 

4.44 

234.53 

6.01 

Interactions: A x D 

2 

61.01 

1.83 

77-43 

1.99 

A x E 

2 

916.54 

27 . 59** 

120.00' 

3.08 

I) x E 

4 

153.65 

4.77 

288.47 

7.40* 

lleaiduals: A x B x E 

4 

33,31 

— 

38.97 


To ta 1 

17 





! 


Group III III, male Group IV :II 

, female 

lain Effects:locations (A) 

1 

5.58 

0.08 

384.19 

5.27 

SES (l) 

2 

361.16 

4.84 

550,16 

7,54* 

'School Excellence (e) 2 

203.07 

2.75 

46.79 

0,64 

Interactions: A x B 

2 

143.95 

1.92 

57.21 

0.79 ’ 

A x E 

2 

571.00 

7.66** 

732.35 

10.04* 

B x E 

4 

257.33 • 

3.47 

225.28 

3.89 

Hesidualsii* x E x E 

4 

74.53 

— 

72.93 

— 

Tots 1 

17 







Group V:V,male 

Group VI:V,female 

lain Effects:Locations (A) 

1 

12.13 

0.12 

358.85 

4.74 

SES (B) 

2 

367.10 

3.69 

809.28 

10.69* 

School Excellence (E) 2 

231.67 

2.33 

209.89 

2.77 

Interactions: A x B 

2 

218.96 

2.20 

87.41 

1.16 

A x E 

2 

818.50 

3.20* 

289.29 

3.82 

E x E 

4 

398.76 

4.01 

483.90 

6.39* 

^siflua Is: A x E x E 

4 

99*38 

— 

75.70 

—*■ 

Total' 

17 



— 

——-— 
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Table 17-12 




Distribution 

wl stv 

t tie tic-ally 

si 'nifieont, 

at 

5$ i 

ar hotter 



level, us 

in 

■'.fleet! 

5 and interaction 

effects among 

the 

six 







j ;i fi’o tvrit 

u M ■■ 1c ‘ 

*\m; a 




/ 



— 




i .nr ce 

. { Vari 

a tion 






G 

roup 

1/, 

CCi- 

;„l in 1 
, 33113 

ffsCfcS 

S-cl io C : 1 Is 

c . tion 

Into rr 
iiocu ti 

cti; 

-n 

:n 

33S 

X 

Total 




tion 


Excel- x 

3 Do 

X och : 

.1 

School 






f 


lened 


7jSC-11 

S'™ 

Excel- 



.... 







nod 


Ion 

ce 






i 

iA 

D 

3 

x D 

*i X E 


D 

x E 


1. 

Grade 

I, 

ma le 

2 

5 

4 

- 

in 



2 

23 

2. 

n 

I, 

feme le 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 



1 

4 

3. 

Grade 

IX 

, male 

- 

- 

- 

- 

<3 



- 

5 

4. 

Grade 

II 

, feme le 

5 

9 

‘5 

2 

in 



4 

33 

5- 

Grade 

V, 

me le 

- 

i 

— 

- 

4 



- 

5 

6. 

Grade 

V, 

fema le 

- 

3 



■- 



1 ■' 

' 4' 


Total 


7 

20 

7 

2 

30 



0 

74 
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finding is irl Has with thin phenomenon. 

,.t 5 may like tr summarise the findings about the 
statistical significance vf main effects and interactions in 
different groups at this stage* (Cable 17-12 summarizes the 
position. 


The distribution cf statistically significant f rat¬ 
ios, among different main effects and interaction effects, and 
among the six groups, is very ^instructive. (First, we note, 
among the 6 groups, 4 groups do not show much inherent varia¬ 
bility. These groups are grade I, female, grade II, male, 
grade V, male and grade V, female. These have about 4 or 5 
significant P ratios within the group. But grade I male, 
and grade IT, female, are very different. The first group 
has 23 significant F ratios, and the second group has 33 sig¬ 
nificant J? rrtios, signifying a good deal of internal varia¬ 
bility within the structure of the samples, themselves. 

Coming to the main effects we note, that S3S has no 
less than 20 significant f ratios - quite in keeping with other 
findings. location and school excellence have hardly one- 
third the number of significant 3? ratios. The interaction, 
location x SES, has only 2 significant I ratios, and even the 
interaction D x E has G significant P ratios. But, the in¬ 
teraction 5C'JC x School excellence lies no less than 30 s4gnifi~ 
cant P ratios. This is an excellent confirmation of the con¬ 
clusion that has been drawn earlier, that the joint influence 
of the home social-economic conditions, and the academic im¬ 
pact of the school provides the most systematic differentiat¬ 
ion, in terms of academic and psychological growth of the 
children, Ho other influence is as potent, as this joint im¬ 
pact cf the home and school, Confirmation of this well-known 
fact by the use of the fairly sophisticated statistical tech¬ 
nique of analysis of variance is very satisfying indeed. 




CHAP TO 13 


Jiiii^^i'Lle„^2:ili£tioti_of_Performafice_V;a ria bles 


gin* to ’i 
in sc. rile c 


nature ol correlations between variables "belon- 
^ren ; cato-orie" has been studied in great detail 
I cor;: biir’i correlational analysis has been 

essentially uviv, ri:-. i:e — ^hat is between onlj r pairs of variab¬ 
les - ea eh j r them be looping to different categories, or to 
the sane ca t 3 -tory • On t 1- e basis of "oro— order correlations 

alone, it it possible to predict performance in one variable 
from kno’ l'~'>: i e of performance in. another variable correlated 
to the former. Thus correlation between LinSIDS on one hand; 
and achievement in Hindi or Arithmetic on the other, can be 
used to predict performance on the better, by setting up ap¬ 
propriate regression equations, which make use of the correla¬ 
tion between, the predictor and the criterion variable (the 
variable that is being predicted), and the standard deviations 
and means of both the variables. The efficiency of'the level 
of prediction, which is measured in terms.of proportion of the 
variance of the criterion variable accounted for, depends upon 
the square of the sero-order correlation between the predictor 
and the criterion variable, Thus, the higher the correlation 
between predictor and Ihe criterion variable, the greater will 
the accuracy of prediction indexed by the square of the corre¬ 
lation coefficient between the two variables. 

’ r lien \ie hsv^ got not one but several predictor var¬ 
iables available, each of which individually correlates with 
the critericn, th^n this fact can be utilised to obtain wha.t 
is called the multivariate regression. ( = prediction) equation, 
for predicting the criterion variable in terms of a linear 
composite of the predictor variables, in which each of these 
are approximately weighted in terms of the correlation between 
each of these predictor variables with the criterion variable, 
end also the extent of intercorrela tion among the predictor 
variables themselves. The weights attached to the predictor 
variables are called regression coefficients. * By using a 
multivariate regression equation, the score in the criterion 
variable is predicted for each subject. The correlation betw¬ 
een such predicted scores, and the actual scores obtained by 
the same subjects, is the multiple correlation, H, which-is 
sought to be maximised, in the process of determining the ap¬ 
propriate regression coefficients to -be attached- to each of the 
predi'oto-r 'variedi&S'*-s * is . ca.lied;*niu 1 ti v aria te 

regression'apalysis* 
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purely utilitarian, standpoint* v*e would be interested in fin-, 
dins out ho>. beat can we : redict performance of different 
groups of sub.jects, in the t ?.‘0 ocliool subjects* Hindi and 
mathematics* arid in the mosaic test of t ... »inafive organisat¬ 
ions on the btais oi whatever > nowleugc. e mty hove about the 
family background faction of the cnbiect:-, <"nd about the qua¬ 
lity of schooling that they are rvcc.i ving frorr. the institution 
attended by 'them. Instead ot usin'' hie cii.tGrsnt components 
of the fa mi 1’, background variabl-i r ..--lo »• j toly, and the compo¬ 
nents of the school variables seia + -j-y* tto should use the 
tvfo composite scalcB'devoloped iti ibis study, named LinSES and 
IdnSEC, respectively. Using there two variables jointly \va 
can increase the accuracy of our prediction of the criterion 
variable considerably. 

v ert, il’ we make use of our knowledge about the per¬ 
formance of these subjects in the interveninr variables, and 
use them also additional predictor vcrUibl*n f along i 'dth IdnSES 
and LinSSC, we stand to gain further in increasing our accuracy 
of prediction of the criterion variables. - ; e have 5 inter¬ 
vening variables, of which only four have L^on used - b see use 
we should select si then m^utal age t( r IQ, instead of both, as 
a measure oi lnt f , I hi *' Mi'f- '"bun v;o can r,| i:d out what is the 
gain in preui ■•1J or <-i- \ •;/, • ■■ :;i •/ • >■ : variables are 

used, ( Lin Jill t, Lin.L'C, i Q, Joci? i. *».:• - ! ", . 1 >w <-> >'. .1. relativism, 
and so cio rue trie f, to tun .index) iu.’.u ’ iu \ two (LinSBS arid 
LinSEC) . 


The increase in accuracy : rediction of the crite¬ 

rion variables (, performance in Hindi , mathematics and mosaic 
test) by using 3ix predictor variables over using only two 
predictor variables is of limited interest, which is rather 
scientific and theoretical in nature. H>'om the more practical 
or utilitarian point of view, o more useful function will be 
to set up the regression equations that can be used for actual¬ 
ly predicting scores on each of the three criterion variables, 
for any subject, for v-’hich such facta gd sex, age grade, LinSBS 
score, LinSEC acor;, and -scares on the intervening variables 



are known. In a later section of the present chapter, these t 
regression equations, ft r each group of subjects, and each of', ; 
the three criteria, have been reported, for ready-made use by , 
•teachers and administrators. Of course, these regression 
equations have not been cross-validated, and therefore cousinly 


derable shrinkage in actual practice in to be expected.. 


> ;>*;, "r-vk/ * Wv-vkIn “i- ‘ . 

: 3 ^ , 1 - ;» 1 f W ■« ? .. ■. ' :L ■ - - f .*■ 


■' - a 

forcibly three criteria ha 
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been developed. These three criteria are: Achievement in 
Hindi — total of three subscales; achievement in mathematics; 
and Ratin'' of mosaic design, total of three rating scales. 

It "as thought re die ting subscale scores will be proli¬ 

feration uj 1 o ck.j but the aquations themselves will be of 
limited us' 1 . Likewise, th- most important feature of 1 the 
mosaic design, in which insight mill be maximal is its ■aest¬ 
hetic-organisation quality, .;hich is relatively mb re accurate¬ 
ly estimated with th<= help of the composite score of the three 
rating scales- Interest in the number of pieces used, or 
time taken, nay have scientific value, but of limited practical, 
a ppli co tion. 


In the first section, multiple correlations -for 

the three criterion variables, both by the two-predictor reg¬ 
ression, and six-predictor regression, are reported. In the 
next section, the regression equations are reported, /using the 
six predictors. Lastly, a few comments are offered. 

I. Multipl e c or relations from' 'two-predi c tor and 

six-predictor reg ression equations for different 
groups o f subjects. 


Vs start with the most homogenous, ’and small groups 
homogenous -..-i th regard to sex, age-grade, and .location of 
schools. Since these hroups are usually small in size, the 
multiple regressions will not be very reliable, that is their 
standard errors of estimate will be high. The ten predictors 
in the 2-variable R are IdnSES and LinSEC. The six variables 
in the six-variable R are LinSLS, IdnSRC, 13, Socia 1 Me tnrity. 
Moral relativism, and Sociometric Status Index. 


Smallest groups, homogenous with respect ‘to age-grade, 
sex and location, of schools. 


The- coefficient of multiple correction, R, and Its 
square, R 2 , obtained by using two predictors, MnSHS, and 
IdnSEC only, and all the six predictors, for each of the three 
criteria, Hindi achievement total, mathematics achievement 
total, and rated quality of mosaic design for 12 elements 
small, homogenous groups- have been shown in Table 18-1. 


Close examination of the valuee.of R's and their 
squares for different small groups 1*1*;?« 

respect to i««,-Hnn of schools and reve 1 

quite a few 


* - - ■: -J,. - ; j,« r , * s* \ - ,-r 

I J- r- « V - » i , fl. * M I %,• 

\' , p '■ -- - 
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Table IB-1 

Coefficients of multiple correlation r>. their squares j 
for three criterion variables, with f-v,-variable and six 
ynrirblc predictors, for tv;elvr, ol-tien t'«ry f homogenous 

groups 






Group Hindi ichic-v- . nt 


S:‘.! 


,v • ’*i *■ 


30 i c Design Qub 111 


H 2 R 6 ^2 ?l 6 0nii ‘ 2 2 R fi R 2 S G::lri R 2 R 6 H 2 R 6 Sain 




1. I,U,M. 

2. X,U,F. 

3. 1,^1. 

4. I f R,F. 

5 . II,U,M. 

6* ii,u,f, 

7. 

8. II,R,F. 

9. V,U,M. 

10. V,U,F. 

11. V,R,M. 

12. V,R ( F. 


740 786 548 618 .070 783 81t 61 ( bbO *050 
143 429 020 184 .164 343 565 134 320 186 
283 355 08G 1?6 * 046 312 503 °9S 2 -’3 ^5 
499 692 249 479 .230 356 692 127 479 33? 

545 675 298 456 .157 316 507 099 257 .158 
507 687 248 47? .224 176 641 031 411 .280 
281 471 079 221 112 311 W 098 131 053 
198 681 039 163 424 606 7bO 256 491 235 

"606~690~433*vhf 044 423 5M "79 315 136 
293 658 036 133 317 159 7? r 175 5?6 351 
270 448 073 201 128 108 -7 * /l 3fi 224 188 
496 700 247 490 244 183 700 235 490 267 


+02 468 162 219 05 ] 
330 396 109 157 . 01 a S 
30 3 329 0 9 2 108 016 
18 4 2 3 7 0 34 049 015 

379 461 144 213 06? 
233 469 054 220 .166 
226 296 051 088 031 ! 
083 200 007 043 036 

340 498 116 248 132 
110 491 012 241 119 
149 199 023 040 011 
080 377 006 142 156 


RgVMultipl* R with 2 relict, <’ . 

R 6 = " R " »* 

TJ = Urban R a Hur 1 ?• !■ 

Dccir;ia 1 r«oin tu he vl t. on 0 nti 1:t.» » 


F = Fena le 


i 

.1 

i 

1 



0 

'H’A- 
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U«) At first sight it becomes quite clear that for 
• the three- ori 4 eria the size of H values is similar for Hindi 
and mathematics achievement, but that for the ratings of mos¬ 
aic designs is systematically lower, j?irst, let us consider 
the values of R obtained by using two predictor variables only. 
The’ fr^g.u'•ncies of different ranges of R values are as follows 
for th" fcbr-r : criterion variables: 

RangV" of R V'- lues Hindi Achievement Mathematics Mosaic 

Achievement Quality 


.000 - .099 

- 


2 

.100 - ,199 

2 

2 

3 

.200 - ,299 

4 

m 

2 

.300 - .399 

- 

5 

4 

.400 - ,499 

2 

3 

1 

•500 - ,599 

2 

. 1 

- 

.600 - .699 

1 

- 

— 

.700 - .799 

1 

1, 


Tota 1 

12 

I 2 

12 


The smallest R for Hindi achievement is .143, and 
the highest is .740, among 12 small groups; likewise, the 
smallest R for Mathematics achievement is .175 a nd the highest 
is ,785; but the smallest R for mosaic design rating is .080, 
and the highest is only .402. Again, the average (simple) of 
the 12 R's for Hindi achievement is .405, the same for mathe¬ 
matics achievement is .387, and the same for mosaic design 
rating is .235* * 


'Text, let'us consider the values of R obtained by 
using six predictor variables instead of only two. The fre 
quenci«s of the different ranges of R values are as follows 
for the three criterion variables: 


Range of R values 


Hindi Achievement Mathematics 

Achievement 


Mosaic Qua¬ 
lity Rating 


■ 100 - ,199 
.200 - .299 
•300 - .399 
.400 - ,499 
•500 - .599 
.600 - .699 
.700 - .799 
.800 - .899 

v To ta 1 . 






Of course, fill R values :inereis in size (the amount of i aorw 
ease vsryin^ . f >o’i '»roui to 'roup), b~ecune of using 6 predictor 
variables inst-ai cf only ”o#i for oinrti achievement, the 

number of R's Zc lliug fc»t*;r'-n ■ vr * r ' tc .599 is only 4, compered 
to 8 which fill bot- -‘in . f^O fir.-’ .799* like-,vise, for mathe- 
matics achievement aho, lh-' rurtlicr of It's falling between .300 
to .599 is 6 , nonpar- !a h i.i eh :\:21 1 etvnen ,600 and . 899 . 
For mosaic design rfitinr, v’l t:-“ R‘r fail between .100 and 
.499. • The average va lu- of 12 7 f - for ' achievement is 
,606, the seme for mfithomatics ccM.v-v.' r J in also .606, but 
the same for mosaic •'•'■cirn er. ting 1 ■" an.ly « 370. There is no 
denying, that so far as oc.oll horxronoi'.s groups are concerned 
such as boys or girls of the name .. 'e-nrfido, arid belonging to 
school in the same type of location, our can predict very wall 
both Kindi achievement and matheme ticc achievement, if knowled¬ 
ge of the type of school, and of the family background is com¬ 
bined with test performance in i nte Ui geuoo, so cia 1 ma turity, 
moral development and popularity are used appropriately, Pre¬ 
diction of the quality of their mosaic design will not be so 
efficient though. 


V7a may fi, v, o t note, 
hie of tk-r. inf"'rv”nir • L ,'-' r 

predicted /: rian^ v . 1; 
of this increase ir, rr". 1;i <•, 
tion of the f remand ,, r r >' 
of R 2 v a lues wi 11 bea r u t.: 


that unlaw of > additional varia- 
ry , 3«v? dv t*ly raise the amount of 
l.cd.-n v . dal \ : , "hut the magnitude 
fir'd unu.vti irfftn t i c, os the distritm- 
‘fov'iit r!iU‘"o:' of the proportion 


i° gain in R 2 


va lue 


Hindi ?!«»*. 

Achievement A'1,1 


i r j r* 

rent 


Mo saic 
Design 


0 to 9 ■ 9 fa 
10 to 19.9$ 
20 to 29 . 9 # 

30 to 39.9# 
40 tO 49.9 # 

Total 


3 

4 
3 
1 
1 

12 


9 

3 

2 



7 

4 

1 

12 


2 

The average gtin in. predicted variance (difference between B 2 
and Rg) for Lindi achievement is 18 , 5 #, for mathematics aqhie^ 
meat is 20.0?band for the mosaic design is 7.3# only. So rad : 
of the spectacular gains may be cited - in Grade IX, rural 
femaU group, the 2 -predictor R is only . 198 , which reaches^. 

a? Id* Sl1 B ^ X P r2(3 ictors are used, meaning a £ aia of - 

of predl eta bis variance of* the criterion. Another 0 !^ 
^acqlar pass is, that of the mathematics achievement R ift 

tfc’IT ji V 1 JL _ . P, r+- 


rural,, 


>, .group* 


^variable S is . 356 , 
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six-variable R goes to . 692, meaning a gain of 35-2$ in predic¬ 
ted variance. Similar, gains are found in Grade 7, Urban, 
fema le .group, for both Hindi achievement R and mathematics 
achievement R; in the former the R increases from .293 when 2 
predictor variables are used to .658 when six are used; in the 
latter, the corresponding R values are .419 and .725. 


It is a little strange,' tha t the increase in R values 
if 6 predictors are used instead of only 2, appears to be 
greater for fema le. groups, both in rural and urban locations, 
and for both the criteria - Hindi and mathematics achievement, 
conclusion that is forced upon us is this! 

a large part of the variance of performance in Hindi .. 
and mathematics, fop females, is contributed by inner: 
psychological faqtors like intelligence, -social ma-tu-. ■ 
rity, moral values,, and social acceptance, but in -the . 
male students, these intervening variables - play a 
relatively minor role. .fhy it should be so, is not 
easy to explain at this stage. But this is an im¬ 
portant finding. Of ^course, the need for caution, 
in accepting such findings, outright cannot be over- 
stressed - the R values, despite: their fairly moder r 
ate size, are still very unstable, and have ■ capita¬ 
lized upon d lot o-f error variance as well. . 


(2) Rsirly large groups, homogenous with .respect to age- 

grade, and one more factor like sex or location, and hetero¬ 
genous with respa-ct to the remaining factor, location or sex. 
As in the case for studying significance, of groups means of 
different variables and correlational analysis of zero-order 
correlation coefficients, the effect of increase in sample 
size concpmitant with increasing heterogeneity of the groups 
with respect to one of the two factors, sex or location on the 
multiple correlation coefficients can be studied. One type 
of grouping is possible by combining subjects of both sexes, 
of the same grade together, but keeping locations separatej 
the other type of grouping is to combine across locations, 
but keeping the sexes separate. In this way six + six = 
twelve groups are obtained, for which the obtained R values 
both for 2-predictor variables and for 6-predictor variables, 
for all the three criteria are shown in Table 18-2. 


Rirst, we note again that the R values, for the raosai 
design quality, have tended to, be much lower than the'same for 
®itfeer Hindi achievement or Mathematics a chievement pjthe , 
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Goofi’icicnt:. of mltl'At tu.rr i-iUn i;nf> their aquares 
for thr,' oritoritm r.rhih.i:, with two-vrriable and ai* 
variable treUctcr.:* far r.JMiv y .larrur groups, hefe 
rogonouu; with r^Mit to on* r-<^r, oox or location n T 

,-,r’/x 1; 1 


"jroup Hinfll -c!-^v: ..n1 .irijii-vivnt Soon 

n 2 Bg b 2 


i>" J \\ in 


'V :( 8 r f !: " in k 2 S 6 R 2 H* 

13. I,M+J?,U 537 537 .786 :.*n 'v* * *'7 3i* 4 ■; 054 340 417 iTT^T 

14. I.M+fjR 362 441 131 lj7 "»*•* \3’' “7 7-1 ?H 220 270 048 073 

15 . II,M+F,TJ551 *71 31’^ ini 14- "v. f>. * i7Y 3-‘"s K? 321 414 103 172 

16. II,M*KP,R183 460 034 212 \1p ^2* '1 * '’’*1 1*' * 7‘>r 144 237 02,1 056 

17. 7,MtE,U 557 634 110 '02 ^ rt > ’<' l 7 1F5 177 403 031 162 

18. V,M,R 205 485 042 ?3‘» ‘ *. . 


19? IjU+RjM 535 595 286 35, C»,' $w <*< 

20. I,U+R,F 270 430 073 1-35 H. vj j4 

21. II,U+R, 11442 571 195 131 *1* '< 1 

22. II.U+^KSS 630 210 3 j* 10 v ■* \ 

23 . 428 527 1b5 < H .V 

24. VjU+RjR 350 649 122 «»21 idd 


1 * 


\ )i» 4 


* * 

MR, Mv. *M, , . 




R 2 * llnJthlv R w1*ii 2 ;r. - 
\ - « K “ * 


**' 231 146 152 021 023 

i3 '■ 1 * W 365 116 134 
> : 1 -mo 289 033 083 

'• 1 *i 264 332 070 110 

32* 183 377 033 142 
. . 3 3- 133 194 018 038 

C "17 104 404 011 163 

■; riDblsu 

11 

rmbjacts of 


I,M*F,U : 4r‘ \f J, ! *}, v i', : U 

*! *4 ‘ 1‘ n ! >f 
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difference between the two latter sets not fairing any one 
systems tics lly. Th'- frequencies of 2-,predictor for different' 
ranges of R values are as follows.* 


Range of R Values 

.100 - .199 
.200 - .299 
.300 - .399 
.400 - .499 
•500 - .559 
■600 - .699 


Hindi Tie th e ma ti cs Mo sa i c 

Achievement Achievement Quality 


1 

2 

2 

3 

4 


2 

5 

3 

1 

1 


7 

2 

3 


To ta 1 


12 12 12 


So far as 2-predictor R's are concerned, the differences betw¬ 
een those for Hindi achievement and mathematics achievement are 

» , 

unsystematic; therare 8 groups, in which the R's for Hindi 
achievement are greater than the corresponding R's for raathe-. 
me tics achievement; for the remaining four groups the reverse 


is the case. 


The simple - average value of 12 R's for Hindi achieve¬ 
ment is .406; the same for mathematics achievement is .321; and 
the same for Biosaic design quality is .213. It is also clear 
that the sii ; ]3 average of the R values for groups which are 
homogenous with respect location, but heterogqnous with respect 
to sex, are slightly but systematically smaller, compared to 
those for groups which are homogenous with respect to sex, but 
heterogenous with respect to location. Thus, the average 
R's for the six groups homogenous with respect to location are 
• 399, * 305, for achievement in Hindi and Mathematics respec¬ 
tively; the corresponding average R values are .414 and .337 
for groups homogenous with respect to sex. This trend is re¬ 
versed for the mosaic test R's, though* As with smaller 
groups, considerable improvement in the R values takes place 
when 4 additional variables are used along ’"ith the first two 
predictor variables, as evidenced by the frequencies of R's in 
different ranges of values, for all the three criteria, as 
shown belowi 




Range of R values 


. 100 - .199 
.200 - .299 
.300 - . :V; 
.400 - .499 
.500 - .599 
.600 - .699 

To tf-1 
i»v z:co :,? li 


'' : 

.. * '■ i ►jv or let * 


4 

» 


v, ■> 


-■ C ,3 


- ti.j 


,:V 3 • ; 6M t 


4 


If 

. 919 


■ losaic 
Ra ting 

2 

3 

3 

4 


12 

.329 


Die increote 

in 6-. vat 

Ilf!;?, 

'* R v. I.W; • r 

somewhat gre- 

■ ter thtw. 

tho i 

C.j v r:;: if tr..-. ti 

Hindi achir’/i 

tv. cut the 

j \ J > 

:u*:i I< vn lue ! 

is .671; the 

mini tin::. : 

• V ^ > .1 

. i’vi' !•: fhuiwLJ 

.318, and thi 

i',:a x:i r*n m 

1 i: , ■ 

•'*.» . Th ■. r»i jj 


mosaic design is . 1-.7, ;.ni: /A * 


9 i u;!i achievement ia 
cha eve merit. for 
*'*' ; 0 and the maximum 
li-<•!-' achievement is 
i -u:n R value for the 
. 117. 


/hr t aboil ^ »rni’i in asmsi i i w •• r^-icted variance, 
-vhen 6 predictor a arc u.-c'\ in.-’,-, ' ’..3.; Close exami¬ 

nation of fibres given in ^ht • . • -.m show that the var¬ 
iability in the vr. .Lun o: n.jr:.' ; ■ , ■ <, r- ducecl considerably. 

The highest gains or; In 7, -bun + rural, female 

groupj lo r ne them?- ti „ the . .* 'n. f 0 ,* grade II, 

urban + rural, female ^on: U:r chievament, fol¬ 

lowed by <~9.9 /j lor grt.<Jw V, ur‘.***i + iti r; 1, t’onjra le group again, 
for Hindi a ohiev orient« The f m uko nj g.: of different ranges 
of gainu in .1 valuer, for six-pcedi do rs ov r two predictors, 
for the three criteria arc shown below* 

7<> (jains in R 2 value Hindi 

-.chi evGincn t 


ili theca fci cs 
-* chi 3 v e <n e nt 


Mosaic 

Design 


to 9*9# 

10^ to 19 , 9 # 

20# to 29.9# 
30# to 30.9# 


12 


4 

4 

?. 

2 


A O 

i r 


9 

3 


12 


^vi 0 u^"“.y "'■-in has been greater 'or mathomatics achieve- 

^ ^ -han ior r.indi achievement. It j.s least for the mosaic 

esign. T]. t average gain in R vndries for Hindi achievement', 
ia 13.1,0, the same for mathematics achievement is 15 . 8 #;, ab$;*' 
the same fa- mosaic design is only h. 9 #. r V 

I ' " y * 

mL~ rla ’ thS av9I * gi f0 - S-iM m S value for st* 

- with respect to location. are 11.3#, 
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and 5 - 3 $ for TJf inr!i achievement, mathematics achievement and 
mosaic design, respectively; the corresponding gain values in 
r's lor groups homogenous with respect to sex are 15 . 0 $, 16.6$ 
and 6 . 6 $ rsc actively. 

Since th.es = R values are based upon data obtained from 
fairly large groups, their stability may be supposed to have 
increased considerably. This is confirmed by the considerable 
amount of shrinkage .the t ha.s occurred in the range-of both the 
sets of R v-r. lues, - one obtained from two predictors, and the 
other from six predictors, "Let us recall that the ranges of 
2 -predictor R values, for the smallest, 12 primary groups, were 
.143 to *740 for Hindi achievement, .175 to *785 for mathema¬ 
tics achievement, and .80 to .402 for mosaic design ra.ting. i 
The same ranges for the 12, somewhat larger, and less homogen¬ 
ous groups are — *183 to >557 for, Hindi achievement, *124 to 
.603 for mathematics achievement, and *104 to ,341 for mosaic 
design rating* There is cutting off at bo-th lower and higher 
ends. 

1 ‘ 

Th? situation is similar with the 6 ~predictor R val¬ 
ues. Here the ranges of the R values for the smallest 12 pri * 
raary groups, one . 355 to .786 for Hindi achievement, .389 to 
,816 for mathematics achievement, and .208 to .491 for mosaic 
design ratings. The same R values for the larger, less homo¬ 
genous groups, are . 430 to ,671 for Hindi achievement, .318 to 
.666 for mathematics achievement, and ,152 to .417 for the mo¬ 
saic design ratings. Here too the cutting off takes place a-t 
both lower and upper ends, indicating curtailment of vigorous 
fluctuations due to sampling factors. 

( 3 ) Phe largest groups, heterogenous with respect to both 

sex and location, and homogenous with respect only to age-grade. 


The largest groups are those which consist of all 
subjects, whether boys or girls,- and whether drawn from urban 
or local schools, belonging only to the same age-grade. The 
group size increases to 204 for grade I, 188 for grade II and 
211 for grade V. lor these three heterogenous age-grade groups 
the values of R’s, and their squares, for each of the three 
criterion variables are shown in Table 18-3« 


It ,.»il be seen, that the stabilization phenomenon 
that was .mentioned above, shows up more prominently in these 
large, heterogenous groups- The three 2 -predictor R values 
for Hindi are now .402, .456, -500 for grades I, II and T res¬ 
pectively. lor Mathematics achievement the R values are 
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, 493 , .244 ■-ad .262, far the three grades I, II and V* respec¬ 
tively. "or the mosaic designs, the corresponding R values 
are .299) -219 and .123. It is noteworthy, that while there 
is a system tic increase in Hindi achievement R values, as we 
go from gr:.di_ I through grade II to grade -V, the reverse is 
the case with mathematics achievement, and mosaic design, rat¬ 
ings. 


.hat about the 6 -predictor R values? For Hindi ' 
achievement, the R values are .488, .525, .545, lor grades I, 

II and V respectively; for mathematics achievement the corres¬ 
ponding R values are .579, . 358 and . 506 ; for mosaic designs, 
again, the corresponding R values are - .311, .302 and .218., 

It is to be noted that both for mathematics and Hindi, R values 
for Grade V are greater than those for Grade II. The shrin¬ 
kage in the R values, by cutting off from both ends, that are 
seen here, is obviously due to progressive elimination of ■ 
error variance due to sampling fluctuations,, from the total, 
predicted variance. The R values are not very high, but they 
are quite stable, and contain not much error variance. He 
may expect the extent of shrinkage to be quite low, if revali¬ 
dation is done by replicating the study on subsequent samples. 
This would not be so, if the R values are sought to be vali¬ 
dated by urging the smallest, primary groups,'homogenous with 
respect to sex, and location, besides age-grade. 

II. Regres sio n Equations for p redicting Performance 
in the Criterion Variables 

While the R values have primarily'scientific and 
theoretical implications, the regression equations are of more 
practical utility, because theee are meant to be used for 
predicting scores on the criterion variables, if the predic¬ 
tor tests are administered upon similar groups, and the re¬ 
sults of their performance are made use of in prediction. ■ 

For each of the primary groups, 'as well as the 12 largest 
heterogenous groups, and the three largest age-group groups, 
three separate regression equations have been developed, for 
predicting the score in each of the three criterion variable. 
These equations use some common subscript which would be des¬ 
cribed first. 

The tault_. •' regression aquation, -in the standard 
score form, is ’ 

y f = ^ -*■ 2-2 + 3 X 3 A 1 ' - ; 

s *• 


/ 
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^ multiple re‘{res si on :q;r.tioa, in the- standard 
score 1 lorn, is 

y 1 K 1 + 2 x 2 '* 3*3 + •••• n*n’ 

where, y - the predicted or .»t:i %*. tod score in the criterion 

variable; r 2 - fl .are the regression coefficients or ^ 

beta-v/eights, to bo Attached to each of the predictor variab¬ 
les x r x 2 , x 3 .... x a 

X 2 , x 3 .... x n ere the predictor variables, in standar¬ 
dized iOH. 

The equivalent, rsMcore form for the regression equation i a 
X =B 1?1 -.B 2 X 2 + B,v 3 .... B„T ri + C. 

Here X' = the astir-: tad o- preaiotoa score on the criterion 
variable. 

B 1> B 2 \ a ‘rp recession coo.ffi oi ,-nts or b-weights to 
be used wi+h the ran score pr.dictor variables, 

B 1 1* J vyhero -I ' Js the be to - wo i 1, ► l u standardized 

score ioca, y is the' standard .Vvi j fcj on of the criterion 
variable Y, and is the stanc.<.r'd deviation of predictor 
variable X 1 , and so on. 

;,na 0 = r - <B 1- Z 1 + V*2 •••• V 0 >- 

o ia the constant terra, for tiro row score i'orn oi the equa¬ 
tion, where X,, Z 2 -Z n etc. ura the means oi the variables 

X.j, X 2 .... X^, an .(3 y is the mean of the criterion variable Y. 

Now, we hove used the same six predictors in all 
prediction equations, for predicting the three criterion 
riables. So we can use the sane notations and subscripts, 
which will be common to all the 81 different regression' 
equations (27 groups x 3 criteria = 81 equations). 

^£-£olg,iion__a nd subscrip t bvh- fcem 

The three criterion variables are: 

g j-istimatod or predicted score in th«. Hindi achievement, 
test (composite of 3 tests) 

fj j-atickuted op predicted score in the mathematics test, - . 

Y l H = Estimated or predicted score in the rating scales for 
rating the qualitative attributes of the mosaic designs 
( To ta 1 o f 3 subs ce lea) . . . : v ... 

< ,.r 
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The six‘predictor varisb'les are; 

jC 1 = Raw score Iron the litiSES scale (linear, weighted 
'composite o£ the socio-economic and la tally back¬ 
ground schedule scales). 

^2 ~ V', score iron the XinSEC scale (linear, weighted 

composite ox the school equivalent and facilities 
sea las). 

for 

= Paw sco're^IQ obtained from the Porteus Maze test. 

X^ = Raw score for social maturity scale, 

X,- = Raw score from moral relativism (composite of 3 
sea las) . 

Xg = Raw score of sociometric status index test. 

This system of subscript remains unchanged in the set of 81 
equations developed. In all the prediction equations, the 
actual, computed b-coefficients and the actual,, computed 
constant terms are a Iso,given. For any subject, his expec¬ 
ted score on Hindi a chievement, mathematics achievement, or 
in mosaic design can be' computed by plugging in the scores 
obtained by him ip the six predictor variables, in the app¬ 
ropriate equation depending upon the 1 age-grade he belongs, 
and then by calculating the Y* value. This estimated Y r 
value, is exported to correlate maximally with his actual 
performance in the criterion test- The coefficient of mul¬ 
tiple correlation is actually on estimate of this correlation 
between the actual score and predicted score. The regres¬ 
sion weights have-been so chosen as to maximize this correl¬ 
ation coefficient. 


The prediction equations are now reproduced bolow 
cri terionwise for the 27 groups that have been conceptua liz— 
ed in this stu-dy. 

h . Regression Equations for predicting performance in 
Hindi (YO for diffetent groups, varying in size 

II 

and homogeneity. 

. (l) Sma llest primary grouiSj homogenous with respect to 
age-grade, sax and • lore fcion of schools. 


Grou p 

1 ■ G r a d e ■ X, 


Gra de-1 j 
3?ema le v 




IT rba n, 


U rba n, 

i 

'-#**&*■ * ' 1 
' v > 



Re gression Equat ion 




3. Grade I, Rural, 71? la 


Y» h = + 2 . 63 X 2 

C.ODT 4 ) Hr* 1 . 87 X 
33.76 . 


+ * 10 X 3 + 
+ . 04 Xg .. 


4. Grade I'., Rural, Female Y'^ = 

5- Grade II, Urban., Male Y 1 .. = 

6 . Grade II, Urban, ’ Feme le Y'^ = 

7. Grade II, Rural, Hale Y> = 

p 

8 . Grade II, Rural, .Female Y'^ = 

9. Grade V, Urban, Male Y’ Tf = 

rl 

10 . Grade V, Urban, Foma le Y' H = 

11. Grade V, Rural, Male Y',* = 

H 

12. Grnde Y, Rura 1 , Foma le Y = 


5.26X 1 + 

16.05X 2 

+ -64X 3 

+ 

.04X 4 - 

•75X 5 - 

.47X 6 - 

203.33 

1.73X 1 + 

1.38X 2 

+ .35X 3 

+ 

.02X 4 - 

-59X 5 - 

• 03X, - 
6 

41.62 

1.29X 1 + 

1.42X 2 

+ .38X 3 

+ 

.oix 4 + 

. 59X r + 

5 

• 13X, - 
6 

36.78 

1.29X 1 - 

2.85X 2 

+.21X, + 

.031, 

+ 1.02X C 
5 

+ . 02X, 
6 

- 33.5 

4 

- .44X 1 

- 1.16X 2 

+ .34X 3 


.oix 4 + 

2 . 42 X 5 + 

,°3X 6 - 

4.41 

. 0 6T 1 + 

8.70Xo + 

.I 5 X 3 + 


(.00X 4 ) 

+ . 68 X- 

+ . 03X r 

— ’ 

46.80 

✓ 

D 


- .18X 1 ■ 

> 1.71X 2 

+ .07X 3 


- * n 1 X 4 ' 

+• 1.09X- 

4* . 10X, 

+ 

14.58 

✓ 

0 



• C58X 1 - 2.08X 2 •+■ .08X 5 + 

(,00X 4 ) + ,67X 5 + .09Xg + 
I ’* • !•* i 


1.04X 1 + 1.99X 2 + .07X 3 - 
C,oOX 4 ) + 1.75X 5 + .04X - 
22.69. 


( 2 ) Relatively larger groups, heterogenous with respect 1 
' e 4iher or location, but homogenous with res¬ 

pect to age-grade and the remaining variable. 


1. Grade I, taa le+Iema le, 
Urban 


2. Grade I, na le+fcnS'le, 
rura 1 


3. Grade II, male+lcmale, 
U rba n 


4, Grade II, ■ nna le+fetne le, 
rural 


5. Grade Y, mele+feisiale, 
U rba n 


6. Grade Y, ma le+f eras le, 

, „ rural. <s >.; 


Y' n = 1.24X 1 + ,30X 2 + .39X5 - .01X 4 
+ .97X5 + .02Xg - 17.08 

Y' h = 2.'J1 T 4 + r-;.27X 2 + .29X5 - 

(.oc:r 4 ) + 1 . 41 X 4 - .o 8 Xg - 

68.29 


" 1,.75X 1 + .96X 2 + . 36 X 5 + .01X 4 
+ . 12X^ + * 04X 6 ™ 40,86 

y ' h =* ■78X 1 - 2.36X 2 + . 26 X 5 + -01*4 
+ 1 * 51 X 5 + .OlXg - 21 .-48 


Y' H = ,06X 1 4.43X 2 t* . 17 X 5 

(. 00 X 4 ) + ,92X 5 + .Q3X 6 - ‘ %: ;- 

1,6-83 ' 

y,' h = . 6 ix 4 - 1 .o4Y 2 + .i 2 x 5 > ,r;j 


: r.(« " ^ 


* i t eix 5 + 7 og'x^. 
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7* Grade I, TTrban+rura 1, 
ma le 

1 

y ’h 3 

1.80X 1 + 2,26X 2 + . 28 X 3 - 
( .OCX,) + 1.31X + .01X,'- 



* J D 

48.16 

8 . Grade I, Urban+rura 1, 
f cma le 

y 'h 3 

(■OOX^ + 5.00X 2 + . 42 X 3 - 
. 02 X 4 + . 78 X 3 - ,10Xg - 8.23 

9. Grade--11, Urba.n+rura 1, 
na le 

y 'h = 

1.79X., - .47X 2 + > 28 X 3 + 

. 02 X 4 + . 25 X 3 - .OlXg - 36.90 

10 1 Grade II, Urban+rural, 
f-e ma le 

y 'h 3 

.98X 1 + 2.86X 2 + . 35 X 3 + 

(.00X 4 ) + 1,17X- + ,03X fi - 



39.48 


11. Grade V, Urban+rura 1 , Y' H = .79X., + 1.48X 2 + ,13X 3 - 

male t (.00X 4 ) + .Q82 5 + i05Xg - 

7.63 

12. G'rede V, Urban+rura 1, • Y f ^ = .15^^ + 1.48X 2 + 109 X 3 + 

fGmale ■ (.OOX 4 ) + 1.26X,_ + i07Xg - 

8 .12. 

(3) Largos-? -groups, heterogenous, with respect to sex and 

location, and homogenous with respect to only age-grade. 


1. Grade I, Male+fema le, ' Y'g 
Urban+rura 1- 


2. Grade II, Male+femals, Y'-^ 
U rba n+ru ra 1 

3. Grade V, Male+female, Y T jj 

Urban+rural 


= 1.31X 1 + 2.21X 2 + ,30X 3 '- 
.OIX4 + 1.35X 5 - .03X g - 
24.64. 

= 1 . 55 X 1 + 1.06X 2 + .30X 3 + 

.01X4 + .60X5 + .OlXg - 36 . 64 

= .48X 1 + 1.51X 2 + * 13 X 5 + 

(.OOX 4 ) •+ 1.11X 5 + .06X g - 
10.98 


B. Regression equations for predicting performance in 
Mathematics (Y' m ) for different groups varying in 
size and homogeneity. 

(a) Smallest primary groups,' homogenous with respect to 
age-grade,- sex and location of schools. 


Group 

1. Grade I, Urban, male 

2. Grade, I, Urban, female 

3. Grade I,- Rural, ma-le 

4. Grade I, Rural,- female 


R egression Equations 






.46i 1 + 4.74X 2 + .10X 3 - 
(.OOX 4 ) + >48X 5 - .01X 6 - 
34.35 

. 35X 1 + .. 35X 2 + .I 8 X 3 + . 01 X 4 

_ . 59 X 3 - .03X g - 6,75 

.70Xj - . 8 ?X 2 + .O 8 X 3 - 

(..007X3 + 1 ■ 4 IX 5 - (,008Xg) 

- 2.601 

1 .R 1 T, + 2 . 05 X 2 + . 3 OX 3 + 

.oix 4 +■ .q «5 - 
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Grade 

II, Urban, 

, ns le 

Y 1 

1 M 

Gra de 

II, Urban, 

f e na le 

Y 1 

1 M 

Grcflc 

II, Rural, 

le 

1 M 

Gra de 

1 a 

II, Rural, 

1 —V, 1 _ 

Y 1 

M 

Gra de 

k 

V , U rba n , 

ma le 

Y 1 

1 M 

Gra de 

V, Urban, 

fetna le 

Y 1 

1 M 

Gra de 

V, Rural, 

no le 

1 M 

Gra de 

V, Rural, 

fema le 

Y 1 

1 M 

1 . 

(2) Relatively larger groups, 
to either sex or location 


pec-fc 'to agG-grnri,-;' and the’ 

p •* 

1. Grade I, Mti le+i^er.r: lj , J',-- 

Urban '* 

2. Grade- I, Ma le+feine le, y» = 

rural * M 

3. Grade II, Ma l e 4f etna le , y'„ = 

Urban ' M 

4« Grade II, Ma le 4 fema le, - Y r = 
-Ru ra 1 _ M 

5. Grade V; Malo4fema le, .Y' = 

J rba n M 

6 . Grade- 7, Ma le+fenale ' Y f 

'Ru ra 1 ’ ‘ M 

7. Grade I■, Urban—eirr'-1 • Y 1 = 

ma le M 


■23X^ — . 25 X 2 »08T_ + 

C . OC)15K 4 ) - .211 + f 01x + 

- •02X 1 - .43X 2 4 .07X, - 

( . 004X^) + . 841,- 4 . 04Xg _ ,93 

= •29X 1 - ,92X 2 - .01X, 4 

'(. 005 X 4 ) + - 21 X 4 ,Q 2 x + 2.54 

t ■ ? -7X 1 + 1.26X 2 4 . 03 X _ 

(. 0047 X 4 ) 4 .69X 5 - *04^.-l 

5.33 4 

= .18X. - .59X 2 + .07X 3 - 

(.OOI 9 X 4 ) + . 32Xp- - (.000IX,) 

+ 1.41 6 

5 •17X 1 - .25X 2 4 .02X 3 

(.OO 8 X 4 ) - (•00IX,) 4 .07X, 

+ 12.06 6 
5 .11X 1 - .26X 2 4 .04X 3 4 
(.OOO 9 X 4 ) * . 8 DX 5 4 .04Xg 
-2.14 

= .26X 1 + .52X 2 + .02X 3 4 
(. 044 X 4 ) 4 • 53 X 3 4 .02Xg - . 

- 4.04 

heterogenous with respect 
but homogenous with res- 
renoining variable. 

: • 38 X 1 4 1.38X 2 + . 11X 3 4 
(. 004 X 4 ) + .08X 5 - (.016Xg) 

- 1".73 

: - 6 ?Z 1 - .38X 2 4 .15X - 

(.O035X 4 ) 4 1 . 27 X _ , 02 X 6 

- 15.52 

•21X 1 - .63X 2 4 .085X 3 - 

- (. 0004 X 4 ) 4 .23X 5 4 ;02X 6 

+ .53 

.25I 1 - .12X 2 - (,0C1X 3 ) + 
(.OOX 4 ) 4 .40X 3 - (.004Xg) 

+ 2.64 

.14X 1 - .40X 2 4 . 06 X 3 - 
(. 002 X 4 ) 4 .23X 5 4 ,01X 6 
4 2.35 

•09X 1 - .08X 2 4 . 04 X 3 - 

(.OOX 4 ) + * 39X 5 + * 04X 6 “ 

3.56 J 

• 86 X 1 4 . 69X 2 4 .IOX 3 - . 

. ( . OOO 7 X 4 ) 4 .82X 5 - (.007X 6 ) 
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8j Grade I, Urban+rum 1, fo- Y r M 
ma le 


9* , Grad-e .II, TJrban+rura 1, Y' 
ma le 


10., Gpade.Il, T Jrba n+rura 1, Y' 
f GLlEi le 


11. .Grade V, ■ Urban+rurs 1, Y 1 
ma la 


12, Grade V., TJrban+rura 1, Y\. 

female ... “ 


•19X 1 + 1.85X 2 + .17X 3 + 

(.002 6 X 4 ) + . 29 X 5 - .03Xg 
- 16.21 

• 34X 1 - .56X 2 + . 03 X 3 + 
(.00.?3X 4 ) - (.006Xg) + ,01X 
+ 2.59 

- •0$X 1 + .30X 2 + ,05X 3 - 

(,001X 4 ) + .82X 5 - .01X 6 
-4.54 " 

•17X 1 - ,13X 2 + . 05 X 3 + 

(- -OOXj + . 28X + .02X r 

4 5 ,6 

- 2.29 

.iox 1 - .oix 2 + . 03 X 3 - 

(. 004X 4 ) + .28X 5 + ■. 04Xg + 

2.45 


■ "(3) "largest groups, heterogenous with respect to sex and 
'location, and homogenous with respect only to age- 


grade. 


1.- Grade I, Ms le+fema le, 
Urba n+rura 1 


2. Grade II, Ma le+f^mn le, 

Urban+rural 


3, Grade V, 1,1a le+fema le, 
U rba n+rura 1 


Y j m = .63X 1 + .95X 2 + .IIX 3 + 
(.OOX 4 ) + . 67 X 3 - .02Xg 

- 15.76 

Y' m = .21X 1 - .22X 2 + . 04 X 3 + 

(. 0 CX 4 ) + .^OX^ + (.005X g ) 
+ .41 

Y' m = •1'3X 1 - .11X 2 + . 05 X 3 - 
’ CrOOX 4 ) + . 30 X 3 + .02X g 

- 1,27 


C. Regression equations for predicting performance in 
mosaic test - total rating of quality of design, Y' R , 
for different groups varying in size and homogeneity. 

(l)" Smallest primary groups, homogenous with respect 
to age-grade,, sex and location of schools 


Group 

1 . Gra d.e I, U rba'n, ma le 
_ t 2.’ Grade I, Urban, female 


3„ Grade I, Rural, male 


4 . GrPdie I'» Rura 1>,- female 


Regression -Equation s 

Y’ R = 2.25X 1 - 2.93X 2 + . 44 X 3 

- .OIX 4 + . 36 X 3 + . 17Xg 4* 
236.51 

Y' r = 2.49X 1 - 11.55X 2 + . 42 X 3 
+ .03X4 - I.87X3 + .22Xg 
+ 273.29 # 

Y' = 1.887, + 12.21X 2 - .20X 5 
+ . O.IX 4 - 1 * 15 X 3 + *07X 6 
•* 211.76 , ' 

yt = - 1.38X1 + 8.72% . 67 X 3 

, ■ + * 07 X 4 ,+ 3 .O 8 X 3 +'*40Xg 

+ 67.57''' 
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5- Grade II, Urban, male Y' R = 3.20X 1 - 4.44X 2 + , 47x 

(.00I 4 ) + .79Z + . 23x f ; 

223.71 6 ' 

6 . Grade II, Urban, fc-ma le Y' r = 1.01X 1 - . 28Xg + . 60 X 

(.02X 4 ) + 3.74X .35X C 

+ 221 .G 1 b 

7. Grade II,, Rural, male Y' R = 1.39X., + 5.27X 2 + ,21X + 

* 04X. + 1.8 4X + 16X \ 

272.99 b 

8 . Grade II, Rural, female Y' R = 2.971:, + 9-53X 2 + , 4ix + 

•07X 4 + 3.76X + . 2 5 X 3 

+ 309.29 

9. Grade V, Urban, male Y' R = 1.1 « 1 + 7.27X 2 + .26X + 

■°3X 4 + 1.62X_ + . l0X r + 

346. 37 5 6 

10 . Grade 7, Urban, female Y' R = - 1.37X j + 8 . 33 X 2 + . 5 u + 

.°4X 4 -* 1.04X- + .18X, + 3 

198.53 . b 

Y r R = - 1■14X 1 + 6;92X 2 - ,06X 3 

- - 01 X 4 - -27X 5 - . 03 Xg + 

339.64 

12. Grad 9 V, Peuiale, rur'.il Y' R = •30X 1 - 3.29X 2 + .26X 3 - 

• 03X + 1 .24X > .32X C + 

326.87 ' 5 

(2) Relatively lorgor group):, heterogenous with 
respect /to either sex or location, but homo¬ 
genous with respect to ■ ago—gr^ cl ■.. 

U p^ba i If Male+fenale » *’ u = 2.m i - 7.57X 2 + .40X 3 + 


11. G rci d e V, Ma le, ru ra 1 


2, Grade I, Male+female, 
rura 1 


■ 01 X 4 - . 63X 5 + . 18Xg + 
'257.63 

Y'p = ,82X 1 + 9.09X 2 + .09X 3 + 

* 04X 4 + .74X 5 + ,iix 6 + 
162.41 

^ ^ ® 1 , j Mo le^f 0 ma lg y 1 — = 2 , 2 IX ^ ifiY + aqy 

Urban R ,<;kA l “■ 3*1°X 2 + *4yx 3 - 

• ^ .02X 4 + 2.00X 5 + ,01Xg + 

234.76 

IIs Mole+feDal G. T’ e = .2« 1 + 7.25X 2 + .10X 3 + 

. 02 X 4 - 2.26X 5 - ,10Xg + 
e „ 1 250.66 

Urban V> Ma . le+1 ^ 1 ^ *' H - .9« 1 - 3.21X 2 + .50, + 

: 5 


.04X4 - , 29 X 5 + .67Xg'+ 
249.70 


6 * rural Y ’ ' Ja Y» u = - .66X., + 5,18X 2 - .0U 3 


- *01X 4 - • 2IX + ,04-Xg 
+ 327.84 


^ * a* 



7. 

Gra d e 
ma le 

I, 

ITrbau+ru rr 1 , 

V 

-L 

! _ 
R ~ 

1.85X 1 

+ 3.67X 2 

+ . 21 X 3 

+ 








( .00X 4 ) 

- -+3X 

+ .08X C 

+ 








219.05 

J 

0 



8 . 

Gra de 

I, 

T J rbo n+rura 1. 

Y 

i , 

* 88 :^ J 






female 



Tl = 

i. 65 X 2 1 

4 i33X 3 -t 

1 


9. 

Gra de 
ma le 

II 

, Urban+rura 1, 

Y 

f — 

R 

.02X 4 + 

1.62X. ■ 
1 

. .95X 5 + 

► 5.35X 2 

•28X. + 

6 

+ .31X 3 

209 

+ 

.26 

10 . 






.oix 4 - 

.63X 5 + 

. 10X C + 

201 

. 61 

Gra de 
feme le 

II 

, Urban+rura 1 , 

Y 

F ’ _ 

Pi ~ 

1.31X 1 - 

- 1.15X 2 

♦ . 42 x 3 

— 



■ 





• 02 X 4 + 

2,44X_ - 

n 

.3IX.- + 









251.69 

✓ 

D 



11 . 

Gra de 
ma le 

V, 

■Urban+rura 1, 

Y' 

R = 

•37X 1 + 

4.62X 2 + 

■ . 21 X 3 + 



12 . 






.02X 4 - 

•55X 5 + 

,02Xg + 

270 

.32 

Gra de 
feme le 

V, 

Urban+rura I, 

Y 1 

H = 

- .42X 1 

+ 4\65X 2 

+ .32X 3 

+ 








.oix 4 + 

.74X 5 + . 

.28X 6 + 

250 

.45 


(3) Largest groups, heterogenous with respect to 
sex and locations and homogenous with respect 
only to age-grade. 


1 . 


Grade I, Ma le+fetna le, 
urban+rura 1 


2. Gra d e II, Ma le+f e.ma le, 
urban+rura 1 


3. Grade Ma le+fcma le, 
urban+rura 1 


Y' H = 1.56X 1 + 1.60X 2 + .22X 3 + 
.01X 4 + .12X 5 + .13X 6 + 

219.82 

Y' r = 1.51^ + 2.99X 2 + .31X 5 - 

, (.OQX 4 ) + . 54-Xfj - . 07 Xg + 

224.73 

Y 1 R • = .19X 1 + 4.22X 2 + ,24X 3 + 

,02X 4 - . 12X 5 ,+ . 07Xg ■+ 266.23 


It tnby be pointed out here, that in those cases where the 
b-weight is very small, with no significant figure at the 
second place of decimal, the product of the b-coefficient 


and the respective variable has been shown in parenthesis, 
indicating that this particular variable's contribution in 
determining the estimated Y Score is so negligible that their 
variable may be as well eliminated from the regression equa¬ 
tion . 


A close examination of the 81 multivariate regres¬ 
sion equation shows that social maturity, variable number 4, 
is a poor predictor, and in several equations its contribu¬ 
tion in determining the predicted criterion score is negli¬ 
gible. 'Sociometric status index' is also a poor predic¬ 
tor, but never as poor as 'social maturity'. Moral rela¬ 
tivism corss next, and intelligence quotient is still a bet¬ 
ter prC'if cbor. Of course both Lin.£>ES and Id.nS.iC are good 
predictors. from a practical point of view, it will be 
best to us.j only three predictors - IdnSSS, LinSEC, and IQ. 
If a foultii predictor is to be used, then moral, relativism 



Eir.y be user!. It till be vneteful to administer the aociomet 
ric teat to the entire ole as .Inst to know ihc so c io metric 
statua index of the- few subject for which prediction in one 
or more criterion scores is being souyi-t. likewise, social 
maturity is of w.ory. little value. 

Jntil cross validation h boon done on a fresh san^ 
plo, it will: not do +o .-cko rcco^ondation which set of multi, 
variate regression equation should be used. In fact, the 
magnitude- or! orjor in prediction by using different equations, 
for predicting tho sane criterion, nay be determined to find 5 
out which equation is best, at what age-grade level. The 

aquation that loads to the least error should naturally be 
chosen. 


:*ultU.irinto prediction is one of the most powerful 
of arms in the statistician's armoury! it mokes use .of all 
information that is available for predicting scores in a cri¬ 
terion m Mch s way that prediction by any other method will 
load to cvs-i greater srror, «b a deviation from tho actual. 

In forming the multi’brio t: regression equation, error varian¬ 
ce is also capitalized upon. But, by crons validation, this 
aspect oon be improved also. Tho nbwe . ultiv.rinta regres¬ 
sion analysis has show that for tho 1*) to of tho Varanasi 

Centre, .this approach for predicting performance is a justif- 
lablo and viable method. 



Cha pt er 1 9 


r Crit i. ta l _4l!Lraiaa 1 o.f the F inding s: S ome Q uestions and_jfl 

' Few S ug g estion s 


It is customary in. studies of this type, specially 
in the fields of psychology and education, to have a separate 

i 

discussion, of the results. itiong with the presentation of 
the findings, from Chapter 10 onwards, a certain amount of 
dis cuos'i on about the implication of the findings of the study 
has also been included - mainly for twc reasons. One wag the 
appropriateness of the occasion requiring immediate comment 
upon some interesting findings. belaying of such comments 
for a later chapter would have entailed loss of immediate pers¬ 
pective, and relevances of the context, besides entailing cur¬ 
tailment-in the economy of presentation of, the arguments them¬ 
selves. Secondly, in a report as bulky as this, defining the 
discussions of the implications of the findings would be a clum¬ 
sy and inefficient way of doing the right thing. So presen¬ 
tation of the main findings has been interspersed with some 
discussions of their implication also, on many occasions. 

However, having come thus fair, the need for an over¬ 
all appraisa.l of the findings, In which a more total view could 
be taken, still remains. This will be attempted in this chap¬ 
ter, only briefly, because, going into any detail may result 
in repetition -:nd duplies tion of what has already been writ¬ 
ten earlier, and this has to be avoided. 

Im^a ct u I g’ amlly Ba ckg round a nd Qua li t y o f .^Sph poling , - 

If we recall some of the'specific hypotheses that'have 
been formulated in Chapter ^4, it will be seen that most.of them 
have been sustained, -of course, within the limits of sampling 
fluctuations that were inevitable in the study design itself. 


In the scheme of analysis that we have ■ followed in 
his study, what is called 'between group' differences between 
chools, have hot heeh taken into' consideration-in ah exhaus- 
:l,e and extensive fashion. Two typos of differences lotion 
ichools have been taken into considerstion quite systematical- 
Ly; these are location of the school In nrhan 
ma excellence of school in terms of teSoher q.ua 1 ■ 

teacher-pupil ratio, aaa school facilities and equ S ' . 

te have founa but two iflta f eS -^ S Jg^ov 1/thoi^coulter 'rural ' 
can' ha v e a slight but persis e school subjects, and. 

school coun-texsartsi; in a chi ev me systematic difference- 

even in mosaic test performance. of.psyiplsgico!'. 

seen in-re as a trend, even . . ^ ,\\ | 
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variables which are traditionally considered to be influenced 
but only slightly by home or the school, like intellectual f un 
ctioning level, social development, moral development and ^ 
social acceptance. i/hc t has been called LinSSC in this st 
which is e j composite measure for fxcellcnco of schooling, has^ 
been found to be related to performance in school subjects 
and also with the qualitative level of the mosaic designs 
created by the same group of children. 


Certain relations between such factors as size of the 
school, or itB type of management with the performance in 
school subjects have been noted, but here whatever effect may 
actually be there have been found to be somewhat marked by the 
two more imjiortant contributory factors, viz. urban-rural 
.dichotomy of location, and quality of schooling (as measured 
by the composite linSEC scale). But, what needs to be reali¬ 
sed here is the fact, that even after schools have been cate¬ 
gorized.in terms-of rural-urban location, and trichotomized in 
terms of gocd^av erage-poor in terms of quality of schooling 
(measured by the composite IinSEC scale)., certain variations 
Jigg- ng the scho c l a theta se lv es . which the present 
statistical analysis has net taken into account, since children 
■of all schools belonging to particular combination of these 
factor's' alone (location and LinSEC categories) have been con¬ 
sidered as a group, and children in tliooo schools have been 
lumped together. A finer, more precise, analysis should 
first establish-that there does n..t exist any significant 
between group main effect. Within each cell consisting of 
schools belonging to each of the combination of location 
rural or urban) and IdnSEC category (good, av-erage or poor), 
is negligible. If this main effect is found to be .large, 
this might have been responsible for some of the erratic 
jumps in group means in certain variables. 


Having disposed off this point - about inherent 
variability within the set of schools sampled in the study, 
the overwhelming fa.ct remains, that both location of schools, 
nd^ their quality do have considerable impact upon the child¬ 
ren s school performance as well as their psychological func¬ 
tioning, though to a lesser extent. She importance of caution 
n interpreting such obvious - too obvious * findings need not 
e overemphasized. i?or example, how much of the superiority 

o the urban school children over the rural school children' 
due to cultural factors related to location, - and how much'’ 

ue to the f-»ci^ fhat, in the rural group of sixteen schools# . 
there, were mr *'**^ j ' 1,0 ■ ■ - «* 
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urban, sami'le of 15 schoc;Is? The many instances of a signi¬ 
ficant location x school excellence interaction in th'e analysis 
of variance findings, presented 'in Chapter 17, may be recalled: 
a loaded result, following from the inevitability of the ob¬ 
jective quality cf the situation - rural schools, by and large, 
are traditionally no match to urban schools, despite certain' 
advantages enjoyed by them in terms of space, surrounding etc. 
There is nothing like a 'good* school,in the rural area, which 
can be a match to the 'good* school in the urban area,' These 
are predicated by so cia 1-cu ltura 1-e co no mi c conditions of the 
society, and will find expression in the education imparted to 
children studying in them. The findings of the study have 
only confirmed a hard sociological reality known sinoe long. 


This, brings us to the second important confirmation 
provided by this study - the most important single factor con¬ 
tributing to the educa tiona 1 and cogni tive-perceptua 1 func¬ 
tioning of the school going child is the level of the stimu¬ 
lation provided by his home and family. All these indicators 
of what is known, as socio-economic status jointly account for 
the maximum amount of variance of the chiia r s performance in 
school subjects like Hindi and mathematics, as well as a ima¬ 


ginative-organizational task like the mosaic test. This is 
amply borne rut by the* fact that the zer~-order correlation 
of LinSES (which is equivalent to whatever is generally meas¬ 
ured by any standard scale measuring socio-economic status) 
with most other variables, especially the achievement tests, 
various measures derived from the mosaic designs, as well as 
the five intervening variables covering some basic social- 
psychological— personality dimensions, are generally positive 
and of substantial size. Not only this, there is additional 
supportive evidences of the importance of the IdnSES measure 
from the multiple regression analysis results also. Enough 


evidence has been adduced in-Chapter 18, about the fact that 
IdnSES is an infallibly good predictor for both the achieve¬ 
ment. tests, os well as the mosaic test ratings. !This. confir¬ 


mation of the signal importance of .IdnSES - which is a co®-* 
posite of the seven different separate socio-economic-status 
indicators, viz. education of father and of mother, occupa¬ 
tion of father and mother, inoome o’fthe family ^daste and 
religion, in predicting performance in.'two selected school 
subjects, and the mosaic test of -imaginetive production, on y 
subsuming adequate sampling, satisfactory tools, n VV ^ 
ris.te data nnn lysis methods. The contribution of the quali¬ 
tative level of schooling comes next to family background 


I 





factors, in renera 1, is a finding of no less importance, f rom 
a practical point of view. It ic clear that, given the socio 
economic background factors as a constant quantity, perfor¬ 
mance of the children can he Improved substantially by i mp _ 
roving the level of schooling, all students will stand to gain 
by it. It is almost a trile observation that the general 
socio-economic conditions the mosses can be improved only 
by a many-pronged and gigantic national effort. But a frac¬ 
tion of effort spent on improving the quality of schools will 
result in overall increase in the level of performance of the 
students - in the more important school subjects. 


At this stage, a few interesting points may be under¬ 
lined. It has been shown in great detail in Chapter 16, that 
while each cf the separate components of Id nSES correlate 
appreciably and generally positively with the achievement test 
ana mosaic design variables, the correlations for the rural 
groups tend to be lower than their urban counterparts; of 
course there are exceptions also. Again, the values of the 
zero-order correlations tend to dwindle in size, as we go from 
grade I through grade II to grade V. The decrease is not at 
all so evident in the correlation values of linSEC with the 
same variables - from lower age-grades to higher age-grades, 
but the same dwindling is seen in changing from urban groups 
to rural r*r m-s. What is the explanation for this peculiar 
decrease in correlation between IdnSES and lanSEC on one hand, 
and the achievement variables on the other? One thing is 
clear: the high correlations in lower age-grade groups, in 
the case of InnSEC variables, are not reduced in higher age- 
grade groups - showing that level of educational benefit de¬ 
rived by the children from the schooling, they are undergoing, 
is sustained in higher classes, while the influence of the 
home factors either taper off or may oven decrease with in¬ 
creasing maturity of the children. But the lowering of cor¬ 
relation values In rural groups compared to urban groups, 
both for family background factors and school facilities' fac¬ 
tors, is not easily^ explained. The only explanation that 
can be offered at a tentative level is this - the rural soc- 
iety $ zeroises a uniform! zing or equalizing or levelling in¬ 
fluence, which may be absent in the urban culture. In fact, 
urban environment may act in an opposite fashion - by tending 
to emphasize competition and disparity - this results in in¬ 
creasing variability within the group, with concomitant rise 
in the correlation between pairs of variables. That urban. , 


groups, both male and female, ; shpw greater variability, is My 
amply bourne gut by the,,va,lu.es of standard deviations that hav.^,. 
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be'eri re pc r te d for urban and rural groups in Chapters- 12 and 
13. It will be seen that by and large, urban distribution 
of most variables have greater standard deviations compared 
to their rural counterparts. The upshot is simply thus: 

Y/e are p' 'in c^riin,- up against sociological determinism! 
there in s<. rue thing in urban environmental conditions that 
tend to increase vn riability among the students; this influ¬ 
ence is somewhat, but definitely, less in the rural environ¬ 
ment. Or let ns put it this wayi rural environment does not 
produce so much of variability or individual differences, as 
urban environment tends to create. T .7hy it is so, will be 
beyond the purview of the terms of reference of this study. 


We have also noted that in general there is a ten¬ 
dency for inter-variable coefficients of all types of pairs, 
to be lower for females compared to those for ma ies. This 
phenomenon again can be traced to a curtailment of variability 
among females compared to the males, where this curtailment 
is absent. There may be ingredients in our culture, which 
tend to foster greater competitiveness among male students 
compared to female students. This might be so in co-educat- 
ional schools - where girls may tend, to be more submissive' 
than the boys, ,but what about purely girls schools - where, 

i* 

within the school competitiveness may be fostered with equal 
vigor as in cl nip arable boys schools. - 6 s pointed earlier, 
the influence of socio-environmenta 1 cultural factors iri in¬ 
creasing intra-group variability among urban children is 
related more to so cio 1 -eccnomi c and family factors, than-to 
quality of schooling. In fact, in rural areas, quality of 
schooling can compensate for the disadvantage of cultural 

’ , l ■ ' * 

impoverishments that the rural environment may entail. 


Differ entia 1 Dev elopme nt and Pe rformanc e : Pay oho/lo gical 

a nd Sduoa tion al Functions 

Defore we make an attempt at overall assessment of 
the differential developmental pattern - both in psychological 
functions and educational achievements, some comment may be 
in order on the adequacy of otherwise of the instruments used, 
and the measures devised therefrom. 


The pressing need for a comprehensive yet concise, 
well-standardized instrument for assessing socio-economic 
status still continues. We need an instrument which can be 
used both across rural and urban areas. Some sort of duf- 
forentiE 1 weighting of the components has to be evolved w o 
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■ would per,,!, treating a n householde, whether placed ln v 
or rural areas, as If belonging to the same continuum UIb8 “ 
need for such a research Instrument is very preselnn ' ^ 

heps a notional level project should be undertaken to aefT 
Buoh Ins broken ts suitable fcr homogenous regions of th J 
try. as instrument that has been used in the present -“l 
end the comiosite scale which has been derived from it /if* 
htnSES, has been found fcj be very eatisfaotcry. From’thl 
t ° f internal, structural properties of the oompouenta 
aeeme that the way the ecale has been devised ia qu i ta ’ 
Justifiable. However, the empirical validity of a oomnoait 
measure like linSHS has to be ascertained on a science 

basis, ln order that this scale in found acceptable for gen 
eral and research use. 8 

T , Similarly, the value of a composite scale like the 

InnSBC, for measuring the level of a school's educates! 
unctionlng, has been eetablished. However, there ie no 
any ng that the IdnSES measure, the way it has been devised 

oXr t0 ^ imFr<> ’' ed »»-t, it is based cl 

y ree oomponents, viz. teacher-pupil ratio, teacher 

some additional 0 ' 1 " 301,001 la ° llltleS a,ia ^uipmeut. Whether 
Some additional oompoueuta can be included in the compoeite 

scale has to be explored. Secondly, the relative weights to 

to h !Tt C Ga ° h ° f * e “"I® Bite school, have 

to be determined carefully. Suffice it to say, that such a 

ba taiftV 7 £ e:t ° ellenct ' “ f *• quolity of eohoole can 

present ** > & ^ ts that hove b een uaed la the , 

has slsoT f' IaEWy ’ thB e3£t0raaJ valll ’ity of the eosle 
also to be estahlished in a eoientifio manner. 

a'satisfacr 6 P ° IteUH Maze IeBt haa *een found to be quite 
ligeuoe 17 tlStrumen1: Ior “assuring mental age and intel- 

has added t °+ " The faC * ° f ltS beins 3 non-verbal test 
different 3 aerit. The distribution of IQ scores among 

ailLad Sr0UP V f 0hiUrel1 trying within narrow bands of 
alight w 13 ,U tS la ooaforlIllt y with expaotationa. The 
grade i °°“ al 8tent rtaa in the mean IQ valuea in the higher' 

trs on! 6 P i 8 “ ° U *° 0 " e j ° iatly ^-mined by two fae- 
trument itself 3 re loted to the ohara ote ri a ties of the ins- 
greater - Very B ” a11 ahlUren being at a relatively 

children °™ a *° 

Hty that a fraotirn sf +t 3 “f* ° f eeleotloni «*e possibi- ; , 

ted from reall y aul1 children are elimihatV' 

cannot be rules out ' ln S0h ° OlS ’ by the ttl »8 they reaoh gradaV. 
y 00 iti.ruraX eraas, a a d among chi MBgfifey 

-"•i-' ' l .' L 1 * y "''XWillEa&v'S 
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coming iron lower socia 1- econo rale levels, even in the city. 

The instrument for measuring moral development has 
also proved to be quite satisfactory, as well as interesting. 
It seems to have a measure of external validity, vouched by 
the systematic rise in average * moral relativism 1 , score, as 
we go from grade I to grade V. (See Table 12-16 for a summary 
of the group averages). The average for -grade I is 11.40, 
for grade II is 12.19, and for grade V is 14.74. Despite a 
slight but systematic difference between urban and rural 
averages - with the advantage going to the urbans, this sys¬ 
tematic difference related to development and maturity, is 
consistent in both urban and rural groups, separately also. 
Thus the averages for the three age-grades of the urban 
schools are 12.19, 12 . 25 , and 15.15 respectively, compared to 
10 . 52 , 12.13 and 14.22'for rural schools. 


'i/hy should the rural children as a group be some¬ 
what deficient compared to the urban group - even if the dif¬ 
ference is so slight? One reason may be related to compara¬ 
tive lack cf exposure of the rural children to experiences - 
theoretical or actual - of moral and immoral, ethical or un¬ 
ethical conduct, in their environment. The urban children’s 
environment, in this matter, might be more varied, and 
’enriched 1 . But this view is speculative in nature. A 
view is current which holds that the frequency of petty crimes, 
deviations, immoral and unethical acts, is higher in urban 
areas compared to the rural areas. The urban children being 
exposed to them, and their developing some discriminatory 
responses, is^logically tenable assumption. Alternatively, 
the Instrument may have been so framed as to contain Items 
with differential bias — some items favouring discriminatory 
response by urban children, and some by rural children, the 
other groups failing to respond discriminatorily. * A differ- 

ential item analysis among rural and urban groups will be 
quite in order to settle this issue. 


Social acceptance and popularity, as indexed by the 
weighted sociometric status index used in this study has also 
proved to be an interesting variable, but somewhat erratic in 
its behaviour from one group to' another. But a systematic 
functional relationship between sociometric status index and 
maturity cannot be disputed as the evidence provided by this 
study. In Table 12-20, the group averages of this measure 
have been provided. The dump of the average value of bo do¬ 
me trio status index, tom 2.73 in grade I to 4.55 ia grade 7, 
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among urban schools, and from 2 . 18 in grade I to 4.07 i n 
V, among rural schools, have to be noted. For the combined^ 
urban and rural schools, the jump da from 2.47 ± n grade j 

4.29 in grade V. Despite popularity or social acceptance ° 
being related to development and maturity, its relationship 
with achievement in educational subjects and the mosaic test 
is neither very strong, nor very systematic. The conclusion 
that appears to be reasonable is this: social acceptance as 
a psychological process is not able to influence the cognitive 
and'motor developments that are brought into play in the teste 
of achievement of school subjects or a performance type of 
projective test as the mosaic. At best it may create a psy¬ 
chological climate favourable for the motor functioning of 
the processes related to learning and performance subsumed 
in this study. Hence, the magnitude of shared variance is 
expected to be small, though definite, between social accep¬ 
tance and school achievement, and proficiency in imaginative 
tasks. 


The last instrument in this category, the one for 
measuring social maturity, has proved to be somewhat of a dis¬ 
appointment. Perusal of figures given in Tables 12-9, 12-10, 
12-11 will r t once show that the systematic variation that 1 b 
expected in the average values ,. *• 'social maturity' as one 
goes from grade I through grade II and grade V, ie largely 
absent. The differences between rural and urban groups, 
and between mole and female groups are also erratic and un¬ 
systematic, and small in magnitude. Correlations of this 
variable with all other variables have tended to be low, 
positive or negative, and varying unsystematically from group 
to group. For whatever reason it may be, this instrument 
has not behaved well, so far as this study is concerned. 

One reason for this may be speculated upon. Most of the 
instruments for measuring achievement, or performance, in the 
school subjects and other tests were required to be responded 
to by the subjeots themselves — be they very young kids of 
5%- years in grade I ^fairly mature boys and girls upto 11 


years age in grade V. But this instrument - for measuring 
social maturity - had to be filled up by knowledgeable teac¬ 
hers who were acquainted with the students to be assessed. 

The possibility of error caused by lack of knowledge, care¬ 
lessness, and response set, cannot be ruled out. This would 
result in lack of variance in the items checked against each, 
subject. It appears that this factor can be held- at best 
responsible in gpajt for the la ok'of- discrimina tory power °fft|| 
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this instrument. How this instrument can be made more pre¬ 
cise, has to be tackled at the psychometric level. The ade¬ 
quacy of the instruments for measuring achievement has already 
been commented upon and need not be repeated here. However, 
.it may. be moc. t to point out, that in the mathematics tests 
particularly, and the Hindi' tests in general, the difficulty 
level has been fixed in such a way, that the overall levels of 
performance by nest groups have tended to be low in an abso¬ 
lute sense - if the theoretically maximum, score for each test 
is taken into consideration. There has been considerable 
crowding of the scores at the lower ends - Sometimes there 
has been absence of even a tail, long or short - towards the 
positive ends of the distribution. 


Home and School Interaction 

1 ■ ' "" 1 ” -i ' - 1 1 11 r S 

t 

I\ complete understanding of the complexity of the 
processes determining the level of achievement of school chil¬ 
dren entails knowledge about the correspondence or its lack, 
between two sets of shaping factors, one emanating from the 
home-family-neighbourhood cluster, and'the other from the 
achoo L-tea cher-peer group cluster. Some of the factors 
operate in the. same direction, some are opposed to each* other, 
and some are independent of each other. It will be seen from 
findings reported in earlier chapters, and also in Chapter 18, 
that LinSES and LinSHC are generally appreciably correlated . 
one with the other. In the scheme of multivariate predict-, 
ions, usually the two best variables for predicting- the crite¬ 
rion variable, happens to be LinSES, and IdnSEC. Statistic- 
'g lly, this would have been ideal, for the purpose of accurate 
prediction of the 1 criterion, but for one snag - presence of 
an appreciable correlation between I'inSES ana LLnSEC themsel¬ 
ves. 7/hat does it mean, in non—sta tig tics 1 language?- It 
means simply this; children ffom poor or or more disadvantaged 
homes hove tended to flick In the academically poorer schools, 
and vice verse, that ie, children from better homes have ten¬ 
ded to crowd in the academically more advantaged schools, 
idd to this, the fact, that, in rUra 1 areas there are rein-, 
tively more poorer schools, than in urban areas. Joint 
working of these two factors would tend to eooentuete the^ 
urban-rural differential, and raise the cornelstion between 
IdnSES end IdnSEC on one hand, and the other psychologies 
- and academic variables on the other. ■ • "v 4 i - 

" 1 st UB go back to Table 10-4.note the* as. ' 
the urban Schools, there is'one school with a IdnSEC score o 




4, 5 schools with XinSEC score of 6, 3, with a XinSEC score of 
6, 3 with XinSEC score of 7, 2 with IdnSEC score of 8, an^ ° 

1 with Llno.'iC score of 9- ,/hs t about rural schools? There 
are 2 schools with XinSEC score j£ 3, 4 with XinSEC score of 
4, 7 with XinSEC score cf 5, 2 with XinSEC score of 6, and 1 
with XinSEC score of 7. There is no s ch ool in th e mrrn arco 

j cr_9. A go i n, let us turn to lable 

11-31. We note tha t a t least 20$ of the students of the 
urban samile have XinSES score from 29 to 42 - and what ia 
far more significant — it is these 20$ of the students belon¬ 
ging to the upper rungs of the socio-economio ladder, who are 
enrolled in these better type of schools. On the other hana, 
in the rural schools, none of the Btudents had XinSES scores 
exceeding 28. In fact, 45-4?! of the rural school students 
had IdnSES scores ranging between 2 to 19 only. The differ¬ 
ential weighting that inevitably occurs in favor of about 20$ 
of the urban sample of children cannot thus be denied. There 
were actually 3 schoola with XinSEC scores of 8 and 9, in 
which were enrolled exactly 11.6$ of the total sample - a 11 
of whGm belonged to the urban category. Then there were 3 
schools in the urban set, and e single school in the rural set, 
in which were enrolled 12,9$. of the entire sample. Thus 
about 1/4 n this 12,9$, that in rbout 3j-$ of rural students 
who had similar type of educational advantage comparable to 
the advantaged section of the urban students. It turns out 

that approximately 22$ of the urban children as co.mpared to 
about of the rural children had the advantage of good 
schooling". And we have seen that enrolment in the better 
types of schools tends to be monopolised by children from the 
more affluent section of the urban community. Thus, some 
of the rural-urban differential is Been to be compounded by 
deepseated social-economic factors, which are not directly 
related to the educational process or to psychological matur¬ 
ations 1 processes. We then may conclude that one of the 
major findings of this study is the confirmation, of the 
mechanism of the socio-economic determinism of the differen¬ 
ces thd t tend to become apparent among school children, even 
if they start with equivalent genetic equipment. 

Contributory_go le of Interv enin g Variables 

The multivariate regression analysis of data for ■ 
predicting scores in 3 variables, via. achievement in Hindi* 1 V 
achievement in mathematics, and Hating of the subjective'. * ‘4:;\ 
attributes of mosaic design has provided two findings, of ogn-.,; 
siderable - itaproyf men t ** ^ Ohs iW tha t* knowledge of the 






economic: status level, and of the rating of the school in 
terms of its academic excellence, will make for fairly ac¬ 
curate prediction of scores in criterion variables, that 
simi'lar groups of children are likely to make. Comparati¬ 
vely higher values of II in the smaller, homogenous groups 
should be taken with the proverbial pinch of statistical salt 
- because, as is well known the computation of the R values 
capitalizes uron the error variance among predictors, which 
are likely to shrink during replications. The R values for 
larger, heterogenous groups are comparatively smaller, but 
have the advantage of limited shrinkage during replication 
on similar groups. In the big large groups of the same age- 
grade, the R value are around .500, which means about 25$ of 
the criterion variance can be predicted from the judicious 
use of the knowledge of the group’s'scores obtained in the 
predictor variables. 


The next important .point is that if additional 
predictor variables are used, such as intelligence, social 
mobility etc. etc., there is expected to be further gain in 
the accuracy of prediction of the criterion score... The 
extent of this gain varies, depending upon the type of group 
used, and the criterion,which-is being predicted. The gain 
will be much greater for Hindi and mathematics, compared to ' 
the rating of the mosaic design, The crucial question is 
this • \\ha t is the cost or investment required for obtaining 
best results from administration of 1, 2, 5 or 4 predictor 
variables'! -And how that cost compare with the social gain, 
accrued from the increase of accuracy of accounting for say, 
an 'Additions 1 10$ of the predicted variance of the criterion? 
I\ ready made answer cannot be given at once, but some indi¬ 
cation can be provided, all the same. 


',7e have seen that 'social maturity' has proved of 
little worth for predicting the criterion - very clearly 
demonstrated by its zero weights in a number of regression 
equations. So we are well advised to 'drop it from our re¬ 
pertoire of predictor tests.' The sociometric testis also 
of limited value, Another point which disfavors its use. is 
the fact that this test requires its administration upon the 
entire class, and naturally scoring of the obtained test 
results becomes a cumbersome process. The concomitant gain 
frojoa. using the result of'this test can hardly offset the in¬ 
vestment in time and trouble for obtaining' the test results. 


So, we are left with- 2 , additional predictor varia- 
qq - intelligence test, and moral development. *■ ■ Mti&l 
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sdministra iion of these tv/o tests, even though the first on. 
is individually administered, does hot require much time. 
Their scoring is also simple and not time consuming, s 0 
the four p-edictor variables that are advisable to be used 
are IdnSES, IdnSEC, IQ from the Porteus maze test, and the 
Moral Relativism scale, Depending u-pon the group upon whidi 
it is used, we can expect rn accuracy of around 30-40^ if not 
more of accounted variance of 'he criterion variable. The 
great advantage of the use of the multijle regression equa¬ 
tion lies in the fact' that the predictor tests need be used 
only on those selected subjects whose future performance 
we are interested to predict. Thin is one of the advanta¬ 
ges of the development of multiple regression equation. 


'/e have already commented upon the fact that use of 
additional predictor variables, over and above the two basic 
predictor variables, viz. IdnSES and IdnSEC, would always 
result In gain in accuracy of prediction of the criterion 
variable scores. The scientific implication of this find¬ 
ing is clear - the additional gain in accounted variance is 
traceable to the operation of the intervening variables - 
intelligence, moral functioning etc. The conclusion Is 
inescapable that i\r obtaining additional insight into the 
psycho-L hiUi ti.r.-i 1 /rwesucr: C development, it is necessary 
to invoke knowledge *• j‘ the working of the psychological and 
sociological intervening variables. Tu leave them out, 
will amount tc ignorin'* some important and valuable knowledge 
which is not scientifically tenable* Therefore, the throw¬ 
ing in of the study of the 4 additional variables as belong¬ 
ing to the intervening category, j.n the design of the present 
investigation, seems to have been fully Justified. 

,^!l£§.iions an d_A_Pe v.' Sugges tions 


In a massive report of study such as this, the 
number of questions that are raised, f 0 V which no obvious 
answers are evident, is quite large. For some of these 
questions, most probably the answers are present, concealed 
in varying degrees of obscurity and uncertainty, due to com¬ 
plicated nature of the inter-relationships' among variables, 
and fluctuating trends in group measures. To tease out 
answers all such questions will entail speculation, 'so it is 
better avoided. But there are some questions belonging,fa 
a different genre. Th-'ese are the questions that have'sudh — 
scientific implies tion, + tha t answers to them shou Id better. 
sought through further research and additional data analysi^ ^p 
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let us indicate some of these questions, in a highly selec¬ 
tive manner, 

V 

r ^ f ‘ value of the various multiple regression equa¬ 
tions devcIt ; ed in this study con i.e established when these 
are croos-va lido ted on a new sample. During that time, or 
separately, this question can, be asked - how Well do these 
multiple regression equations predict actual school perfor¬ 
mance in Hindi and mathematics? The actual marks obtained 
by the subjects included in the sample in the public exami¬ 
nation held at the end of grade V, and of the regular school 
examinations obtained at the last terminal, annual examina¬ 
tion, can bo utilized for this purpose. The scores in Hindi 
and mathematics predicted by using the regression equations, 
can be correlated with the marks in the same subjects refer¬ 
red to above. This is not the same thing as croso-va'lida t- 
ion proper - but is an indirect method of cross-validation 
all right. 

2. .Another important question is related to the deter¬ 
mination of the intervening or mediating character of the 
four psychological va riab les -included in this study. Do 
these variables function as truly Intervening variables, or 
they also function as independent variables? The results' 

of the 2 -predictor and 6 -predictor multiple regressions seem 
to point to the tenability of the assumption that these 'psy¬ 
chological variables act as intervening variable in fact, but 
the evidence is indirect and is a function of the way that 
the-regression equations have been set up. Further research, 
which mostly involve reanalysis of the obtained data only, 
can b$ undertaken to pinpoint this question. Such models 
of statistical analysis as, ’critical path analysis' may per¬ 
haps be invb'kb'd for^ finding evidence about the true nature 
of the psychological variables. 

3 . A related question can be formulated thus:, how far, 
or to what extent, do the family background factors ana 
school facilities factors jointly or separately influence in 
determining the level of intelligence, social maturity, moral 
development, and so cia 1 a cceptance? Appropriate regression 
equations can be developed, where each one of the four 
psychological variables becomes the criterion, to be predic¬ 
ted by the linear combination of the remaining variables. 

Some additional sophistication may be introduced,m this 
model by including the school subjects also as additional 
predictors. We are resorting to questioning in a reverse 
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fashion: "How well does the more successful student in the 
academic sense perform in on intelligence test? \Vna± level 
has he attained in sociol t.a turn.;/*; How popular is he? How 
well is his sense of morality developed?" Undoubtedly, there 
□ re many interesting educational questions - when education 
means development of -the total personality, over and above 
proficiency in school subjects. 

4* Due to limitations on resource and research effort 

that can be invested, two basic school subjects, viz. social 
studies and general science had been excluded from the pur¬ 
view of the present study. is future study may like to ex¬ 
tend it to include study of performance in these variables 
also. Its academic utility will be unquestioned. 

& natural and logical extension of the present 
study will be in terms of age coverage of the students. I\ 
study can be thought of covering the crncjol age of 11 to 16 
years and grades of 71 to X; it can V divided into two 
age-grade sectors also. 

Such studies as this always deal with precise, 
objective tests of the criterion variables, which have been 
reasonably standardized for mi- region at least. Whether 
a criterion variable test, standardized on one regional sam¬ 
ple, is equally good for another region, is still a resea re¬ 
liable subject. It is clear that, in a country as vast and 
as culturally and linguistically diverse as India, inter¬ 
regional nouns can be scientifl cs lly and operationally valid. 

Research effort towards that direction is well worth direc¬ 
ting. 


rj 

Passing or failing in public examinations or school 
examinations is not made the criterion variable to be predic¬ 
ted, in studies of this type, because of their very obvious 
defects and limits tions. Yet, life being as it is, such, 
examine, tion results are very much there, and are likely to 
be with us, for some more time. Future research effort- : may 
be invested towards predicting such "noisy" criterion vari¬ 
able scores - examination results cf great band with, con¬ 
taining a lot of error. Prediction of such,"wide band", 
noisy , criterion variables will pose additional challenges 
before the researcher, but the yea gars tie acealitlss of the 
educational program of the country demand that this challenge 
Should be met, by trying to evolve still more sophisticate!;; 
esigns of statistical analysis. 


-*■ 3t> 

- ssa 

i 
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■ifi not hoys reached that stags, then is can say, 
that ve have come to the end of our efforts, thich flare com- 
isocefl lore than § years ago, Knowledge grows out of se¬ 
ction of efforts hy many, to ihich this report is meant, 
hopefully, to he just one humble addition. r Je only hope 
"hat the stream of more and comprehensive and sophisticates 
research will grow in volume with the passage of time, 

HHI 


i 




Chapter 20 


Highlig hts of the Present Study 
Section X l ib out th e S tudy 

*'■’ Report cs massive out’ tailed as the present" one, 
in order to be optimally useful to the reader, should provide 
a quick overview of its highlights. This is presented here 
in the torn of o summary which will be highly selected in that 
here only the relatively more important aspects and findings 
of the study will be described^ 

1. I ntro du ct io n - Genesis of t he study 


■i'bout ten years back the ^C^RT had undertaken a 
notion-wide study entitled '"Developnenta1 Norms of Children : 

% to 54 years." Several Departments of Education and Depart¬ 
ments of Psychology of universities in a number of States col¬ 
laborated in this investigation, the major purpose of which 
was to develop some sort of norms of development of children 
of India belonging to this age group. This study was in the 
tradition of the celebrated developmental studies carried out 
by Arnold Gessell in U.S.i. in the forties. 

NCERT felt that it would be worthwhile to extend 
such a study of children of the age group 54 years to 'll years. 
This is the age when children go to study in primary school 
classes. Such collaborating centres were a pproa ched and 
agreed to carry out the study in their respective States. 

The co lie. bo rating centres are: Department of Psychology of 
Kerala, Ranchi and Osmania Universities; Department of .Appl¬ 
ied Psychology of Bombay University; Deportment of Postgrad¬ 
uate Education of the Bangalore University; Department of 
Psychology and Education of the Gandhisn Institute of Studies, _ 
Varanasi; and the Department of Educational Psychology and 
Psychological Foundations of Education of the ’ NCERT. The 
latter would be the co-ordinating center. MCERT provided 
the finance for the entire study. 


hi ft I n Emphasis - Aims of the Study , . 

is a result of a series of discussions among the 

[onorary Project Directors entrusted to carry cut *1- 
t «as agreed that the major ala of it sill hot D, so much as 
to evolve anything Uta national or provincial or *-l 
>f development of school-going children of 5% »-«* ” 

pears, os to investigate the ibpaot of hone and ” * 

ground factors, and academic and 1 

clsed by the schocl^pon theperformance °f 
development of the child. 
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the children in. two school subj-cts - r*onn 1 language, ana 
mathematics, occupied the focus of tb- investigation- It 
was decided to have a core sot of vevt. bias common to all 
CO Ilf bora tin- centres. This cornrrioed Cl) Fanily background 
factors of the child; (2) School facilities and equipment; 

(3) General intelligence of the child; (0 Performance of the 
child in standard tests of regional language and mathematics 
of the level that are usually taught in- school grades corres¬ 
ponding to the age range of the children sampled. 


Two other important decisions wei'a ■ (l) Ea ch col¬ 
laborating centre was encouraged to study additional variab¬ 
les besides the core variables, which wore deemed to throw 
light on the working of the developmental process, and which 
followed from the model, if any, adopted by that centre. 

(2) The study, for purposes of uniformity, and economizing on 
resources, would be confined to children of three distinct 
age-grade groups, viz. Grade 1 — 5& years to 63f years; Grade 
II _ 6& years to 7^ years; and Grade V - 9% to 11 years. 
Children of Grade III and IV and 7-V to % years of age were 
to be excluded from the purview of the study. 


The population from which the sample of children 
would be drawn was left to be decided by the centres. It 
was further decided that there should he « pilot, study con¬ 
ducted by ea ch centre on a sample a f 5 f) , and the final study 
should be conducted on e sample, not b low 500 In size. 
Instruments evolved and standardized by di feront centres 
could be used by other centres, thereby ensuring sharing of 
varying areas of common ground by two or more centres toget¬ 
her. Periodic meetings and consultation among Honorary 
Directors of projects of different centres helped in the 
emergence of certain amount of uniformity of approach and 
adherence to an agreed phasing of the conduct of the studies 


B asic Mode l of the Varana si Centre Study 

t In the study designed at the Vb re.nasi Centre, the 

variables were divided into three major classes, in accord^n 
ce with a model of psychological— social-eduostional develop 
ment of processes that are generally assumed to take pi* 109 
within the typical primary school going children in this V s 
of the country. In the first category we hove two sets o 
major independent variables. r Ene first comprises farai y 
background ic ctor3, and the s"cond co-'prises schooling 
tors. In the present model, theBe two clusters of=ihd«P s 
aent factors ,** one: ox&g&j&ating from the home from whio^ 




child cornea arid the other originating from the school where 
the child is studying, ore assumed to be acting upon the sec¬ 
ond category of variables, called the 'intervening 1 , variables- 
These, in turn, ore supposed to mediate between the indepen¬ 
dent variables on one hand, and the- 'dependent' or outcome 
variables on the other. In the'present study four fundamen¬ 
tal variables have been shown to be included among the 
'intervening' variables! Intelligence, social maturity, moral 
development, and social acceptance. The present study inves¬ 
tigates on interaction between the home and school influences 
and the cognitive and social ran tura tiona 1 developmental proc¬ 
esses to determine the level of performance of the child in 
various cognitive functions that are measured by the school 
subjects, like language and mathematics. These latter sub¬ 
jects are actually taught in the s’chdol in which the children 
are studying. Their level of performance 1b seen to be a 
joint function of two sets of influences - one emanating from 
his home and school, and another emanating from processes 
within the children - which ore natural maturational and soc¬ 
ial developmental in nature. 


The Varanasi Center opted for including a special 
test for measuring the level of'development attained by chil¬ 
dren in perceptuo 1-orgsnisotxon- ability. The .aim_.i8 to find 
out to what extent growth and development undergone by the 
child is' reflected in the way he iS-able to organise material 
by reacting .perceptually to their stimulus qualities, to 
fabricate an. outcome conforming to certain functions of cog— 
■nition, imagination, and aesthetic satisfaction. The tool 
used for measuring this function was the Indian Adaptation 
of the LowenfeId Mosaic Test. . . 

The child comes to the school with certain basic 
equipments and skills, some of which are functional; and some 
are potential. The variety of influences impinging uj?°h 
him fell into three broad groups: 


(l) Those originating from—-the natural processes 
of growth and maturity, 

1 ( 2 ) Those related to his home and .family ^environ¬ 

ment ; 

(3) Those which emanate from the academic and 
so owl functioning of trie school of «Hich he is >'nW. 

The general objective o/f the' »tuCy 
the nature of the interior between these **••*■»?* 
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'closses of influences in dotermini n j the locus of development 
of the 'child with regard to functioning of his intellectual- 
’-'cognitive' and so cio 1-emotions 1 processes. 

In the light of the cbov „ r. in, the following Basic 
Model has been conceptualised for providing n framework for 
the present study. 


Lev ell --- 

Independent Genetic Equipment 

variables 


Homo & family Ecological Environments 1- 
environr.icn to 1 • fa ctors of organizational- 
factors Neighbour- academic f a c- 

hood tors of school 


Level II 

Intervening --- 

variables Cognitive Social Social Emergent 
function- M’.tur- 1 c cc * ■ ^-ral 
ing ity tsnee -'.lues 

and 

skills 


Level III 

Dependent ---- 

variablea languago Mr: tlj •:me ti ca 1 Perceptuh 1- 

s kills skills organizing 

skills 


In the boxes of each of the three levels, variab¬ 
les have been placed on n selective basis: there are many 
variables which could have been included. Global coverage 
commensurate with economy of effort and limi ta tic n of resour¬ 
ces determined the selection of the variables to be studied. 
Thus pa rent-chi Id inter-a ctiona 1 variables have 'b^en exc¬ 
luded from the purview of the study. The basic model of 
the study shows that, apart from the processes which are 
vertically oriented, from the I through the II to the IH 
level variables,- we can also horizontally study the inter¬ 
action within a set of variables at each of the three levels. 
Thus, considerable Insight may p ccrue '.bout horizontal} 
wilpilh'lev el-inters ctiona 1 processes, as well as vertleal,^ fi ^J 
















®ig uni verso fur this study consisted 
of schoo l-guing childrer of the entire district of Varanasi, 
who belonged to three ago-ranges, viz. % to 6£ years, 6fr to 
'Pi y'-’-rr end 9% years to 11 years, ■ and• were .studying in 
Gradvu I, II and V, respectively. ^ combination of quota 
sampling and probability sampling was used to draw the sample 
'from the. universe, for this study. 

In the first stage, 15 schoo Is' from the Oity Cor¬ 
poration area of Varanasi, and 16 schools from the rural area 
of the entire district of Varanasi were selected, by using 
representative proportionate random sampling technique, where 
the following factors were taken into consideration: 

(1) Size of school 

(2) Boys school and girls school 

(3) Government, aided and private management. 


Bropi each of the schools so sampled, the subject 
sample was^'drawn from grades I, II and V, following one cri. 
terion: in grade I, selection of the subj-ect was confined 
to only, those students whose ages fell within the-range of 
5% to 6% years; in Grade II between,. .64 to 74 ^oSrs, and in 
Gre de V between 94 to 11 years. But actual selection was 
strictly on a random basis. In -this way, about 20 to 25 
students were selected from the 3 grades together from each 
of the 15 sample schools of the urban a'rea and 16 samp'le 
schools of the rural area. The sample size" at the begin¬ 
ning was 6ECT; there was considerable sample attenuation dur¬ 
ing the investigation phased out over an entire school year, 
but a final subject sample of 3P1 .urban school subjects and 
302 rural subjects could be retained-in tact for which all 
test data were available. 

Ins t rumen ts for this ~Study ■ The instruments used 

for this study were fashioned in order to obtain information 
along those variables that went to the formulation of "the 
research design, as is made clear from the following list. 


(1) Information about sex andage were obtained from 
school record s; 

(2) A special so cio - Rconogiic-sts tus s ohe dule was used to 

elicit information about parents* education, occupa- 
ticti, income, rdligibi ana caste,..an* some (jdaitionsl 
items about the family's material, non-materia.1 ana 
human resources. ' 

( 3 ) A b peels 1 school ?aclli- tiesjsiaaiaa » as . aae f , • 
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gather information about tract.r qualification, teasher- 
pupil ratio anfl Behool equipment, 

U1 « Moral Reletivism_scalc. which ns it throe porta, ws 
u8oa f0 ; eliciting inform tion -’out coral development 
of the subject, in terms of social reaction, moral prot- 
lems, and offence evaluation. 

(n't i, sociometric test specially suited for smell children 
, s r:;;alcT;etimetin S . popularity or. social acceptance 
of the subject by his cm p'ear group; 

(6) A .octal maturity sca le #= “ serl to rltu1 ou * 1118 18,5,1 
Ottcinea by the subject in social functions; 

(7) The Porteue_Mo.se test woe used for finding the mental 
age and~intelligence quotient of the subjects; 

(0) 4 epecially prepared achievem£at_test in Hindi was used 
for measuring proficiency in this subject; 

(9) likewise a specially prepared aohie»ement_test_in_Mathe- 
matics was used for measuring proficiency in mathematics, 

(10) The Ind^n_AdS.2tSJie.a-2.£-^—’saicjrest was 
used for estimating the level of perceptual-organiz ng 

ability of the subjects. 

It Will be seen that witl. the exception of the 
school records, there ere nine de finite instants that were 
used in this study, in which 2 wore uoont for tapping indapen- 
dent voriahles, + for intervening variables, and three depen 
dent variables - not counting the subporte or sections in 
each of these 9 instruments. 

Procedur e. The administration of the tests was 
done in 4 phases - which hod some overlsp.- 

(1) In the first round, which was started in 
August, lasted upto end of October 1972, th ®. ^° 11 ^® h aula , 
were used; (i) school facilities schedule, (n) SE& a 
(iii) Porteus maze tests, (iv) Ionian Adaptation of the 
lowenfeld Mosaic Test, and (v) Social Maturity scale. 

(2) In the secound round, starting in January > ^ 

and lasting for about 4-5 months, the remaining 4 tes 
need - (i) Sociometric test, (ii) Moral Bala-tiviam test,^ 
(iii) Hindi i»chievement test and (iv) Mathematics * , 

.test. 

(3) In .tie third round,' huibru the closing of * 
school session in May, 1973, attempts were made to 
&&Mwe*t«eh 'WOP* *»’ hafl' b,?sn ,present .*» 





the first round testing, bat absent at the, time of the second 
round. 

( ;) i fourth and lact round'had tp be resorted to 
in July-*’'* -ust 1973, to crtdi those stragglers - who had 
missed one or more tasks - for one reason or another - either 
during the first round or second round. Only with the help 
of the third and fourth round visits to schoolsthe sample 
size could be raised to 301 from the urban schools and 302 
from the rural schools* 

Data Processing. The data so collected ware pro¬ 
perly scaled, 7nd ehejked, aad thee tabulated op Meter 
sheets. These were thee transferred to tables for punching 
on IBM cards, by using a system of comprehensive codes deve¬ 
loped for the same. The punched cards were carefully chec¬ 
ked and verified. These were next sent to the Computer , 
Center of PBO at Few Delhi for statistical analysis. 

Bie etatistical analysis was divided into six sec¬ 
tions:- (a) Descriptive statistics for various types of 
groups - for all variables belonging to the independent cate¬ 
gory: M Mean and S.D.'e of all the intervening and depen¬ 
dent variables: C o) Intar-rela tionship between the ttree 

categories of variables: (rt Significance cf ai«erences 
between different types of group means, for al typ 
variables; (e) Multivariate regression equation, for predic- 

- —, no lK1 Hindi Mathematics and Mosaic Test, 

ting performance in ttinai, 

i 4.1^ nvm 1 h used in the stud£. 

Mofp Information ahou t_the_i.-- 

I. Sch ool Informati on anjJhcjJltaeBjamiaat' ^ 

Hindi version of this instrument, called Prath aikS » 
hanon men upalabdha Shikshan Samagri Tatha anya eubxdheon 
T21T, was divided into the following sections: ■ ■ 


(i) 

Cii) 


GeneraX_4tt f oriatina 1 t .the »*col. Ute location. 

name etc. 

Check list Of facilities and equipments available 

under , . ■ 

U) Educational Equipments of the 
hi Questional aids and equipments available 

(b) to thf teacher for use.- ; .. 

, N , „4+ips ahd ,spu cc,, fsci.lities' v ■*'*.**$ - 

(d) *>’ extra-currionJer'^tivities. 

(iii) Socle f°r ® b ' ta ^ 6 0tt ^^aSer^uaUfioe^W''. ' 
heels of overall level cf 

UO ..ttodauce ^ @ .res in. qlssoes to f , 
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ratio-. By using -this instruuent, it is possible to 
obtain precise information about the following variab 
les about the school, used for this study: 

Va riabl e Inform 1 .' 1 tion cr. tegories_uaed 

1, School Management Government and Local Bodies/Private " 

' aided/Private, unaided. 

2, Sex composition Boys/Girls/co-educa tiona 1 

3, School size Large/Medium/Small 

4, Shift system Single/Doublc 

5, Medium of InstructionMother Tongue (Hindi)/English 

6, Teacher Qua lifi ca tionPoor/'*versge/Good 

7, Teacher-Pupil Ratio Poor//>verago/Gc od 

8, Equipment and 

Facilities Poor/i*v erage/Good 

For much statistical analysis in this study, a 
composite scale, called Lin(ear) S(um of) E( duca tiona l) 
Category Bcores) LINSEC in short, wob developed, by linear¬ 
ly combining the last three categorical rating scale scores. 
The LINSEC scale had a range of 3 to 9. 

11* Personal and Family Background Schedule . This tool, 
which was specially developed at the Gandhian Institute of 
Studies, has two sections: general, qualitative information,, 
and specific, socio-economic status related information. 

In this second part precise information is gathered about 

(a) Father’s education 

(b) Mother’s education 

( c) Income of the family 

(d) Pa th e r ’ s o c cu pa ti o n 

(e) Mother's occupation 

(f) Caste. 


By giving numerical scores to the different cate¬ 
gories of possible responses to each of the six items listed 
above, a composite scale, called Lin(ear) s(um of) s(ocio)- 
cone iii o) S(tatus) (score), LINSES in short, was developed, 
which had a range from 6 to 45* Each subject thus got a 
unique LIFSES score, but his LINSEC score was shared by all. 
subjects drawn from his school. J 

. III. Spale for measuring soc ial Maturity . This 
sisting of' €5 items, covered the fo areas.^ 
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() S - If—direction j (b) Locomotion, ( c) Communication, '(d^Co- 
o jig ration, (?) Self-confidence, (f) Friendship, (g) Stress.' 
tolerance, and (h) Leadership. Items corresponded to typical 
bclr viours rind notions of school children varying in age frdm • 
3 to 1 r ye r 'rs, which could be scored by any teacher a equalled 
with the subject. The scale yields a social maturity age' ' 
score for each subject, 

, 11 *• 

11 nil - -^ 

IV. Moral Relativism Scale. Ihe finalized Hindi versioH-Vf 

— 1 —p— n ■” ’ V/ 

this scale, called "Na itik Vi ka s Parikshan 11 has three .sjib-^j 
scales, as follows i (a) social reactions (b) Moral problems, 
and ( c) offence evaluation. The 'social reaction' subse&le 
contains six items of the multi pie-choice type, one of’ the'; 
answers being correct. The 'moral problems' sub-test ha^.f:' 
also six similar items. She 'offence evaluation 1 su^-s^CJ-e 
O'-iitains 13 items, in, the form of paired comparisons, betwi^n 
7 types n£ offences, and kinds of punishments. 'Thejg'-tJSiSj?to 

indicate which of a pair cf offences is more serious-* .bnci>j . 
next, which of a pair of punishments is appropriate for,the 
more serious offence identified by the S. A tota 1 morb^l 
relativism' score is obtained by adding up the three sub'^'ca le 

' * r /T 

scores, which has a theoretical maximum of 27 points. , / 

V. Sociometric Test for measuring Bocial acceptance . A; sim¬ 
ple naor-so ciometri c test was developed which required, each 
member of the entire class or seotion to give the names of his 
three best friends, in order of preference from withlri!^.^ own 
class ur section. From the choices so given the numbers of 
first, second and third choices obtained by each of the..sub¬ 
jects included in the sample were found out. Next* by-.giving 
weights of 3, 2 and 1 for first. Second and third choied 1 res¬ 
pectively, •. weighted •sociometrio status index' score «Ss 

ce leu 1-". terl fc r ea ch sub j e ct, whi ch indi oa ted how popula r ; : ea ch 
subject is within his own peer group. > “ 

> ^ -*T \ 

‘/I. I Mazo Tea t tor measuri ng. mental age. andlI±S»-,y..mis 
is r - 11 knows ana standard non-verbal test for‘obtaicing 

nonkfl age and IQ of subjects varying in age iron 3 yda^.on- 
H o r a B . ""corresponding to each age group, there is a'$**, 
which increases in complexity with’age. The 'baeal agpis 
determined first, by finding at tho age the correaponai|^oaee 
to which is failed by tho S. Additional trials 
■ Bhich permits s to obtain * % alB: gi^^e ; . 

-he has faired ln_a maze o E an I • K .«n be dfifclSii by 
subject's 'mental age', from which, ni, . ^ 

driving it by hie chrofWlog*®!,} a ? 3 V 0 .. '■•.U.Jsifil&W ^ 
Cental age' and IQ's were computed ft* each 






VII. A chi ev em eat_t est lor Hindi * Corresponding to each of 

the three grades, I, XI and V, there were three separate achie¬ 
vement tests in Hindi, comprising following subscales: 

G rade I . YTfexd recognition - 30 items 

Sentence comprehension - 17 items 

Sentence - picture association - 12 items 

Each "of the items was of the multi pie-choi ce type. 


^rsde II. Sentence-picture-association. - same as in Grade I 
- 12 items. 

Head and Ho - IQ items 

Sentence completion - 20 items. 

A s in Grade I, the items were of the multiple-choi ce type. 


Gra de V. • , 

Synonyms — 40 items 

Antonyms — 30 items 

Re.ading comprehension - 6 passages. 

Here. too> all items were of the multiple-choice type. 

The theo rati ca lly ..maximum scores for the achievement tests in 
Hindi for the three grades are as follows: 

Grade 1-95 

Grade II — 38 . 

Gr’ado V -100 


VIII. Achievement' te 3 t in Ma the matics . like those for Hindi/ 
each of the three grades had a separate tost. The test for 
Grade I contained' 40 items, mostly on simple arithmetical 
o pera tions , ’ and a few on recognition c f geometrical figures, 
and matching of pictures of coin3 with articles of correspon¬ 
ding value. 

The, test for Grade II, contained 30 items, of invol¬ 
ving arithmetical operations, save one item, which required 
recognition of coins of differing values. 


The test for Grade V, had a few items on geometrical 
forms , 1 and definitions, on calendar time and reading of time 
by clock. The remaining items involved arithmetical opera¬ 
tions. Total number of Items was ,sa. A11 .items were of the 
multiple-choice type, in all the three tests. 


IX. Indian Adaptation of the Iow an feld M osaic Test * Biis 
teBt consisted in making some design chosen by the s by ar- 
. ranging, plastic pieces, a large number of which were ata^i^ 
able In- combinations of six colors and six shapes. Heim*** 
.hent- replicas 04 the designs, made by ©11 Ss were ot teiael* 
Objective features of the mosaic design, like time takesj^ 
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total number of pieces used, qutaber of sub-designs, end area JU 
covered by the design were all recorded. The qualitative 
feature of each design were rated by three sophisticated jud¬ 
ges with the help of a 15-item rating three-point rating Scale. 
The average of the ratings given by the three judges yes ob¬ 
tained for e&©h design. 


S ec t io n II ; The Samp le 


Ohara pte risties of the School sa mple . Fifteen 
schools from the urban area, and sixteen schools from the ru¬ 
ral area were so selected as to reflect the rural-urban base, 
sejc composition# size, and type of management inherent in the 
universe of all primery' schooIs of the district, numbering 
about 2000# The administrative characteristics of these 31 
sample schools are summarized below- 

, > Private 

(.a; There were tt government or local bodies managed, 1Raided, 

and three private# unaided primary schools from the urban area, 

compared to 15 government or local bodies managed, and one 

private unaided, gghool from the rural areas.- 


(b) i»mong the 15 urban schools, 2 were purely boys schools, 

4 were girls schools, and 9 were co-educs tional; among the 16 
rural schools, there was no purely boys school, compared to 
3 purely girls schools, and 13 coeducational schools. 


( c) In terms of size, there were five each of small, medium 
and large schools among the urban schools, compared to 10 small’, 
4 medium and two large schools among the rural ones. 

v 

(d) There was only one English medium school among the entire 
31 selected schools, which\was in the urban area; the remain¬ 
ing 30 schools were Hindi medium* 


te) Eleven schools in the urban area had. single shift compared 
to~ 4 which were double-shift; all sixteen schools in the rural 
area were single shift. Close examination of the ccmbinatlbn 
of the five administrative characteristics present in the 16 
urban schools and 15 rural schools revealed that thepe ware 
13 distinct combinations among them, though theoretically it 
was possible to have no less than 108 different combinations. 

The most popular combination was "governmeht/local body managed, 
coeducational, .small sized, Hindi fnediura, single shift* school, 

2 such schools among the urban sample, 8 among the rurgl sample, 
tte next popular type *s the • government/local body manage*, 
coeducational, medium sized, Hindi medium, single shift 
school, with 2 such schools from the urban area,.and one from 
the rural area.',’--further, there were 2 spools among the 


t-: 


*■ 
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urban area, which belonged-to t’e type, T 'rev eminent/local body 
managed, coeducational, 1- rge sized, Hindi medium, single 
shift* school. Thus It! ut of 51 selected schools belonged to 
the same type, varying only in size. *>raong each of the re¬ 
maining 10 types, there were either two or one schools - more 
in the urban sample than in the rur' 1, variability being in-' 
troduced due- to sex combin'- tion, size and management type. 
Certain variation was found among these 31 selected schools in 
terms of the level of a cademic-ins tru'etiona 1 excellence. In 
terms of the factor of 'teacher qualification', there were 
4 ’poor', 7 'average' and 4 'good' schools among the urban 
schools, compared to 3 'poor', 12 'average' and 1 'good' sch¬ 
ools among the rural schools, In terms of the factor of 
'teacher-pupi1 ratio*, there were 9 ’average' and 6 'good' 
schools among the urban schools, compared to 6 'poor', 10 
'average' schools among the rural schools,. In terms of 
'facilities and equipment', there were 1 6 'poor' schools, 6 
'average 1 schools, and 3 'good' schools among the urban sample, 
compared tc , 'l3 'poor', 1 'overs 'e* and 2 'poor' among the rural 
schools. If all the three factors are no blned, there were 
7 'poor' schools, (1 urban, 6 rural), compared'to 21 'average 
schools' (11 urban, 10 rural), and 3 '^ood 1 school (all urban), 
among the 31 schools selected. Thus, among the urban schools, 
there was a slight but definite re-pond era nee. of better scho¬ 
ols, compared to the rural schools. If-a score of 3 is given 

* 

for a factor in the 'good' category, 2 for the same factor in 
the 'average' category and 1 for the same factor in the 'poor* 
category, and the three factor scores are .combined, a total 
'school excellence 1 category score is obtained, for each 
school, which varies from a minimum of 3 to a maximum of. 9.._ 

The average 'school excellence' category score for the 15 ur¬ 
ban schools is found to be 6.2, compared to 4.75 for the 16 
rural schools. 


It will be interesting to find out what proportions 
of the entire student sample were placed under what level of 
schooling excellence. The following table rizes these facts* 


Qua lity of 
schoo Is 


Poor ■ 

I! 

Average 

II 

. " 

$ood 

ii 


School Excel- Ho, of 
• lance category schools 
S core 


Teta.i , 


3 

4 

5 

6 
7. 

8 

9p 


2 

5 

12 

5 

4 

2 

1 

31 


Per cent 


6,45 

16.13 


38.71 

16,13 

12.90 


F o . o f- 
pupi Is 


Per cent 
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It will be noted, that 1 25 pupils may be considered 
to have been placed under 'poor' schools, compared to 70 pupils 
placed under 'good' schools. That leaves 408 pupils (67.7$) 
who had been placed in 'average’ quality schools. That is 
roughly two thirds were in 'average' quality schools compared 
to about one-fifth being in 'poor' schools, and one-tenth in 
'good' quality schools. Naturally, these factors can be ex¬ 
pected to exercise differential impact on the academic achieve¬ 
ment of the pupils placed in such schools. 


Che rQ c t e ris ti cs of R es p endent Samp le . of S chool 
Children. Economic description of the entire sample of 301 
urban school children and 302 rural school children, in terms 
of the two sets of variables, intervening and dependent, .can 
be best achieved by making certain meaningfu’l combinations r 
among these variables. 

S ex distr i bu tion. .Among the 15 urban schools, ,, 
there were two purely, boys schools, 4 purely girls schools, 
and 9 coedu ca tiona 1 - at least in principle, -if not in prac¬ 
tice schools; , among the 16 rural schools, three were purely 
girls schools, and 13 were co-educr tiona 1 in practice. The 
number of boys end girls among these different types of scho¬ 
ols hove been shown below: 


Type of School 

\ 

Num¬ 

ber 

lio ca tion 

Number 
of boys 

No. of 
girls 

Tota 1 

Percen¬ 
tage of 
girls 

Purely Beys 

2 

Urban 

49 

0 

i 

49 

0.00 

* girls 

£? A .Jfrban t _ 

0 

. 69 

69 

100.00 

Coedu ca tiona 1 

9 

U rba n 

139 

44 

_1_83 

24.04 



Total *' 

- 188 

.113 

301 

37.54 

Purely Boys 

0 

Rura 1 

0 

0 

0 

0.00 

" Girls 

3 

Rura 1 

' D 

47 

47 

100.00 

Coedu cs tiona 1 

13 

Rural 

210 

45 

, 255 

17.65 



Tots 1 

210 

92' 

• 302 

30-46 


Grand 

Total 

398 

205 

603 

34 . 00- 


It will be seen, that slightly rose than .one-third 
of the entire sample consisted of girls. .About thirty nin 
per cent ol these girls in the urban area, .and about 
four per cent in tte rural aree, ware studying.in “educational 

6r predominantly boys school. 


There was a Iso 
tion of girls from grade 


a consistent .decrease in the propor- 

I (37.74$) through grade II (34 . 57 7 >) 
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to grade V (31.28$). 

fa mi ly Background o f the respo ndent sample. p or 
describing the family background of the respondent children, 
seven different variables have been used: father's education 
mother's education, father's occupation, mother's occupation, 
income, religion, and caste. The sample is described accor¬ 
ding to osch of these seven characteristics. 

Fa th erms e du er t ion . -About 1/3rd of the pa rents of 
all children sampled wer illiterate. In the urban sample, 
another 28$ had parents with -.ducation urto 'middle school pass 
level 1 as compared to 51$ in the rural sonple. .Again, in the 
urban sample, 40$ had pa rents with edue !,i:>n of 'high school 
pass' level and above, compared to only 18$ in the rural sample. 
Thus, it is clear that, father's education level-wise, the 
urban sample was definitely more advantaged compared to their 
rural counterpart. 


Mother's education . The picture is a little more 
extreme, with regard to the distribution of the level of mot- , 
her'a education of children from urban and rural schools. 

Sixty nine per cent of children of the urban schools, fompared 
to 88 $ or tb ■ name in rural srN;uls had illiterate mo.therB. 
.Again, 19$ of the urban children, compared to only ^ 1 $ of the 
rural children, had mothers with education upto 'middle school’ 
pass' level. This leaves only 1$ of thG rural children having 
mothers with education of 'high school pass'level and beyond, 
compared to 8 $ of the urban children having education of the 
same level. Thus in terms o.f mother's education, as succes¬ 
sive higher levels are reached, the respective proportic'n of 
the rural sample, gets more and more, r.^* systematically, be¬ 
hind the urban sample. 


Fathe r 's o ecu ptition . The distribution of the dif¬ 

ferent categories used for describing the occupation of the 
fathers of the children shows corr interesting trend. There 
were about 22 ^ unskilled fathers in the urban sample, compared 
to 13i$ in the rural sample. J3ut in the next three higher 
classes of occupation, the proportion for the rural parents 
was higher than that for the urban parents: 56 $ urban compared 
to 81$ rural. That leaves only about 5$ of the rural parents 


compared to 22 $ of the urban parent^, occupied the nejet.fQUrh 
higher categories of occupation. 


- J> 
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HsJher'fl occu pe tion . There was little variability 

in this cepact of the sample: eighty-eight per cent of the 
urban sample mothers, and ninety per cent of the rural sample 
nothers, belonged to the 1 unemployed' category. Next, 6.6$ 
of the urban sample mothers, and 8,3 per cent of the rural 
sample mothers, had cccu]"tion described as 'unskilled manual 
work ?nd labour 1 . This leaves 5$ of the urban sample mothers 
and only 1$ of the rural sample mothers having any occupation, 
of highor levels. 


Incom e. Despite th-~ uncertainty inherent in repor¬ 
ted figures of monthly income, this had been recorded, and its 
distribution among the urban and rural samples for thie study 
shows some very interesting trend. For example, the portion 
of whet may be colled the real 'poor 1 , with monthly income 
less than "< 3 . 200 , for the urban sample families is 21^$, com¬ 
pared to 9bout11$ for the rural eamj^le families, likewise, 
the lire portion of whet may be called the ’middle 1 level of in¬ 
come, is 61$ in the urban sample families compared to 80$ of 
the rural sample parents. It is only when we come to incomes 
ranging from ”< 3.700 and above per month that the proportion 
among the urban parents (18$) becomes greater than that (8$) 
among the rural parents. 

R elig ion. Both urban and rural samples were over¬ 
whelmingly Hindu in religious composition - 84.4$ urban and 
95.7$ rural children belonging to thiB religion. The propor¬ 
tion of Muslims was 13.3$ in the urban sample, but dwindled 
down to only 4$ in the rural scrapie. : In the entire sample 
there are only 4 Christians, and 3 Jains (both in urban scho¬ 
ols), and just one Sikh (in the rural sciuol). 


Caste- The distribution of caste among the urban 
and rural sample was very similar. There were 7-3$ scheduled 
caste urban respondents compared to 8.6$ scheduled caste rural 
children. Likewise compared to 46.2$ of backward caste chil¬ 
dren among the urban sample, the-proportion was 50.3$ in the. 
rural sample. lastly, compared to about 32$ upper caste *hil 
dren in the urban sample there were about 37$ of the same .in 

the rural sample. s 


jhe ■«.,], in t erra s of a 

In the sene *y that the composite socle '-XtuSW 
... developed for obtaining an overall inder of school'escel- 
lence, the same procedure *s adopted forbb Minin* a composite 
. j ‘1 idnSES 1 , which is abbreviation 

socio-status-index, cslI “ d '■ uia 
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A 


of form (Lin) ear sum of ( s)o cio-( e) conomi c (s)tatus variables 
scores ivrs developed by giving diffsrentia 1 weights to each of 
the different categories used under es ch of the seven variab 
les. In this composite scale, religion and caste were com¬ 
bined'and given weights r cccrdiug to the following scheme: 


Hindu, scheduled castes ere given a weight of 1 
Scheduled tribes are given a weight of 2 

Backward caste Hindus, husliras, Christians. Sikhs, s 11 pt-p 
given a weight of 3 e 

Upper caste Hindus and Jains are givgri . score of 4. 
Categories under father's edu ca. ticn l rid mother's education 
were given weights from o to 7; likewise father's occupation 
and mother's occupation categories were given weights ranging 
from 0 to 8. Income categories he ve been given weights ran¬ 
ging from 1 to 8. The composite LinSES scale ranged from a 
minimum possible score of 2 to a maximum possible score of 42. 
The IdnSUS scares thus are equivalent tc scores obtained from 
similar scales measuring socio-economic status. 


The distribution of th-" LinSES scores amoim res non- 
dents of different types of schools shews some interesting 
trends. -'mens the 70 children studying in 3 private, unaided 
schools, all located in udvrti . cer, ther* were 17 (24.3$ be¬ 
longing to linSES scores o / 11-19; 39 (55.7$ belonging to 
LinSUS scor:s of 20-23; 12 (17.1$ belonging to LinSHS scores 
of 29-37; and only 2 (2.9$ belonging tc the highest LinSES 
scores of 38-42. The situation in the remaining 12 aided 
urban schools wes quite differv-nt: among the 231 students in 
these schools, 101 (43*7$ belonged tc tiie ( ' lowest socio¬ 
economic status level with IinSUS scores r~nge of 2 to 10; 
srnother 112 (48.5$ belonged to the next higher level of 
BinSES scores of 11 to 19) and the remaining 18 (7.8$ belon¬ 
ged tc the next higher level with LiriSES scores of 20-28, 

There were nene with LinSES scores higher than 28. The 
s'i'tua tion was very similar among the 302 students sampled 
from the 16 rural schools; with the following figures corres¬ 
ponding to the three sSS levels - 102 (33-8$ with 2-10 LinSES 
scores; 186 (61.6$ with 11-19 LinSHS scores; and 14 (4.6$ 
with 20-28 linSES scores. Thus the relative effluence of the 
priv- - te, unaided schools sample is clearly borne out by the 
respective distribution of LinSUS scores. 


Elaborate statistical analysis clearly demonstrated 
that the 7 components of. the family background variables wsre 
generally highly* correlated among themselves - religion ah® 
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caste carrel: tin.; hi^hc^:. i^irther, there wes modest corre¬ 
lation between family L- . components on one hand and 

the three Cc-teaorical sci,;cl v riables, vis. Management type, 
sex comxjoaiti* n and shift; system, cn the. r -ther» This provi¬ 
ded additional, justifi c" tion S\ r linc^ry combining the cate¬ 
gory scores for obtsinin: r composite score IdnSTSS, reflecting 
an ov---rr.il sc cio-eccnomic status l^uel of the subjects. The 
correlation between LinS'lS scores end LinSiTC scores (for meas¬ 
uring level cf school excellence) as uniformly of moderate to 
high v ' lus, in all groups of r;spendents, homogenous with res¬ 
pect tc sex, location or grade, or wh-=n cne or more of these 
factors are cembined to obtain larger and more heterogenous'' 
groups. 


"ith this description of the characteristics of the 
sample, in terms of their family background conditions, and 
the type cf schooling they were undergoing, we can turn' to 
consider,how they have performed in the various tests adminis¬ 
tered to them. 

S ection II I ; binding s 


lerf or m anc e in Intervening V a riables . , The f ive in¬ 
tervening vcrisbles used in thin study wore the-same for the 
enti-re sample of respondents, irrespective of sex, grade, and 
loertion of school. The mean performance in these five in¬ 
tervening variables, by different groups,, of subjects, .formed 
on the bn sis of grede, s~x and location of schools, provides 
interesting information ab^ut the systematic variation brought 
about by these factors, either singly or jointly. Of course, 
the significance of these systematic variation in mean perfor¬ 
mance is associated with "group variability, but this need not 
be emphasized at this stage. 


Maata ljfcjge.. , Mental age is one variable where sys- 
emtio variation from grade I through grades II t ■ T was ex¬ 
ited to be most consistent. ind this was found tc be sc: 

-an mental ages of urban subjactB of grades I, II and T b.in 0 
83 6.94, ana 10.67 years, and the same for rural subjects 
dne 6.27, 7. 35, and 10-42 years. D>. slight, but systematic 
.periority of the grade I and Grads II mean-' mehtal ages of 
» rural children over their counterparts of the urbar l seh ol 
3 uf no importance - most prcbebly It 1. due to a systems 1 

Inference In chronologic..--,- - fl in ell . 

icse cf the urban children, of the first two grades. , 

redes, be it among urban or rural schools, ' 





a^es of the mole groups r'e found to be slightly higher than 
those of the female groups. 

1 Ititelligen ce Quo ti en t. Des-i + - the unreliability 

inherent in reported dates of birth of children in.most part 
of our country, the index of intelligence quotient, derived by 
dividing obtained mental ,ge by chronological age has one 
desirable feature - that converting the measure of intelligence 
into a measure with a CuiapLrabl= b,se line. Hu t is why, in 
this study much of the liter c ..uputa tions have utilized the IQ 
values rather the mental age, even though mental age is the 
more valid measure among the two. 

It is found that in both grades I and II, the rural 
groups had higher mean IQ than the urban groups - the corres¬ 
ponding means being 94.94 for grade I rural and 89.09 for 
grade I urban groups; and 97.12 for grade II rural and 91.27 
for urban groups. However, in grade V, the trend was rever¬ 
sed - mean IQ for the rural group is 102.96 compared to 104.10 
for the urban group. "’ithin --ech of th^ three grades, female 
mean IQ values are concist o, itly lower than the corresponding 
male mean IQ values and this rH Terence seems to be large 
enough signiiicrnt in ■ if' t : t co i "’isonr. . For example, in 
grade V, rural schools, the mean IQ ft ” girls is only 92.55, 
compared to 106.86 for beys - a di (.Terence of 14.51 IQ : points, 
likewise, in grade rural schools, the 'mean IQ for boys is 
99.00, end the same for girls is 36.86 - a difference of 12.14 
IQ points. In grade this difference is 5.85 points. The 
differences in mean IQ values ere relatively smaller between 
the two sexes in the urban schools, for all the three grades: 
8.14 points in grade I, 4.13 points in grade I and 9.83 points 
in grade 7. In any case, the systematic increase in mean IQ 
from 91.84 'for all grade I students through 94.13 in grade II 
to 103.52 in grade V is an interesting and noteworthy finding 
of the study. By the time grade V is reached, a factor of 
•selectivity may have become so effective as to raise the IQ 
of those who continue through schooling. It is also clear 
that, so far as the present sample is concerned, the average 
IQ value for the entire sample being 96.64 is perhaps inaic- 
®ti9& of only a certain extent : f inadequacy of the instrument 
and to measure intelli pence, e '?cif lly nt the very lower sgs 
levels. By the time tfc: children re: i.h Tr grade ( 9% to 11 
years in age), they appear to \ork l fairly adequate level 
of intelligence so far as reflected by their, performance l,n 
thb Portaus Ma.se test reflects it. 




ou jl£ 1 I U- r ur:' i".y. jhis is one 
scores obtained by tht; -’IfXe -ent groups 


measure, in which the 
of children show lit¬ 


tle differentiation, o. ,-j uhv ' ver little variation is to be 
found from yroup to gr^up, if somewhat ..rratic. First, the 
lowest mean social maturity score for o..y group is 10.11, for 
the female children of grade I, cf url-.n schools. lad the 
highest is 12,08, for l;i.e mala children of grade V of the 
rural schools. Thus the range between the highest group mean 
and the lowest group mean is very small. The systematic in¬ 
crease in mean spcial maturity score from grade I through 
grade II to grade V is also very slight - 11-19 for grade I, 
11.32 for grade II and 11.65 for grade V. However, there is 
one consistent difference is that between the urban school 
means and the rural school means! for ea oh pair of groups, 
both for males and females, in each of the three grades, the 
rural schools group mean is slightly higher than the corres¬ 
ponding urban schools group mean. Thus, in grade I, the 
rural male group mean is 11.88 against 11.28 for the urban 
male group; for the rural female group the mean is 11; 17 com¬ 
pared to 10.11 for the female urban group.' In grade II, 
rural mala group mean is 11* 74 compared to 10.93 for urban 
male group. In grade V, the rural male group mean is 12.08 
compared to 11-33 for urban male group; for the females, the 
rural mean is 10.86 compared to 11.95 for ilia urban 7 mean. 

The last is an exception to the general trend. This slight 
superiority of rural group mean so cia 1 .ma turi ty score on 
the same for urban groups, holds for all the three grades, 
when sex is ignored. 


Mora l_Hela ti vism. In this measure, the performance 

f differeniTgroups^of children shows certain variations, 
orae of which are consistent, and some are unsystematic- 
f the entire samples of Grades I, II and V are compared, 
owever, a nice systematio trend is seen: the mean for grado- 
is 11.40; it rises to 12.19 in grade H; it rlBes stl11 
'urther to 14.74 in grade V. In grade I, , 

ietween males and females is ver? slight - 1U41 - for ...Us 
jompared to 11-3 lor females; hut m grade II„ tho 
.eve s higher mean than the «*les - 13.22 as a garnet 11.65. 

ut in grfde V, the trend ie reversed - 14.92 is. the mean for 
3ut in gr > females. Biis trend is repli- 

malee compered to 14-0^ Ior smallest homc- 

00 teh more or less faithful^ S l^t " olLoSls. 

genoue groups - compared to 12.19 lor 

me mean for rural ohi . corresporl aing means a,e-12.13 

urhen children, in aQa 15 . 15 for grade V. ' 

and 12,25 for g* 8 ^ I1, aaa 1 ~ V- - 




' ‘ 0 


Thus, it is clear, t!\ 


higher mean, 'moral rc 1 :tivi’e ■' 


thr irban children as a group have 

scor es t H ' n rural children 
for all the three graces, whether sc-- i i,_ u 

into consideration. The highest grou 
males of grade V of urban schools; 

j — - u j . 0 ror 

males of grade II of rural schools. 


gnored or taken 
— '*:■ raean is 15.42 for 
the smallest is ! f 0 - 


^.2.21° °£tric__Ste tut,_Index. The sociometric status 

index reflects the extent ol group acceptance, or popularity 
of each of the subjects chosen in this study among his own 
pear groups To the extent the subject chosen is represen¬ 
tative of his age group, within his grade, he is expected to 
be average in popularity. This appears to have been the case 
in the present study. .The mean sociometric status index is 
found to vary from 2.47 in grade I, through 2.74 in grade II 
to 4.29 in grade V. It seems 'that in the higher grades more 
choices are exercised, or expressed, than in lower classes. 
There is no systematic rural-urban difference - mean socio¬ 
metric status index fer grade I rural, group is 2.18 compared 
to 2.73 for grade 1 urban gi up. But in grade II, the rural 
group mean is 2.93 compared to 2.56 i r , the urban group; but 
■this trend is again reversed in'gradu r .. where the rural 
group mean is 4.07 corrrafl to 4.5? for the urban group mean. 
So, ther^ in no basis for ci nnluflin.? th ' 1 t eny rural-urban 
difference exists with regard to this phenomenon- of social 
acceptance. The difference-:! batv.-aon the male and female 
group means'are erratic witlin the same grades. In Grade I, 
average for the males is 2.^0 in urban schools, compared to 
2.77 for the females; in grade II also, the male average' 

2.3? is lower than that for females, which is 2.86. But 
m grade V, -it is opposite? mean for the male is 4.82, com¬ 
pared to 4,00 for the females. In rural schools, somewhat 
but not exactly similar trends are seen? in grade I, the mean 
for moles is 2.34 compared to a low mean of 1.89 for the 
females. In grade II, also, the mean for males Is 4.18, 
higher than the mean for females, which is 3.80. But in 
grade V the mean for the females is 3 . 73 ; higher than -2.62, 
which is the mean for the males. Thus, distribution of 
sociometric status index scores is neither sex specific nor 
location specific, but it does show S' trend towards rise 
from lower to upper grades. 


Ac hievement Statu s 

—£1—^ev^enen^t_i n H ii _irrde I. There were three 

sub-tests in Hindi, for grad- 1. • it will be^ reported-later 
that the s 00 res in the three subtests were genera lly high ly 
p^rp.elated-v-^hy-j'e^hh,'-small subgroups homogenous with respect. 


K 


.. 
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tc f-£-x end location of schools, as well as larger groups, 
obtained by c,; Hrpsing groujs along sex cr loc-tion. of schools, 

In nub test I, the risen l'or the rural males was 
higher, >) t lvt> x: ■ t ft.? the urban males (l2;85); but it 

nC ' B °rPosi to i-ii the foi.V-.les, rural mean being 13.06 compared 
to 16.64 for the urb: n nc-n. This superiority of urban girls 
over rural girls is a. .... in sub test II and III s s well: there 
the corresponding Qsr.no were 5-57 (rural) and 8.02 for sub¬ 
test II, and 11.43 (rural) and 13.98 (urba.n), for sub-test III 
The result was that the mean for the t - .a 1 scores obtained by 
combining the three subteat scores fir the rural females was 
only 29*77 compared to 43. 64 .for the urb rn females. 

For the male students, this tendency for the urban 
boys to score higher than their rural counterparts was preser¬ 
ved only in grades II and V, but to a much less pronounced 
degree. In Grade II, the urb^n male mean was 5-47 iompared 
to 5-11 for the rural males; in grade V likewise the urban 
male mean was 11.62, compared to 9.02 far the'rura 1 rria le 
means. For the whole test, the mean for rural male group is 
28.38 compared to 29.38 for the urban male group. 

it gain in each grade, and within both types of scho- 
oisj rural and urban the females have scored higher than their 
male counterparts', for all the three subtests, the sole ex¬ 
ception being in the rural schools, wherp. the mean for boys . 
is slightly higher than that for females - 14.35 compared to 
13.06. Th.e over-all result is rather peculiar: in. urban 
schools, the mean for the boy- for the whole test is 29.94, 
which is far lower than 43.64, the mean, for the girls. But 
in the urban schools, the difference between the,boys and 
girls almost vanishes, in the whole test, the means being 
28.38 for males and 29.77 for females. Sven if rural and 
urban schools are combined, the superiority of the females 
over the males remains - the mean for the males being only 
29.15 compared to 37'. 34 for the females. 

Grade II. 'The trend seen in 'the mean values of 
the three subsists, ana the total teat', for different small 
homogenous ✓roups, end larger heterogenous groups, of _ gi*de • 

I, is repea ted in grade XI also, with only slight variations. 
Here too, there were three sub-tests. U. rural students 
have performed at slightly lower level than their ur an 
counterparts in the first and third sobtests, hut more pro- ■ ■ 

.. ti sub test. Far this first sub test, the, ■ . 

nounceaiy in the Xi sumes-c. ^ ^ ..^ban 

ossa 1 for the rural se G ,le wa: 8.12, apd ^ Y°erf 6 * 
sample 6.95; for the W *fl attest, the aesns were 6.07- 


..Mb 
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(rural) and 6.50 (urban). But in the II subtest, the rural 
mean was 18.90 compared to 24.25 for the urban sa mple. lor 
the whole test, the neon for' 't-ho'rura 1 sample is 32.66, com¬ 
pared to 39.69 for the urban u mple. u closer look at the 
performance figures for the very small groups reveals two 
interesting features. first, in each of the throo subtests, 
the girls ns a grour h-ve faired better than the boys, which 
holds for both urban as well ■ '■ s rural groups, with just one 
exception in subtest II, ru.-il school 1 ", where the mean for 
the boys, 19.45, exceeds' tho mean f.;r girls, 17-50. 

Among urban samples, tho means are 0.07 (males) and 10.23 
(females) for subtest I; 20.14 (males and 30.2 6 (females) for 
subtest' II; and 5*93 (males) and 7.33 (females) for subtest III; 
34.11- (males) and 47*79 (females) for the whole test. The 
corresponding values for the- rural sample are: 7.95 (males) 
and 8.54 (females) for subtest I; 19.45 (males) and 17.50 
(females) for subtest II; and 5*89 (males) and 6 .50 (females) 
for sub test III; and 32.71 (moles) and 32.54 (females) for the 
whole test. Again, if urban and rural groups are combined, 
in oa ch of three subtests the females ore found to havo an 
edge*over their male counterp' rts - this is very pronounced in 
subtest II. for the entire f.est, the mean for all the buys 
is 33.37, which is signi Cican fcly lower than that for all the 
girls, which is 41.69. Thu , it is quite clear that, in 
grade II also, the gir 1 :; hr.v-■ dene significantly batter than 
the boys in the Hindi c. chiev ment test. 


G-r o de V. By the t: me grad.-- ' T is reached, the sup¬ 

eriority of the girls over boys compl t:ly vanishes, and the 
boys establish superiority over the uirls instead, in all the 
three subtests. Not only thot, the trends of group means 
for small homogenous groups is else completely consistent - 
in every comparison the males have better■ averages than the 
females, and the urban samples havo better averages than the 
rural samples. In sub test I, the mean for urban male is 
18-51 and the same for the rural male is 16.77, compared to 
14.97 and 12.42, for the corresponding female groups. like¬ 
wise, in subtest II, the mean for the urban male is 10-97 anc 
the same for the rural male is 9.9 3, compared to 9*66 and 
6.87 for the corresponding female groups. In sub tost III, 
the mean for the urban male is 13-25 and the same for the 
rural male is 11.34 compared to 12.75 and’ I’O.OO for the cor¬ 
responding female grou's. Thus for the whole test, the mean 
for tho urban male is -.72 the same for the rural male 

is 37*92, compared to 37.38 nd 29.29 for the corresponding 
female. : _grotfpS-.,-yc. Ibis trend Yt Ids up if urban and rural 
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samples nrc ocriblnedi fr-n subt 
17.53 and th r, finale ??uu ] r\ 
male ^ruu; :.ui:.ti is 10-38 and ‘ 
for sub test III, th-j mule g rx ■ i 

3 re up acift is 11.40. i*'c r thu. 
is 4C.43, ani the ferae group 


et I, the raale group mean is 
e is 13.71; for sub tost II, the 
-o female group mean is 8.29; 

- .-..cn in 12 . 12 , and the female 
whole test, the male group mean 
mean, is 33-40. 


It is indeed ?n interesting finding, that while in 
grades I and II, the females b-.ve performed better than the 
males in the Hindi achievement test, not only in subtests but 
else in the whole test, in grade, the males have done better 
tha n th o fecia les. 


■ Achieveme n t in Me th e mo ti os . For each of the three 
grades, there was a separate test. 


grade I. The urban student;' have performed much 
better than their rural counterparts, which is true for both 
the sexes; 'The mean for boys in urban schools is 16.70 but 
it is 14-03 in rural schools. ’ For girls, the mean is 19-40 
for girls in urban school, buit is only 12.66 in rural 
schools. Thus, in urban schools, the girls appeared to have 
performed better than boys, but the reverse seems to be true 
in rural schools, but the differences are small. 

Gra d e I I. Here the mean for boys in the urban . 
schools is 9.49, and 9*42 for boys in the rural schools. 

Again, the mean for girls in urban schools is 11.28, compared 
to 10.15 for girls in rural schools. Thus, in both urban 
and rural schools, girls appear to have' performed better than ' 1 
the boys. 


GradeJT. Here the sex trend is completely rever¬ 
sed: the mean for boys in the urban schools is 9.85, and 9.07 
in rural schools;'but the mean for girls in urban schools 1 b 
8.75 compared to 6.74 for girls in'rural schools. 


If the urban and rural groups are combined, the 
mean for gr^.de I males is 15-42 compared to 16.34 for females; 
likewise, the mean for grade II boys is 9.45 compared to 
10.83 for girls; but in grade V, the mean for boys is 9.41, 

compared to 7*78 for girls- 


Thus, it is clear that the edge that girls exhibit , 
their performance in both Kindi ana Mathematics achievement 
its in grades. I and it in by th, time grad e IW, ^ 

idled, where the boys porf-rn better than t « * 1 
idi end Mathematics. Ihe factor ol selectivity mentioned 

"lier may be operative hors too. ■ 





rer forma nee in. Mos aic Ten t. Th-* design that re¬ 
sulted from the a dministm tion cl +h^ Mosaic Test could be 
assessed in terms of its objective features as well as its 
subjective attributes. Anon the various objective features 
of the test performance ttr t >vor recorded, the following 
four have been included fo >• detail-a study: Time taken to 
complete the mosaic design, total number of mosaic pieces 
used to make the design, number of sub-designs in the comp¬ 
leted design, and extent of area covered on the tray by the 
design. The performance by different groups of subjects in 
terms of these 4 objective variables are first summarized 
b e lo w. 


Tim e take n. In the rural schools, the mean of 
'.time taken' to complete the design is 2.69 min. in grade V. 
In the urban school, the corresponding means are 4.36 min., 
4.79 min., and 6.82 min. If urban and rural schools are 
combined, the means are 3.54 :.in. in grade I,. 4.17 min. in 
grade II, and 5.82 min. in grade V. ; Ti. re is very little 
sex difference in this measure. It is'clear the t as chil¬ 
dren grow older, they tend to give more tine for constructing 
the design. 


Nu mber of riocosjjr J. The trend shown with 
'time token’ is also present with 'number of pieces used' - 
which are, of course, correlated. The mean number of pieoes 
usod, among rural samples, is 0.23 in grade I, a. 70 in grade 
II, and 10.31 in grade V. Among urban samples, the mean 
number of' pieces used is 8.81 in grade I, 10.76 in grade II, 
and 12.02 in grade V. The difference between the urban and 
rural group averages seems to be quite consistent. Still, if 
urban and rural groups arc combined, the mean number of pieces 
used is 8.54 in grade I, 9.75 in. grade II and 11.09 in grade V. 
Within the same grade, differences in the mean values for 
male and female groups are sna 11, but show a peculiarity: in 
the urbajQ. samples, the means the male groups are higher 

than the female groups - in all the three grades; exactly 
opposite is the case in the rural samile; here in each grade, 
the mean number of pieces used by the girls is higher, than 
tha t by th e bo ys . 


Numb er, o f su bdesigns . Here v 0 ry 1111le varia tion 
is found among the groups. The average for the entire 603 
subjects is 1-15; the smallest mean value for any group is 
1.02 (Urban, Female, Grade I) and the highest is 1.5p (Rural, 
Msle, G-rad-e XI.)’, However, despite this lack of variability, 
.•e^designs, there,, a,pe tw,o. systems tic 
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the rurc 1 sschcol r.vor-* i:-- ' uvsys higher than the urban 
school £iv< 3 ri* r,c — in r.l] the t- roe grader ; secondly, the aver¬ 
age values hr u number cl* au:. designs ured by girls have ten¬ 
ded to bo slightly lower than those f .* the buys, the only 
exception, being grade 1, rural nt-mplus. If urban atid rural 
groups are combined, tharc in no systematic change from grade 
I through cr t do 7 - th: three “.'-.ns being 1.23 for grade I, 
1.32 for grade II, and 1.29 r -s* grade 7. 


**re n cove red by the d esign; The area covered by 
the design could be exj^ressed either as a percentage of the 
total atrea cf the tray, or in absolute figures in square cen¬ 
timetres. But since the area of the tray is a constant 
quantity, both the values would be equivalent. 


Certain systematic trends were found in this mea¬ 
sure also, as one went from one group to another. First, it 
was fourfd that the rural groups as whole have constructed 
designs covering lesser area than the urban groups.- The meau 
for the rural sample is 124.42 compared to 157.18 for the 
urban sample, in grade I; in grade II, the corresponding 
means are 128.15 (rural) and 185.85 (urban); in grade V; v the‘ 
corresponding means are 147*13 (rural) and 164.48 (urban). 
.Again, while there is * system tic incrcase^in the mean value 
from grade > through grade II to grade T among the rural , 
groups, it is not so systematic a;iong the urban sample, where 
the highest mean is found for grade II, followed by grade V, 
and then grade I. Another peculiarity is linked with the 
sex of the subjects. In the urban schools, the mean for the 
male subjects is invariably higher than that for the female 
subjects, in all the three grades. Exactly opposite trend 
Is seen In the rural schools! hera, in each grade, the fe¬ 
male group mean is higher than the corresponding male group 
mean. But the difference is small in grades I and 7, but 
quite large in grade II. This difference constructiveness 
in using space to ocnstruct the design is difficult to exp¬ 
lain! urban children being mere expansive than rural children, 
irrespective of sex and grads, b.ut in the rural schools, 
girls being more expansive than the boys, while the opposite 
holds for urban s-chool children. 


Sub jective A ^t ribuips^^ 


xh ■- 


' 1 sric Designs , The 


subjective attributes -1 the assigns .were rated with the help 

of three sub-scales; P-scale - containing 1 6 Items, describing 

- vb j -j • u gcnle-h also containing*, 
pattern qualities cf «• !•«...*-•« . «£• 

6 items, dealing wife aesthe •Ac-ar.tistic quail 1a9|.cf fra 
design; and the M-scale, containing 5 miscellaneous items. 
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*ill the items were of the 3-ioint qrr^liic rating type, with 
a minimum score of 1 fiafl maximum rf 3. - Correlations run 
between the scores in the 3 sub-scrles established without 
doubt they ore invariably v<-y Ji-'hly correlated. Hence, 
scores obtained from these V reo scales were summed to get a 
full-scale score, which is the best., and most representative 
measure for describing the subjective, attributes of the 
mosaic design, as an artistic-cren tive product. The theore¬ 
tical minimum for the whole rating scale is 3 and the maximum 
is: '45- 


The means for the three grades, after fombining 
samples of both sexes, and both locations, (rural and urban 
schools) together, are 28.24, 29.34 and 33-72, for grades I,' 
-II and V, respectively. In other words, it is >clear that, 
with increasing age, the children have tended to produce 
mosaic designs of increasingly more aesthetically-sctisfying 
attributes. .Again, in each .f the three grades, the urban 
samples had a slight but consistent * -* over its rural 
counterpart. In grade I, the average Lbr the rural child¬ 
ren (boys and girls together),- is 27.68 compared to 20.75 for 
urban children; in grade II, i the corrospending means are 
kr 2^.85 and 29.81; in grade V, thw corresponding figures are 
33-32 and 3I-.54. The dif !'.. I'-jri < ^ in the mean ratings is 
slight:, but definitely in 14 /our of the urban children. 

The differences between means of boys groups and 
girls groups were very small, and were not systematic. Y/hat 
is important is the. fact that with growing maturity, there is 
a perceptible increase in the level of the artistic quality 
of the mosaic. This is no doubt a finding of some scienti¬ 
fic value. 

i 

It is quite clear that performance in the mosaic 
test is such that it reflects the increasing psy cho logi ca 1 
development of the child as it passes from grade I through 
grade II to grade V. 

Cor relation among dif f,_ r~r t varia bles 

Js careful c-’unt o" l-he number of variables 
have been fully quantified and studied in detail is found 
be 35 .made up as follows! 


Family background varl -"'les 

4 

- 8 

School variables 

t 

- 9 

Intervening variables 

- 5 

/* chi ey & Blent. nd . pe rfo rma n ce va ria b le s 

-13 p, r 44» 
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^Eiotv; these 35 separate variables, some are derived from 
other variables, for example, IdnSES is a weighted composite 
of seven" variables constituting the family background variab¬ 
les; likewise IdnSEC is n weighted composite of 3 school 
facilities variables; IQ is derived from mental age, and so 
on. 


■Approprints measures of correlation or association 
have been. obtained between these variables, depending upon 
the type of scale used for ■: staining scores for each variable 
under study. Many of the theoretically possible correlat¬ 
ions, which number 595, are neither relevant nc^ meaningful, 
and so need not concern us here. It will be best to consi¬ 
der the intercorre la tions -according to certain we 11-de fined 
clusters, the order being determined by the inherent psycho¬ 
logical meaning fulness of the nature of inter-rela tionshipe 
under consideration. 


A . Inter-correla tion among 1 Int e rvening and Achievement 
Variable s 

i ' 

The correlations can be based upon small homogen¬ 
ous groups, 12 in number, which are homogenous with respect 
to sex, location of school, and grade. These correlations, 
being based Ujjon smaller size‘of the sample, will naturally 
be subjected to fluctuations, and theoretically -would tend to 
be lower than in the universe, due to restriction of range in 
the pairs of variables being correlated, A more stable valui 7 
of correlations is obtainable if groups are made larger by 
combining either across sex, or'across location; the intro¬ 
duction of greater heterogeneity in the groups may also help 
in increasing the correlation values. 

Still greater stabilization can be effected by com¬ 
bining both these factors together of sex, and of location 
of schools. let us have a look into nature .of the correla¬ 
tions between different.Variables in which the samples con¬ 
sist of both boys and girls, and of both urban and local 

schools, within the same grade. , The correlations can be 

\ 

* described variable-wise. 


(a) Mental age. This variable, as expected, 

corrals tea very highly "1th IQ- a11 1110 thre,; sra f eS " 
,973, .975, .981, in 'grades X, II and V, .respectively. 

It has a correlation of .211 with -'social ss.tnrity' in grsds 
I, -but in grades II snd V, the seme correlations are. .061 

and .002, respectively. , '/• , 


rii. 




With the'next variability, 'morel relativism', it 
has a correlation of • 1'30** _u grade I, but only .014 in grade 
II and .130 in grade 7. With sociometric index, mental age 6 
has a correlation of .054 in rade I, .042 in grade II and 
1147 in grade V. Thus, it is only in the higher grade that 
a substantial intor-relr tiunship seems to grow up between 
'mental age' and social acceptance or popularity, 

(b) IQ: Its high correlation with 'mental age' i a 

all the three grades have already been mentioned. Its cor¬ 
relation with the remaining three Vcnriablcs follow a pattern 
similar to that of 'mental ago': it correlates . 220 ** with 
'moral relativism', in grade I, but only .080, and -.004 with 
the same variable in grades II and V respectively. Again its 
correlations with 'sociometric status index' are . 104 , .034 
and 151 In grades I, II and V, respectively. 


( c) So_cia l_Ma turi ty: Its correlations with 'mental 

age 1 and IQ have already been mentioned above. Its correla¬ 
tions with 'moral relativism' are .069, 101 and - 160*, in 
grades I, II and V respectively. This result is rather 
against expectation: or, tb oo i": ti ca 1 grounds, we should expect 
a moderate positive correla. ti.. n. Again its correlations with 
'sociometric status index' car,, -.024, . 184* and " 061in* grades 
I, II and V' respectively. This is a is., nuite erratic. 


(d) Mora_ l__r e la ti v_i s rn. Its correlations with 

’socicraatric status index' n L *a .092, .045 and ’. 125 , in grades 
I, II and Y respectively, none pi which is significantly dif¬ 
ferent from zero correlation. 


(e) Sociometri c_S ta tus_Index. I ts co rrela ti 0 ns 

with ^the other 4 variables have already been mentioned above. 
To re ca pi tula te: it has only three correlations which reach 
significance level's t .05 level - in grade II, with 'social 
maturity', and in grade Y, with 'mental age' and 'IQ'. The 
last.two correlations values make psychological sense. 


^ ar as these 5 intervening variables are con«kgr- 
ned, it is in order if still larger groups are formed by tak¬ 
ing all the 3 grades together, a,nd then obtain the inter¬ 
correlations. Due to increase in the range of scores in some 
of the variables corre-a ticn3 would then tend ,to increase. 

This expectation is fully corroborated. In th.e sample of 
all boys and girls of the three grndef i.gether, -uf only the 
ur ^ e ^ s c k°° Is, 'mental age' has correlated . Q 58 ** wi.th IQ, 

*' 150 . with-'social maturity', .374** with 'moral relativism'. 


ahb . 208 . ■ -WitJa 'i' 
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ric status index 1 . likewise, in 






■fehe entire ntrsl sanvl*. ll c ,.l "'redes, 1 cental aga correlates 
,828 with IQ/ *043 .vt J rh so C3 ? 1 natU'O. ty, »2^1 with moral 
relativism, r.nd ,210 with sociometric status index. With 
IQ, the correlation. values aS’newhrt different; It cor¬ 
relates ,143 ^with social maturity, .295** with moral relati¬ 
vism, and +132 with sv dome trie status index, in the entire 
urban sample. In tno entire "ur'-l sample, IQ correlates 
.038 with T s_. cial maturity', .039 with 'moral relativism 1 , 
and .136 with'sociometric status index'. Social maturity 
correlates .120 with sociometric status index in the entire 
urban samiile, but all its correlations with the remaining 
variables are not signifi cantly different from zero. Moral 
relativism, however, correlates .170 with sociometric index 
in the entire urban sample, and .147 in the entire rural 
sample. 


If the two samples, urban and rural, are combined, 
the situation, in terms of the significance of the correlation 
coefficients, naturally improves still further. Fow mental 
age correlates .845 with IQ, .119 with social maturity, .319 
with moral relativism, and .207 with sc ciometrio index. 
Likewise IQ correlates .111 with social maturity, .172 with 
moral relativism, and .143 with s-cipmetric status index. 
Social maturity correlates .036 with sociometric status index, 
and moral relativism correlates .161 with sociometric status 
index. All these correlations are significant at .01 level, 
save the last but one, which is significant at .05 level- 
The only correlation which fails to reach significance is that 
between moral relativism and social maturity. 


These values of correlations indicate the extent 
of the stable core of interrelationship between the interven¬ 
ing variables - which is always positive, and of noderate 
value. Intelligence enters in a considerable way in each of 
the remaining 3 variables however. 

Inte rcorrelation betw e en Achie yemen,t_TeBt 

Va riables 


Irrespective of whether the sanfle Is a sob 11 hooo- 
nous eoe, within seoe sex, grade end location or « 

rger, by combining se1t ana/or 100 ’ 

oas between the achievement test variables are unilor y 
!h Teh of the th”ce s„'. costs correlate aeons themselves 

gh. - jach ' . . . usually within the range 

preciably, the coefficient 1 su htests 

7nn +n 930’ correlations of each of the tnree 

.700 to +95Q. ^ but are usually 

th the total are never less than -■ 



higher - going to .970 to .930. This is because of an arti¬ 
fact - the total score also contains each c£ the subtest sepre, 
and therefore the part - whc!)e cc rrela tion is pushed up. 

Again, achievement in of the- U cs always correlates apprecia¬ 
bly with the sub tests of Hindi achievement, and the total 
scoro also. • These correlations range between .400 to .600, 
and in some small groups even to .700 - .750. To give some 
concrete examples: In the entire sample of grade I (male *t* 
female, rural + urban, N=204), Hindi achievement sub test I 
correlates .782 with sub test II, .75 2 with sub test III and 
.898 with the whole test, and .720 with mathematics achieve¬ 
ment. Hindi a chiav enent subtest II correlates .884 with 
subtest III, and .934 with subtest III, and .728 with mathe¬ 
matics achievement. The total Hindi achievement test cor¬ 
relates *780 with ma thema ti :s achievement test. 

In grade II (male + female, urban + rural, N=180), 
likewise the Hindi a c* lavement subtes £ correlates .646 with 
Hindi subtest II, .613 with subtest la I, .300 wi bh Hindi total, 
and .589 with mathemabica ochievemcnt test. Hindi subtest 
II correlates .550 with sabrest-III, .959 with total score, 
and .550 with mathematics achievement test. Hindi achieve¬ 
ment test III correlates . 'JC with the entire test score, and 
• 55? wi bh. ma thema ti cs a chie / .ount tost. Total Hindi achieve¬ 
ment test score correlates. .626 with mathematics achievement 
test. 

In grade 7 (male + female, urban +. rural, N=2l1), 
Hindi subtest I correlates .764 with subtest II, .621 with 
subtest II, .914 with total score, and .452 with ma theme tics 
achievement test. Hindi sub test II correlates . 635 with 
subtest III, and .893 with botal test score, and. .509 with 
mathematics achievement test score. Hindi subtest III cor¬ 
relates ,842 with total tea t score, and .564 with mathematics 
achievement test score. Total teat s.core in Hindi correla¬ 
tes . 569 with mathematics achievement test score. 

1 

Since the sample size is fairly large, considerable 
reliance can be laid upon these correlation values, which in¬ 
dicate the extent of common variance shared by both mathema¬ 
tics and Hindi achievement tests. 


The correlations between the intervening variables 
on one hand and the achievement tests on the other occupy ah 
intermedia to range of values. Thus, mental age, IQ fl hd moral 
relativism have got correlations with the achievement tests 
in Hindi ana mathematics whose value range usually betw.a^K 
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.200 to .400, or even somewhat higher. But both social 
maturity arid scciometric status score have correlations with' 
the achievement test variables whose values are not general¬ 
ly significantly different from zero. In some cases as in 
grade V, they are negative (with social maturity). {Phis is 
with regard to fairly large, heterogenous and stable samples, 
for each grade. In r.via 11-■?, homogenous samples, there is 
considerable fluctuations in the correlation values - specia¬ 
lly with these two intervening variables, viz. Social matu¬ 
rity and sociometric status score. 


C orrela tions a mong rm d wi th M o sai c Test Variables 


The in ter cor re la tions among the 4 objective feat¬ 
ures of design, and the 4 subjective variables of the same, 
show quite random fluctuations, if small, homogenous' groups 
within each grade are considered. Stabilization is achie¬ 
ved by making the size of the sample larger, by taking both 
boys and girls of both urban and rural schools together, 
within the same grade. let us look at the correlations 
values among the mosaic test variables within such stable 
groups. 

■ \ 

'Time taken' correlates ,467 with 'number,of 
ideces' in grade I, .639 ir grade II and .564 in grade V. 

Its correlation with all the remaining variables are low, 
and generally negative, and usually significantly different 
from zero, with just one exception! its correlation with 
'area covered' is .432 in grade I, . 627 in grads II and .513 
in grade'V. 


The next variable, ’total number of pieces' b.ae 
very high correlation with 'area covered — .859 in grade if, 
.857 in grade? II and .877 in grade.,?. iigain, its (cor¬ 
relations remaining variables are small, generally 

negative, and not significantly different from zero. 

•Number of subdesigns’ has uniformly low, .negative , correla¬ 
tions with-remaining variables, the exception being with 
'area covered' in grade V, where the value of the r * . 


The three ra ting B Ea le ® lr "correlate ^ry highly 

among ee oh other in a 11 ! -the three a * d “ f ’ ■ S 

correction of ea ch 'maiHaUal' Scale- score mth 

bcg le boo re la else v&r hi*. ■ f U " 

.820 with sea le IX H ,» .e -■ in 

grade T. It. ;<££«£.#>*• ■«' 9 ■ Soale li correlates 

. 59 - 5 , : . ln , g * a ®. ; #-:^- 579 1(1 graae -- • 

1 p *“ i i r\,t\ ■ '('•« til 
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• 723 -with scale III in grad.., I, .636 in grade-II and .661 in 
grade V. The total scale score has correlations with the 
I, II and III subsen las in that order f follows: .936, .951, 
and .827 in grade I; .92 . 9^3 and .761 in grade II, and 

•910, .941 and .743 in grade V. 

Thus it is clear that instead of taking the separ¬ 
ate subscale scores for the subjective features of the mosaic 
designs, it is as well tc tube the total score, which will-be 
more reliable as well as valid. 

we can end this section by describing in brief the 
nature of the interco rre la tionS between the 5 intervening and 
2 achievement test variables on one hand, and the mosaic test 
variables on the other. Here also, the extensive sampling 
fluctuations that, arc found in the correlations obtained from 
small, homogenous groups can be stabilised by considering the 
larger groups formed by cc ribining samples across sex and lo¬ 
cation of schools within the same grade. lot us consider 
the correlations betv.-cm too group? of variables, grade by 
grade. 

G-rade I (Male + ferns ij, T Jrbnn + rural, ’! = 204). 

In this group, mental ru'e and IQ have similar cor¬ 
relations with all the four objective variables and the Bat¬ 
ing (total) score of the mosaic test. ill the correlations 
are low positive or negative, with the exception with Rating 
total^ mental age having a correlation of .203 and IQ of 
.184 . The next variable, ’social maturity’ has mostly 

low positive correlations with the mosaic test variables, 
none of which is significantly different from zero. 'Moral 
relativism’ has correlation of .132 with 'time taken’ and 
.122 with 'Rating total', and near zero correlation with the 
remaining 3 mosaic test variables, 'Sociometric status index 1 
correlates .218 with 'time taken 1 , .134 with 'rating total', 
.108 with 'area covered', and near zero correlation with the 
remaining two mosaic test variables. Hindi achievement 
total correlates .212 with 'time taken 1 , .260 with Rating 
total, .143 with ' number of pieces’, .089 with ’area cover- 
ed', and somewhat strangely, - .139 with ’number of sub- 
designs'. Mathematics achievement correlates .216 with 
'time taken', .336* v/ith 'rating total’, .118 with 'number of 
pieces', .064 with 1 area,covered', and -.146 with 'number of 
sub-designs'. " • - 




Grade II ( He It + f e ran lo, T J r l i n + ru ra 1, N= 183) . 

Th' j pattern I! correlation is the same as in grade 
I, with one change** most . f .’ them register an increase towards 
the po.sitiv_ direction. ?L'r.r 1 age correlates .164 with 
'Rating totol r , rmd the remaining correlations are low posi¬ 
tive and one low negative (with 'number of subdesigns’), 
Correlation of ’mental age 1 with ’time taken’ is .113, and 
with number ; f pieces is .115, IQ has similar correlation 
with all the five mosaic test variables, the correlation bet- 
ween IQ and ’Total rating’ being .160 .. Social maturity 

has near aeri- positive or negative correlations, with all 
mosaic test variables. ^he 3ame is the case with 'moral 
relativism’, with one excel tion*. it correlates .168 with . 
’area covered’. h^oin, 'sociometric status index’ has mostly 
near zero correlation, positive or negative, with all mosaic 
test variables, The situation is quite different with Hindi 
achievement (total). It correlates .293 with Rating total, 
.235 with ’time taken’, .199 with ’number of pieces’, ana 
-.041 with ’number of subdesigns ’ t Mathematics achievement 
test correlates .229 with ’Rating total 1 , and .130 with 
’Time taken’ *. the remaining correlations have near zero posi¬ 
tive or negative values. 


Grade V (Male * Female, Urban + Rural, N-211) 

Here also, the pattern of correlations is the same 
in grades I and IX, with some further improvement in the 

r, i, _-fljpj Wat 


Su in grt'Joeo x aim - - . 

positive direction, in the values of the coefficients. Bow, 

mental age correlates . 203 'time taken' and .152 _ 

'Hating total’. Similarly, IT correlates .|84 with t me 

taken', .176** with 'nnober of Pieces.', .192 with 'area 
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covered', but only .053 with 'Rating .rowi 

status index correlates near zero with all mcsai.c ea 
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. „ ** „■+>, ipatine total', the other 3 correlate 

taken' and .168 vath « Eohle ,ement alec car¬ 

lo ns being ^ow Positive- w *,*1V«« .205**wlth 'time 
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r i . findings cap thus.be .considered to be consis- 
/i few finaihgs . -• . , umHables 
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'number of subdesigns' tends to have negative correlations 
with the intervening and achievement 1 , 1 = 3 1 variables. Higher 
intelligence and lesser number of subdesigns seem to go to- 
gethbjj. The uniformly significant correlations of 'Rating 
total' with mental age, I Q, Hindi a chievemen t total, and 
mathematics achievement to to 1, in all the three grades, are 
to be specially noted. 

^nft srre la t ionshiy b etwee n Ind ep endent Var iables on one hand 
and I nter ven ing find Ach ievement Test Var iab l es on the other 

One may easily get lost among the host of inter- 
correla'tions between family background variables and school 
variables c.n one hand, and .the 5 intervening- variables, the 
achievement variables in Hindi an-d mathematics, and objective 
and subjective variables in the mosaic test. To ovoid this 
selection of variables for purposes of comparison can be 
resorted to. Selection itself can be guided by taking into 
consideration the magnitude of correlation between variables 
belonging to the same category, to select only thoBe who are 
the most representative of the set. Ly applying this prin¬ 
ciple of selection, the fo llowing variables are' found to be 
most suitable for permitting the summarisation uf all fin¬ 
dings in this part: 

(1) LLnSES scores for representing family background 
variables 

(2) LinSEC scores for representing level of schooling 
variables 

(3) IQ,, social maturity, moral relativism and socio¬ 
metric status index, among intervening variables 

(4) •Achievement in Hindi (total) and mathematics. 

( 5 ) Rating .total for mosaic test variables. 


It will be seen that under each category, the 
variables chosen have more common variance shared with the 
variables that are left out from the test. Again, applying 
the principle of obtaining stability among the., correlation 
coefficient values by taking, larger groups, we can ignore 
the fluctuations in their values due to sampling in smaller 
homogenous groups. However, there is not much justifica¬ 
tion for combining rural and urban samples together,'as for 
combining the sexes ti ge-Jier,. , let us see whs.t the findings 
are ’ variablewisej for such fairly large groups, homogen¬ 
ous with pespect to -location, but heterogenous, with respect 
to sex, r. 
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correlates positively with ell the selected intervening and 
performance variables, 5 out of the seven of these being sig¬ 
nificant at better than .01 level, in the entire urban sample 
(grades I, IT, V, ma 1 .md female, together, 11=301)., Thus 
IinSES correlates . ?97 with IQ, .390 with moral relativism, 
*454 with Hindi achievement, .350 with mathematics achieve¬ 
ment, and .270 with Hating ^ total) of the mosaic' designs. 

But in the entire rural sample, the picture is quite differ¬ 
ent J now IinSES correlates -.062 with IQ, and .034 with Rat¬ 
ing to.tal of the mosaic test - both of which*qra not signi¬ 
ficantly different from zero. But its correlation with moral 
relativism is .173 , with Kindi achievement ,225 , and'with 

mathematics achievement is .163 , and with Bociometric status 

index is .120 . In the urban sample, IdnSES correlates only 

.007 with aociometric status index and .023 with social matu¬ 
rity. In the rural sample, IdnSES correlates -.023 with 
so cia 1 ma turi ty. 


lastly, if we take the entire sample of the respon¬ 
dents of all the three grades, and both sexes, of both urban 
and rural schools together, (H=603) , we find the following 
correlation values 5 IdnSES correlates .152 with IQ, - .326 with 
moral'relativism, . 389 with Hindi achievement, .304 with 
mathematics achievement, and ; 200 with mosaic test Rating 
total, /ill these coefficients arc significant beyond .01 
level. IdnSES correlates -.024 with social maturity and 
,046 with aociometric status index - both being not signifi¬ 
cantly different from zero. 


,(2) -MnSEO Score .. The picture is somewhat similar 
with IdnSE’s score, but no,t all the w a y- Thus in the urban 

sample, (of all grades, and both sexes taken together), 

MnSEC correlates .232 with IQ, .316 with moral relativism, 
.355 with Hindi achievement, .249 with Hindi achievement, 
and .093 with Eating total of- mosaic design. Z>H correlat¬ 
ions save the last one are significant beyond .01 level. 

BinSEG correlates -.089 with social maturity and -.022 with 
sociometric status index - both coefficients net being signi¬ 
ficantly different from zero. 

In the entire rural sample, IlnSEO correlates .028 
with IQ, -.177** Kith so cia 1 maturity, -.107 wi thM Ira 1 relati¬ 
vism, .025 with so dote trie inflex,-.049 with Hindi 

meat, .023 with mathematics aehievemeut, £*? * 

total of the mosaic, test, the i^luence ex r^sea ty 

schooling, on the intervening an *ell ns the achievement 
senouxxiifa, .: - schooling seems to 

variables seems to he very low. « * . ; 
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exercise sufficient influence on the mosaic performance, so 
that the correlation between LiaSEC and Ratings of the mosaic 
reach significance at .05 L*al¬ 
ii the entire sample is taken into consideration, 
the correlations stabilise still further, Row, IinSEO cor- 

# ## -JHf. 

relates .086 with IQ, -.190 with social maturity, .250 ' 
with moral relativism, ,006 with snciometric status index, 

.263 'With Hindi achievement, .204 with mathematics achieve- 
meat, and .131 with Rating, total of the mosaic designs. 

One of these correlations, ’dth social maturity, is negative 
and -statistically significant; and the-correlation with socio¬ 
metric status'index reduces to zero. 


, It is thus clear that LinSES and LinSEC variables 
act somewhat similarly upon intervening variables and perfor¬ 
mance variables - but the magnitude of influence of linSES is 
slightly, but definitely greater cn these variables, than 
that of Id'nSEC: in other words, the home influences are stron¬ 
ger than the school influences, both upon personality variab¬ 
les as well as upon performance in school subjects and a 
cognitive task like thr t of the mosaic test. 


In the remaining sections of the Reprt, certain 
statistical analysis dealing with the ,-i ;niilcanoe of the 
means of scores in different variables among different groups, 
and the method of predicting performance in the school subjects 
and the mosaic test, have been described in detail. These 

1 

are fairly technical, and are therefore - not being summarized 
here. 
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APPENDIX 


Li at of Soh o ola included, in 


the Sample 


ID No* 
of School 

01 
02 
03 
Ok 
03 
o 6 
07 
08 
09 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 


Name of School 

Bosunh 7 ■■ osophioal School, ’Or; achha 
Jal Nik at an, Maqbool Alam .load 

Governnont Girls Inter College, RamkathJfta Roa4 
G-ov e mi-ion t Nomiol School, Mahmooi'ganj 
Basic Primary School, Dashashwamedh 
Basic Primary School, Katuapura 
Basic Primary School, Pakka Bazar 
Basic l:\lika Primary dchool, AuaanganJ 
oareva fc.1 Uohbhatnr lladhyamik Vidyalaya % Suriya 
Sasic Primary School, '^aldahiya 
Basic ,nlika Primary School, Xhojwa 
Basic primary School, Pitarkunda 
Basic Primary 3c"joo1, Eonia Satti 
St. John's ili v -;h School, D.L, 7 /. , Manduadih 
Sasic hiBika Primary School, Bhadaini 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23. 
24 
25. 
26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 


Basic .-.ii.'ca Primary School, Chalcia 

Ilndha 'Cohort Sovor^t Girl, Immediate Joll.*., 

Basic primary School, Shikarganj 
Mivaryn Primary School, ■jeragaon 
Hah a 3odhl .laaio Primary School, 

3asio .teliko, Primary Solioo>i~3h«Sila 
Basic Primary School, Ghosila 
Bsvsic Primary School, Naugarh 
Basic Primary School, Vfshunpura 
Basic Primary School, Diggi 
Basic Primary School, Barahni 
Basic Primary School, Doraval 
Sasic Primary School, Kamauli 
Basic Primary School, Gyanpur 
Basic Primary School, Kundl 
Basic Primary School, Burgag^ 


Nofl . 01 to 15 are urban schools. 
Nos. 16 to 31 are rural schools. 
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